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INTRODUCTION. 


The Eleventh Indian National Congress, which held its sittings in the 
closing week of 1895 at Poona amidst so much enthusiasm, is universally ac- 
knowledged to have been a most brilliant success. Whether we look at the 
attendance of the delegates— the largest on record save one— or bear in mind the 
spirit of unanimity and devotion .to duty which animated the entire proceedings, 
we can come only to one conclusion — that the Eleventh Congress more than 
sustained the reputation of previous Congresses. The number of visitors too was 
unprecedentedly large and this in spite of the fact that for the first time in the 
history of the Congress, ordinary visitors were charged Rs. 10 each for admission 
instead of the usual Rs. 5. The enthusiasm displayed was often of the wildest des- 
cription, and when the session came to an end, every one felt that a most remark- 
able gathering had brought its labours to a close — a gathering in every way 
worthy of the great historic reputation of the Capital of the Marathas, whose arms 
resistless at one time in every direction, enabled them to be for more than a cen- 
tury the first power in India. 

Not that the work of the Reception Committee was this time a3 smooth 
as on previous occasions. A controversy — mild in the beginning — about lending, 
as usual, the Congress Pandal for the use of the Social Conference had in course 
of time developed into a relentless war of words and roused passions and prejudices 
which threatened at one time to do serious injury to the Congress itself. Happily 
the sagacity and patriotism of the Honorable Mr. J ustiee Ranade allayed the 
angry strife and saved the national cause from harm and not a trace of the bitter 
dissensions was to be seen in the entire course of the Congress proceedings. 

With the Eleventh Session, the Congress may he said to have entered 
on its second cycle!. When one recalls to mind the struggles and trials it has 
passed through during these ten-years, the hopes and fears of the earlier workers, 
the ridicule, the misrepresentation and even the calumnies with which it has often 
been assailed and sought to be extinguished, one’s heart is filled with feelings of 
and satisfaction at the thought that after all the inherent vitality 
of the org aniza tion and the unselfish character of its. aims and objects have . 
triumphed over every thing. The Congress has grown with its growth and one 
now feels confident that, under the watchful eye of Providence, this great national 
institution of India will in course of time secure all the reforms, to the advocacy 
of which it has pledged itself. It was this feeling of confidence and hope which 
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animated the assembled delegates at Poona, lent so much dignity to their delibera- 
tions and kept the flame of their enthusiasm aglow throughout the sittings. It is to 
be fervently hoped that with this commencement of the second cycle of its 
existence, our unconventional Convention will labour even more strenuously and 
show better pra ctica l results than it has been able- to do during the past decade. 
The experience of each year should enable it to correct its errors and improve its- 
imperfections. It is only thus that the Congress will be able to enlarge the sphere 
of its' usefulness and widen the basis of its popularity. This is the only royal 
road to ultimate success. Reforms everywhere are slow-footed. In India their 
pace must be particularly slow. A bureaucracy, alien, self-sufficient and intensely ■ 
jealous of its privileges, trying to guard its interests by all manner of subtle 
devices and ever on the alert to take advantage of every unfortunate difference 
between the different classes of the Indian community to strengthen its own posi. 
tion, must always constitute a formidable barrier in the path of Indian progress. 
History however teaches us — and perhaps no history - better than that of the 
E nglish people themselves — that where the underlying principles of a, reform arp 
truth, justice and humanity not all the ingenuity, not all the obstruction of per- 
sons, interested in staying the tide of that reform, will prove of any avail. The 
Congress, from the first day of its existence, has been firmly convinced of the justice 
and righteousness of its delnands. So long, therefore,, as these demands rest on 
so secure a foundation, nothing can prevent their ultimate triumph. The pro- 
mised land may not yet be even in sight. But indications are not wanting that 
a view of it may before long be Vouchsafed to the more fortunate among us. In 
this fiuth mid hope, the Congress must continue its work of the past ten years — 
continue it with unflagging zeal and unabated enthusiasm till it leads this ancient 
country to an honoured place among the nations of the world. 

The proceedings of the Eleventh. Indian National Congress opened with 
. an address of welcome to the assembled delegates by the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, Rao Bahadur V. M. Bhide. There was something extremely 
touching in the sight of this venerable old An ; with the accumulated load of seventy 
winters on his shoulders, rising in his quiet dignity, amidst the enthusiastic cheers 
of over five thousand of his countrymen, to welcome men who had come from all 
parts of the country — far and near — to give deliberate expression to the wants 
and aspirations of the Indian people. Enthusiastic as the youngest delegate pre- 
sent, conscious of being engaged in the discharge of a high patriotic duty in spite 
of old age and its infirmities, Mr. Bhide presented at the time a noble object 
lesson. The address was extremely thoughtful, most elegantly expressed and full 
of sage and practical reflections. The following passages are quoted here as of 
special interest , — - 

After having completed its first cycle of ten years' existence, the Congress now enters 
upon a fresh cycle of another ten years of useful activity, as a great instrument of political 
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education, welding together all the various races and creeds of India into a great and glo- 
rious whole, destined under Providence to take its rank among the foremost nations of the 
world. The welding process is always a work of time, and implies a long course of heating 
and hammering, and.this process ofheating and hammering has to be repeated times out of 
number before the union is completed. The hammering is done for us under Providence by 
great extraneous agencies represented by the supremacy of a militant civilization and litera- 
ture, which will allow us no rest and no seclusion from the outside world, bnt will force us to 
take our place in the race of material improvement in which it deservedly occupies the fore- 
most position. Not all the hammering in the world, however, can accomplish the full results 
of the weldiDg process unless it is accompanied by a responsive generation of internal heat, 
without which the outside forces would only splinter us to pieces, os has been unfortunately 
the case in many other parts of the world, where old civilizations have crumbled down and 
never learnt to raise thek head again. Even in our own days in these last years of the 19th 
century, we have before us the spectacles of a great Mahomedan power in Europe and a great 
Mongolian power in Asia unable to retain their places from sheer inability to generate the 
heat without which the outside influences can never, work to any good account. A hundred 
years ago the city where we now meet was the centre of a Native confederacy of powers, which 
held together the whole continent of India from the foot of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
and from Dwarka in the ^Vesfc to •Cuttack in the East, and appeared at one time well able to 
dispute on equal terms the place of supremacy with the great European power which had 
established itself in the lower Gangetic Valley and on the Coromandel Coast. You all 
know what change a hundred years have effected. The moral union among even the stronger 
races that inhabit India was of such a loose and unorganised character that it gave way at all 
points when the struggle commenced in right earnest. If after a hundred years we had stood 
in no better position than we did then in regard to these moral forces which tend to union, 
and strength in union, our condition would be helpless indeed. Fortunately for us our affairs 
have been entrusted to the safe keeping of a power which has won a world-wide reputation as 
the mother of great nations and the liberator of mankind. Brought up under such a disci- 
pline, which while it strikes, strike** gently and lends its helping hand to all who aspire to rise 
again, we have' benefitted by the education that we receive and by the material civilization 
which annihilates time and distance, and brings us together to feel a eommon interest in our 
own elevation under the vivifying influence of a literature and a history, the like of which tlic 
world has not known in the past for its triumphs iu the emancipation of mankind. The meet- 
ings of this Congress represent the highest triumph of the influences that have been at work 
for fifty years and more and it is for us to respond to this noble call in a way worthy of the 
place we occupy in the world's history. 

I know there are those among our critics who dispute the truth of this position and 
proclaim with an air of superior wisdom that India is but a geographical expression and that 
there is no Indian nation as such, but only a congeries of nations, races and creeds, who have 
no cohesion in them and are only prevented from throttling each other by the fear of the Pax 
Brittania which rules over us all. At times indeed we do present in our internal quarrels 
about trifles a humiliating spectacle which provokes this scorn and ridicule of nations better 
circumstanced than ourselves. But I feel that with the magnificent spectacle we now see 
before us, you will agree with me in thinking that these temporary aberrations' do not repre- 
sent our true condition, and that the races and creeds in India have learnt to love aod respect 
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each other, and to work together for their common elevation. Here in this gathering we 
have representatives from the most distant provinces, Bengal, Assam, Punjab, N. W. 
Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, Gujarath, ilaharastra, Carnatic, Telangan, and the Dravid country. 
Nobody forces ns to come together from all these distant places, and nothing but a common 
spark of heavenly fire conld animate so many of the best and noblest of the land to sacrifice 
time, money and convenience and testify by their presenoe in these gatherings fiora year to 
year that they are determined to forget all their differences and do all that is in their power 
to bnild np the great Indian Nation which has been their aspiration by day and dream by 
night, and which, if not fulfilled before their eyes, will certainly be accomplished in the near 
future. All the elements which go to make a common united nation are now present with 
ns : a common political citizenship, a common loyalty to the Queen-Empress, a 
community of interests, under the influence of which no part can . thrive or suffer without 
the whole sharing in the prosperity or misfortune and a common language and 
literature which binds us morally aud spiritually together and connects us with the wider 
world outside. Differences of race and creed there still exist, bat they are getting 
more and more tolerant of each other, less and less angular every day, and it is the - 
functicta of the National -Congress, its chief and most -glorious function, to indace in all 
the electric current of enlightenment whbh will hasten the nnion and make it 
strong to bear the strain which time may place upon it. The watch-word of the Congress-, 
men is Indians first, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Par sees, Christians, Punjabees, Marhattas, Ben- 
galees, and Madrasees-afterwards. It is for nsby the moderation, and business-like character 
' of our deliberations, by onr mutual toleration of each others’ feelingB and prejudices to justify 
in act and word the hopes and aspirations of those who, in the not distant future, seek to rea- 
lise the dream of a united aad federated ■ India, resting secure in its loyal dependence on the 
Great British Nation and able to lead tbe nations of Asia in the path of progressive advance" 
ment in all directions of human activity. 

I have said that the welding process is a process of hard hammering and heating. We 
should not delude ourselves with the thought that things will be made easy for us and that we 
could enter upon this new inheritance until we are regenerated, and our tins in the past have 
been watiied out in the tears that burn with repentance. Our whole nature has to be 
purified and elevated by constant struggles with injustice in ourselves and others. Many 
people among us do not sufficiently realise how hard this struggle is naturally bound 
to be. They seem to imagine that we can pass from the old world to the", 
new; pass from the dominion of custom and status to one of individual freedom' and. 
responsibility, from a fond clinging to the past to an earnest confidence in the future, from 
obedience to force to an appreciation of self-imposed law, in fact from a narrow cast-iron typ e 
of life to a freer and more liberalised form of existence, without budging an inch or sacrificing 
anything. The sooner they abandon visions such as these, the better will it be for them^and 
for us all. There will be struggles, our consciences accusing and excusing night and day, castes 
and creeds in conflict with one another in endless directions. Sach struggles are inevitable and 
people who are put out by the first signs of such differences are not the men from whom we can 
expect success in such high tasks. Tbe process of fusion. always requires and developcs a grea^ 
amount of heat. The heat of controversy is only a form of snch struggle. for self-improvement* ’■* 
Already the struggle has commenced in earnest, and though it is a most unpleasant experience 
to those who have to take part in it, we have to reconcile ourselves to its inevitable necessity. 
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Compromises and adjustments are practical lessons which can only be learnt usefully and be- 
come parte of qut second natnre, — habit — when we are earnestly engaged in a war of princi- 
ple. As the Chairman of the Reception Committee, it is not for me to enter more into the- 
history of our recent experiences in Poona. I can however assure you, brother-delegates, that 
if the struggle was keener here than elsewhere, it was due to the fact that on both sides there 
was an earnest desire to make this Congress gathering as great a success as any that preceded 
it. How far we have succeeded in giving you all a cordial welcome, and providing for your 
comforts and conveniences is more than I can say at present with confidence. This much is 
certain that this gathering of delegates is one of the largest that have hitherto taken place. We 
Bee assembled here the representatives of all the races, classes and creeds that inhabit this vast 
country. They come from all provinces and I can ODly hope that onr actual success in the 
arrangements, adopted here will not fell far short of what we desire. 

Mr. Bhide made the following remarks about the attitude of the Maho- 
medana in Poona towards the Congress : — 

Our Mahomedan friends in this town have, as in some other places, held aloof, but it 
is 'a matter of great satisfaction to us to find that this organized attempt to stand aloof is entire- 
ly confined to this city, and that the Mahomedans of other places have more or less cordially 
co-operated with their Hindoo brethren in this national work. Even onr local Mahomedan 
friends, who have held aloof^ have found it necessary to formulate their reasons for so doing. 
This is a very welcome change, as it makeB the question not one of feeling but one of reasonable- 
ness, with which argument 5s possible, and further discussion may lead to a change of conviction. 
.It is urged, by our Poona Mahomedan friends that the Congress does not represent adequately 
all the races of India. This statement is itself a great concession, because the feet of * cpresenta- 
tion is not denied, hut the question is narrowed to a consideration of its adequacy. The pro- 
portions are not certainly adequate in regard to the population test, but judged by the test of 
the spread of English education, the adequacy will not seem to be very fer from the trne num- 
bers. Besides what defect exists in this respect will be most satisfactorily removed by Mahome- 
dans sending more representatives to the Congress, The second reason assigned is difficult to 
deal with. Even the bitterest enemies of the Congress do not now venture to question the 
honesty of the motives which lead so many men from all provinces to cast in their lot with its 
success. Its wisdom has been questioned. , Its practical usefulness might be improved, but 
■ there is only one opinion now that it is an honesty ►spontaneous, native Indian effort to co- 
operate loyally with the British rulers of the land, to setting forth the non-officiol view on all 
the great questions of the day which engage public attention. Great British Statesmen have 
always been anxious to see such an organization spring up in the land. Lord Ripon paved the 
way for it by bis local and municipal reforms. Lord L&ndsdowne assigned a distinct constitu- 
tional function to the Congress. It is not necessary, therefore, to dwell further on this reason 
which has been assigned by onr Mahomedan friends in justification of their position. The third 
reason has more force in it. But every year the Congress programme of work has shown 
improvement on its practical ride, and the leading Bombay organs have especially noted this 
feature as a hopeful characteristic of this year’s work. The note and the resolutions issued by 
the Reception Committee will be the best answer to this charge that- we can give for the pre- 
sent. The fourth reason assigned is that the Congress is not important enough to deal satisfac- 
torily with the subjects it takes up. This is however a defect for which the responsibility is on 
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Other shoulders. It rests with the Government to utilise this vast force of public opinion, and 
I feel sure a day will come when such a recognition will be cordially extended to it. The rulors 
in the land hare recognised its value by undertaking some of the reforms which it has striven 
for. They no doubt are waiting to see that it strikes its roots deeper in the soil, and when they 
recognize it as a part of tHeir deliberative machinery, the Congress will naturally be enabled to 
claim the full measure of the importance to which its title at present may to some appear 
inadequate. . The fifth reason assigned is one which, in our opinion, calls for no answer. The 
Congress meets and deliberates from a faith in the capacity and willingness of Government to 
do all that it can to promote the material prosperity, and raise the general condition of the 
people of India. If this were not its filth, it would not meet from year to year. If it meets 
* as it has been doing, it iB because it wishes to co-operate with Government in this work. The 
question is not what Government is doing, but how we respond to the 'call it makes on us. If 
Government errs, it errs from ignorance, from want of touch with the people, from differences of 
language, race and creed, from variations in its stand-point, which canot be the stand-point 
of the millions under its role. It is to supply this want that it becomes the duty of the 
people to organise themselves and giye voice to public opinion. The last argument of an 
appeal to the Koran is an argument which begs the whole question at issue, and the Mahorqe-* 
dans of other parts have shown by their attendance here that they do not desire to transfer 
their responsibility for inaction in the matter to their scriptures. These explanations, it is 
hoped, will satisfy our Mussulman friends in Poona that their position is untenable, and will 
secure more sympathetic action on their part in future. 

Mr. Bhide thus concluded his interesting address ; 

• - * * * 
Todies and Crentlemen, I am now an old man fast three score years and ten — the 
allotted span of human life. I remember the time when English education first coni' 
menced in this city,and I was one of the first recipients of that education. Fifty years have 
since then passed -and during all these years I have tried to be an humble worker in all 
fields of progressive activity. I feel I have not lived in vain, when I see before me the dream 
of my younger years realised in being privileged to take part in such an assemblage as 
this. Ladies and Gentlemen, I now request you to proceed with the formal election of your 
President. . 

The Hon. Mr. P. Ananda Oharlu (Madras) then proposed that the' Hon. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji should he elected as President of the Eleventh 
National Congress. The motion, having been duly seconded by Dr. K. N, Bahst- 
duiji (Bombay) and supported by Mr. R. N. Mudholkar (Berar) was received 
with acclamation and the Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji was then 'conducted 
to the Presidential Chair by the Chairman of - the Reception Committee amidst 
demonstrations of the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Baneiji has always been the 
first favourite on Congress platforms. He occupies the foremost place among 
Indian orators. At the same rime, he combines with hiq stirring eloquence a the 
most untiring zeal, the deepest earnestness and the most incessant activity.” Dr # 
Bahaduiji only expressed what every one present at the meeting felt in his 
mmd, when he said j "When we remember his many and magnificent services 



to tlie conntry, whether io connection with Municipal Government, or as a sober 
and well-informed journalist, or as a chosen representative of the people in the 
legislative Council or as an .illustrious delegate to England to plead for India 
before the bar of the British public, who were, as once it was said, electrified by 
his oratory, or as a devoted instructor of Indian youth or as a most indispensable 
worker in the Congress cause or in the cause of our reformed Legislative Councils, 
it cannot but call forth our admiration and affection for the man and fill us to-day 
with joy and gratulation that we shall have the honour and high privilege of 
being presided over and guided in our deliberations by a real man of the people 
whom the countiy delighteth to honour.” The President’s inaugural address was 
ia every way worthy of the man and the occasion. The speaker’s voiee, clear, ringing 
powerful, and his stirring and impressive delivery made the oration which took full 
three hours, a most extraordinary — a supreme effort of human eloquence. The 
speech deals with a vast variety of subjects in a most masterly manner and is, 
. in many places, a model of sober but earnest and effective criticism. Almost at 
the outset, Mr. Banerji thus referred to the peculiar circumstances, amidst 
which the Congress met in Poona : — 


In addressing yon on this occasion it ia impossible not to advert for a moment to the 
circumstance of the Congress being held at Poona. This is the first time the Congress assem- 
bles in this great historical city. It was purely an. accident that deprived Poona of the honor 
of being the birth-place of the Congress. The first Congress was to have been held here, but 
sickness broke out in the city, and the venue had to he changed to Bombay. But though de- 
prived of this honor by an untoward accident, your citizens and the people of the Deccan 
at large have had a great hand in the up-building of the Congress. Nearly two centuries ago 
your ancestors bnilt up an Empire which contended with Britain fur supremacy in India. 
But those days of strife are past and gone. If war has its victories, peace also has her triumphs, 
and this Congress will remain to you and to those who have worked with you as a monu- 
ment of your energy and of your devotion to the country in these times, when the triumphs of 
peace are the most enduring. 


It would be mere affectation on my part were I to ignore those events which preceded 
the session of the Congress at Poona, and which for a time at least filled the public mind of 
India with alarm and anxiety. I am a stranger to your local politics and your local feeling. I 
have no right to judge. I have not the means to judge. Who am I tb?r£j .should judge ? But 
spectators sometimes see more^of^ the” game than the actual playera-*’ And this I will venture to 
say that those who were in favour o^the 'Social Conference beii^irid in the Pdndal and those 
who were opposed to it were aU^diimated by one common^d'iment of devotion to the Congress 
movement. They differed in their methods. We vho gfaunfoutside your local controversies, while 
we sympathise with the deep-seated convictions 6f all parties an^&dmire the noble sacrifice 
which the Secretary of the Conference has made /o restore amity and concord, must ask you to 
exercise mutual charity and forbearance, to forget an<jf to forgivey and to nnite in one common 
effort to make this Congress, worthy of the bew traditions oC^ne Congress, worthy of the capi- 


tal of Makaras/dra, and an example to all figure Congresse^ In this connection I cannot help 
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expressing mv sense of admiration at the conciliatory attitude so strikingly displayed by Mr, 
Justice Kanade, Secretary of the Social Conference, at a critical stage in the history of the 
controversy to which I have referred. It averted a crisis which might have proved disastrous 
to the best interests of the Congress. The Congress owes a heavy debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Justice Kanade. 

* . * 

After dwelling at some length. o& the binding character of the unwritten 
law of the Congress and the necessity of how having a clearly defined constitution 
for that body, Mr. Banerji thus described what he called the triumphs of the- 
Congress : — . ’ 

From the consideration of the constitution of the Congress we pass on to discuss the 
constitution of the Government of this country j and as in our own case, so also here, much 
remains to be done-. At this stage, and standing upon the -vantage-ground we happen to 
occupy, we may pause for a moment to take a brief retrospect of the past, if only to .derive from 
it the inspiration and guidance for the future. The illaetrious men — I fed the less hesitation 
in bearing my humble testimony 'to their worth, as I was not one of them— who founded the . 
Congress at Bombay — some of whom are dead and gone, whose memories we revere, and the 
memory of none do we cherish with a greater measure of reverence than that of the young, the 
versatile, the brilliant Kashina th Trimbak Telang — these illustrious man did not in their 
wildest dreams anticipate the great future which' awaited their movement In this connection 
I am reminded of the exquisite lines of Longfellow which occur in bis ** Spanish Student* 
describing the spirit which pervades the achievements of the man of genius. The man of 
genius, says he, finds arourd him. , - 

“All the means of action. 

The shapeless masses, — the materials ; 

- They lie everywhere arcund him. Footsore and weary with travel he comes, and 
with the uncouth charcoal he inscribes on the wall. And lo and behold 1 transfigured by 
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. each, a day' will ever come, bat ■when it docs come, it will be the proadest day in the annals 
- of England . We have : met to celebrate this day, the proadest in the annals of England and 
India. The National Congress is the outcome of those civilizing influences which Macaulay 
. and his coadjutors were instrumental In implanting- in the Government of this country. It 
has a brilliant record. I will claim this for the Congress that it has not taken up a single 
question which it has not brought within the range of practical politics, or which it has not 
brought nearer to eolation. You took up the question of the separation of Judicial and Execu- 
tive functions. It has been declared to he a counsel of perfection by so high an authority ns 
Lord Dufferin. You took up the Excise question. In my Province, in the more crowde-d dis- 
tricts, the outstills have been abolished. You agitated for the reform, of the Police. In my 
Province a Police Commission was appointed, and, though the Police remains very much 
what it was, I must Bay that a genuine effort is being made by the Government to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commission. You insisted in season acd out of season upon the 
wider employment of our countrymen in the higher offices of State. The Public Service Com. 
mission was appointed •; and though I cannot congratulate the Government upon the manner 
in which it has dealt with the recommendations of the Commission, as the outcome of their 
deliberations, the maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive Examination was raised 
Last bat not least, is the crowning triumph of the Congress in the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the representative element in the reconstitution of the enlarged Councils. 

But the subjective triamphs of the Congress — its moral Victories— are even more 
.remarkable than its outward achievements. You have introduced a new spirit into the couu- 
tiy. You have infused a new enthusiasm into your countrymen. You have bronghL together 
the scattered elements of a vast and diversified population— you have welded them into a 
compact and homogeneous mass — you have made them vibrate with the new-born sentiment 
of an awakened nationsdity — you have unified them for the common purposes of their politi- 
cal enfranchisement. Along with the new-born impulse which you have thus communicated, 
and which draws its inspiration from the living examples of English greatness, you have 
• placed before your countrymen lofty ideals of public duty, which are slowly transforming the 
-character, imparting to the flexibility of the East, the stamina and the stability of 
the West. Above all, yoa have taught your countrymen to glory in the British connection, 
and to seek to perpetuate it not by submitting to invidious and irritating distinctions, but by 
claiming to participate in full in the rights of British citizenship. 


The President’s speech must be read in. its entirety. It is so important 

and deals with so many subjects that it is impossible to give any adequate idea of 

it by means of a summary or extracts. The following passages, however, on tho 

V subjects of Legislative Councils, the Financial situation, the Military Policy of 

^ \ -the Government, the Poverty of the masses, the Public Service, the separation of 

\ V Judicial and Executive functions, and India in English politics, may be called 
> \ / 
v here : — ■ 

, jC 

I say onoo again that if the Indian Councils Act is to he given effect to, in the spirit 
in it- Inch it was conceived by the distinguished statesmen who took port in its enactment, if it 
is to give to the people of India a living representation of the whole community and not of 
small sections of the people the number of elected, members must be sensibly increased; at 

i 3 
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The discos* 
rod of the 
Budget. 


Finances. 


any rate discretion should be given to the Government of India to increase the number, subject . 
to such rales as the Government may think fit to make in that behalf. • This can be easily . 
done bv a qmall modification of Sec. Iof the Statuteof 1892. Such a measure "would strengthen. - 
the popular element ha the Council ; but the Government Would hlso share In the benefits which 
it would confer. A larger number of elected represfentativ'es in the Councils would place 'the 
Government in touch with the real Opinion of the country. The Voice that Would be beard m 
the Councils would not be the voice of this party or of tbit party, of this clique or of that, bub 
the living voice of the Indian people. . . , . . 

* ' ' . ~ . - * I 

t - , 

Under the Indian Councils Amended Act of 1892 not <0n?y have the Councils been 
partially reconstituted, but their functions have been eultog&d-^-the discussion of the Budget . 
has been aNoWed* whether it is proposed to levy any new tax or not. This right, however, is 
to be exercised subject to an important reservation. Members may discuss the Budget — miy 

■ • i , * * * 

to«.Va any obser vationsthey pkaso^-hut they cannot move 'any Resolution in respect <of any 
item in the Budget or divide the Council thereupon. This seems to me to her altogether & 
needless restriction, having regard to the fact that the Government has A standing majority i 
in the Councils. If the non-official members were united to a tuaU "they could nub 
carry any Resolution, if the Government Was firmly resolved to oppose it. I venture 
to submit that if there is one class of questions more than another in respect of which 
the representatives of .the people should exercise any control, it is financial ques- 
tions. No taxation without representation is the theory of modem civilised Government. . 
We >io not ask the Government to embody this principle in the admins fcration of the 
country. We know that politics is a practical art, and it cannot deal with principles in the 
abstract. Every political principle . must be tested by reference to the actual circumstances 
under which it is sought to apply it; but when, as in this case, the acceptance of 
our recommendation can lead to no practical inconvenience but on the contrary is calcu- • 
lated still further to extend the immediate objects of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, and to 
add to the popularity of the adminstration, we fed that we stand on sure ground, and that 
we may appeal with confidence to the Government to adopt it. Englishmen are our teachers. 
At their feet we have learnt those constitutional principles Winch have moulded ‘the G ovcrn- 
ments of civilized worlds, and which we hope will one day ha incorporated in the^ Gove rn- 
ment of this country. If there is one thing more than another which their constitutional 
history impresses upon the mind of the reader, it is ; thisi the zealous solicitude which Jbhe 
English people diow at every stage of their history to ensure to -their representatives, and to 
them alone, the full and absolute control over the finances of the country. A money Bill 
becomes law when it has passed the House of Commons. The House pf Lords has no sort of 
- jurisdiction over it. I find that in the Ceylon Legislative Council there is no bar to a mem- 
ber moving any Resolution on a financial question, provided the previous assent of the Gov- 
ernor has been obtained thereto. A beginning might, indeed, be made upon these lines. If 
the Government hestates to grant to our ' representatives In ‘Cbqncil "the right of moving 
Resolutions on the Budget without some -reservation, the concession may be made “Bnbject to ^ 

\ M 

the restriction to which I have referred, and which obtains in the . Ceylon Legislative Counc il/ 

\ • * // * 

If your Legislative Councils are an important matter for. your consideration, your 

finance form the back-hone of your administration. • Tell me, said John Bright in substance, 

in one of his speeches, whet the financial condition of 4 country is, and I will tell you all 
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about its Government and the condition of its people. The financial teat is the most crucial. 

Judged by it our position is truly deplorable: It is no exaggeration to say that the financial 
position t>f India is on© Of ever-recurring deficit, and -of ever-increasing debt. I should be 
sorry to say one word which would convey to the mind of any one an exaggerated 
notion of the difficulties by which the Government of India is surrounded. Let 
there be « Naught extenuate or aught set down in malice.'’ But I think I am strictly 
within the limits of truth when I say that, so for as our financial position 
is concerned, debt and deficit represent the order of the day. Let me ask you to 
follow me as I rapidly glance over: a few facte and figures in- connection with the 
financial history of the sixty years from 1334 to .1894. . Daring this period you have had 3i 
years of deficit amounting in ronnd numbers to 83 crores of rupees, and 26 years of Burplus 
amounting to 42 crores of rupees in round numbers, with the net result that you have a net de- 
ficit of about 41 crores of rupees which makes an average of deficits of something over 8'xty-five 
lacs of rupees per year! Oar debt kept pace withour deficit. They are twin sisters which march 
apace. It must be so in the nature of things. An ever-increasing deficit must produce an ever- 
accumulating debt.. Daring the same period the Public Debt increased from 26 crores to 210 
crores; and 42 crores of this amount were incurred within the last ten years. If we are not 
bankrupts, at any rate we are on the high roads to it. If an ordinary individual fonnd that 
this expenditure was steadily increasing, that his income was not increasing in the same propor- 
tion, that his resources were strained to the utmost, and that his debt was first accumulating, 
he would feel that he was perilously near bankruptcy. But I suppose Governments ’ are not 
like ordinary mortals. They do not participate in the common failings of our ordinary. human 
nature — and hence the optimism ©four rulers. 

Times without number have we in Congress assembled, under the guidance of my p r0 f»8t 
esteemed friend, Mr. Wacha, whose knowledge of details is only surpassed by his zeal for the 
public good, {Loud Cheers) profces.ted*againat the extravagant military expenditure of the Go- licy of the 
wgnamjB Qfc >rK « Government is hi quest of a scientific frontier, by which w© understand a fron- Government, 
-tier winch is better capable of being defended against a foreign invader than a frontier which 
is not scientificL But, as Colonel Hanna .has pointed out in a Uttle book on frontier policy 
-which I would like to recommend to you, that which is scientific i* fixed and definite. What 
is scientific to-day cannot be unscientific to-morrow. {Hear, hear). A scientific frontier 
cannot constantly be receding in the distance dike the igmsfatuue, as yon advance towards 
it. {Laughter). Let me tell the Government of India, in your name, that the true scientific 
'frontier against Russian invasion does not lie in some remote inaccessible mountain which 
has yeft to be discovered, nor is it to be found in the House of Commons as some one said, but 
it lies deep in the grateful hearts of a loyal and contented people. {Loud Cheers). If India 
is loyal and grateful, and is united by a common sentiment of devotion to British rule, 
resolved to die in its defence, India can raise a barrier which will defy the effort of the 
most powerful foreign invader who yet has desecrated our territories. {Tleur- W<r) 

Where have you heard of a foreign . invader being triumphant against the efforts of a united 
people, and of a people too like ourselves, as countless -as the stars of heaven, and as mul- 
titudinous as the sands of the sea. I have heard of this Russian invasion since the days of 
my childhood. The Russians have not come. They will never come : and if they do come 
•and if India is.loyal and united, then they will find behind the serried ranks of one of the 
finest armies in the world the multitudinous races and people of India united as one man 
ready to die for their Sovereign and in the defence of their hearths and homes {Loud Cheers). 

; 1 
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\ — 

But I am bound to add that tbe Government 19 alienating the sympathies of the people ,by 

wasting their resources upon these frontier wars. The commonest domestio improvements are 

starved, the most urgent domestic reforms are postponed through want of funds. * But when 

it comes to a question of granting a subsidy to some frontier Chief, or embarking upon some 

frontier expedition, or entertaining the. son of a Prince who has been useful to us in frontier 

politics, then our Government is as rich as the richest Government in the world. (Laughter). 

of the poverty of the masses of our countrymen has been the theme of endless discussion 

sea. here and elsewhere. We know what, the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji are. ( Loud Cheers). 
He holds that the average income per head of the population in India is Bs. SO against Lord 
Cromer’s estimate of Rs. 27 a year. Whether it is Bs. 20 or Ra. 27 per head makes no difference 
It is striking evidence of the deplorable poverty of the masses of our population. If you com- 
pare the economic condition of the masses of our people with that of more fortunately situated 
countries in Europe, tills truth forces itself uppn our attention with painful impressiveness. 
Lord Cromer is my authority. Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, gave some figures in 
1882 which throw a lurid light upon the economic condition of our people. The average in- 
come of the population per head in Great Britain was estimated by him at £33 a year • in 
France it was £23 • in Turkey, which is the poorest country in Enrope, it was £4. Mulhal 
gives the income per head of the Bussian population at £9. Upon this income of £33 the 
English tax-payer pays a tax of £2-12 per head ; the Indian tax-payer upon his income of 
Bs. 20 or Bs. 27 a year pays a tax of 2s. 6cL per head. The English tax-payer thus pays a 
tax of 7 per cent, upon his income of £33, while the Indian tax-payer pays a tax of 5 p. c. 
upon his income of Bs. 27. It will be readily admitted that five per cent, upon an income of 
Bs. 27 is a much more serious matter — involves a much heavier sacrifice — than 7 per cent 
upon an income of £33. I ask you to bear in mind one little consideration. The average cal- 
* . dilation is made by dividing the whole income_of oommunity, whatever it may be among 

the heads of population. But it is, after all, an average. — fEhera jmse^he a lagre number 
whose income is below the average, os there must be a large number whose inco me- ia abo v e ifr^ 
I r.<iV yon for one moment to consider what must be the condition in life of that large number 
of people whose income is below Es. 27 a year? It is no wonder, then that 40 millions of our 
people live upon one meal a day, as Btated by Sir William Hunter, or that we have those 
periodical famines which decimate thousands and hundreds of thousands of our population. 
Cuvier has remarked that famines are impossible in this age. So they are in European coun- 
tries, but not in this hapless land of ours, which a great orator in the last century described as 
" the garden of Asia, the granary of the East.' We must all note with thankfulness that an 
influential journal like the Pioneer, supposed to be tbe exponent of official opinion, takes tne 
popular view of the matter. That journal .freely admits : — that the masses in India are 
poor, very poor ; that our administration is an expensive one; that money is often wasted 
- in enterprises like the Chitral imbroglio, and that in various directions, without administra- 

tive injury, economy and retrenchment might be enforced.*' 

' * ’ i 

Bow does How does this public service question 6tand? Ipie resolution of tbe House of Com- 

the Public f the 2nd June 1893 in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, stands there in the 

Service ques- ....4'.., . „ , ^ , 

tion btand 2 journals of the House. It has not been cancelled. * Nor has it been given effect to. \\ hat 

has happened since we met last? A number o ( petitions has been presented to the House in 

support of tbe Resolution to which I have Deferred, but not as many aB one might have wished 
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or hoped for, having regard to the importance of the question and the magnitude of our inter- 
ests therein. I am bound to say that we have not done our duty in this matter. I feel call- 
ed upon to repeat the appeal I made last year that we should go on presenting petitions to 
the Honse of Commons till we get what we want. Let us convince the British public that we 
are in earnest about this matter, and I am confident that justice will bo done to ns. It is no 
use according a Besolutiou here once a year, and then going to sleep over it for the rest 
of the twelve months. , • 

Never did the case for Simultaneous Examinations receive a more striking measure 
of support than from the results of the Open Competitive Examinations for 1895. There were 
sixty-six vacancies. There were several Indian candidates. But only one passed, Mr. Shaik 
Ashgar Ali of the Punjab. In your name I desire to congratulate this gentleman, chiefly be- 
cause he is a Mahomedan and a native of the Punjab. I should like to put it to the staunchest 
opponent of Simultaneous Examinations to say if the success of this solitary native of India 
represents justice-— adequate justice to India. The Pioneer newspaper, referring to this year’s 
Final Examination, remarked' that, having regard to the results, the case for Simultaneous 
Examinations must now he considered to be hopeless. What are the results which are sup- 
posed to justify this inference ? A Mahomedan gentleman was at the top of the list at the 
Final Examination, and three other Indfiko, candidates occupied very high places. But in con- 
sidering the results of the Final Examination in their Wring upon the question of Simulta- 
neous Examinations, we must also take into account the resulted of the Open Competitive 
Examination for the same year : -and if we do so, we are forced to the'' conclusion that they 
accentuate the necessity for holding Simultaneous Examinations, both as a matter of justice 
to India, and with a view to ensure the efficiency of the Service. 


I desire to put this question of the efficiency of the Civil Service in the fore-ground. 
T am distinctly of opinion that Simultaneous. Examinations would add to its efficiency; and the 
results of the recent Open Competitive Examination certainly poiut to that conclusion. Look 
at the disparity of marks between the successful candidates at the top and those at the bottom 
of the list, say between the first ten and the last ten candidates. As regards the first ten 
candidates, the marks vary from 2,125 to 3,738; as -regards the last ten, the marks vary from 
1,493 to 1,587. If these marks are to be regarded as any test of merit, it must be admitted 
that there was a great and unusual disparity in respect of merit between the men at the 
top and the men at the bottom. If a selection could have been made from a wider field, if 
the examination was held in India as well as in England, it is reasonable to infer that there 
would have been some chance of this disparity boing removed, and perhaps a better class of 
candidates selected in the place of those occupying the places at the bottom of the list. 
It is impossible to resist this conclusion, and to that extent it is impossible to shut our eyes 
to that other conclusion to which it points, that Simultaneous Examinations are calculated 
to add to the efficiency of the Service, by widening the field of selection. I regard it as a sine 
qua non, that the selected candidates should be required to complete their period of proba- 
tion in England. / 

We claim to be admitted to all competitive examinations for the Indian Services, 
no matter to what particular department of the public service they may refer. We claim 
to be admitted to the Competitive Examinations for the Police Service held in India as 
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■well as in England. We claim to be admitted to the Examinations for recruitment to' 
the higher offices in the Forest Department. We are excluded from these Examinations, 
and we are excluded because we are natives of India. {Shame \ shame ! ). Out dis- 
qualification is our race. The crime of oolour is alleged against us. We are supposed 
not. to possess the qualities required for these services, by reason of our being .members 
of the race to which -it is our . misfortune to belong. But there are so many rnoes in 
India. {Laughter). Do* they all suffer from the same disqualification — are they all wanting 
in the precious qualities required lor these services? For the exclusion applies to them all. 
A slur is thus put upon us. But we are not ashamed of odr nationality. We are proud that 
wo are Indians; some of us are the inheritors of a civilization which carries the mind bach to 
. the dawn of human civilization. (Hear, hear). But we are also British subjects. Civls. 
Romanos sum was the boast of the ancient world. It is our proud privilege to be British sub* 
jects, and we claim the rights which belong to our political connection. (Cheers). We are 
confident that the English people will not permit the perpetuation of invidious distinctions 
of race in the. government of their great. Dependency^ Themselves free, all in the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights and equal privileges, their natural instinct would be to extend .-to others 
the blessings which have made them so great, so happy, and so prosperous. {Cheers ). . 


The separa- The question. is really not one of expense but is more or less one of prestige. In the 

<dal and of official mincf— I should not like to say tfcns of all the officials — there are many officials who think 
function^ differently. Mr. R. C. Dutt Is tlmself an official — there seems to be an idea that to deprive the 
chief executive o#Wr at the District of his jndidial .powers would . be to deprive him of his 
- prestige and lower him in the estimation of the public. But surely prestige that* is bound up 

with a system which in theory is indefensible, and which in practice leads to injustice, is a 
‘very poor sort of prestige indeed, and- must defeat its own object. Prestige which perpetuates 
injustice and excites discontent and dissatisfaction among ' the masses, for they are the chief 
. sufferers by this injustice, is not worth having. It is no aid to the Government. It is a source 
of weakness and embarrassment. The old Scriptural-text is true now as it was in the primi- 
tive days when it fell from prophetic lips — "Righteousness exalteth a nation.” No Gov- 
ernment can afford, under any pretext whatsoever — call it prestige, call it policy, dll it by 
what name you like — to do aught or to suffer aught which miy lead to defeat the end of 
justice as between man and man, which all Governments are commissioned by a writ from 
. • on High to maintain and promote. 


Again I admit that Governments are bound to. proofed with caution. I would find 
fault with a Government that was not cautious, reasonably cautious, against which the charge 
of recklessness conld be brought in any form or shape, whether in regard to the people's money 
or the people’s happiness or convenience ; bat the Government may in this connection begin 
the experiment in selected Districts, and await the result. I am afraid there may be parts of 
the country bo disturbed that an experiment of this kind may not be desirable in the public 
interests. But having admitted that the proposal embodies a counsel of . perfection, publiQ 
opinion has a legitimate right to ask the Government to move on, and .to give effect to it in a 
cautions and . tentative spirit. It will not do in these days to recognize the perfection of a 
principle in the abstract, and then refuse to give effect to it in practice. The present position 
of absolute inaction on the part of the Government in this matter is untenable. Det 

a great Government like ours yield before the importunate clamour of public opinion has as- 

\ 
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sumed proportions, whore a concession made will have the appearance of having been wrung 
under compulsion. Let not the words “ too late” he written upon the policy of Government 
in this or in other matters. 

We have endeavoured so far to steer clear of parly politics. But the bulk of our 
friends belong to the Liberal Bide. With the exception of Mr. Pincott and Sir Richard Garth 
I cannot at this moment think of any Conservative politician who sympathises with the 
Congress movement.' From the Liberal ranks we have received the largest measure of 
sympathy. When the delegates went to England in 1890 it was the Liberal Associations 
which organized their meetings in the Provincial centres. When the Liberals came int o 
power, their sympathy with otir popular ■'.aspirations was marked. It was a Liberal 
Parliament that recorded the Resolution in favor of Simultaneous Examinations, though I 
regret to say that it was a Liberal Secretary of State who nullified that Resolution. It was 
a Liberal Government that practically ordered the withdrawal of the Jury Notification. It 
was the mandate of a Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley, that saved in Bengal tho 
system of Local Self-Government menaced by the Municipal Bill of 1892. It was a Liberal 
Government, too, that ' reimposed the import duties on cotton goods in the interests of 
India. ...... 

. Speaking for myself, I will say this, that until Indian questions ore taken up as 
party questions, until they become factors in determining the issues of party contests, they 
cannot occupy a prominent place in English politics, or engage a largo measure of public 
attention in England. Before the English people can be expected to do justice to India, they 
must feel an interest iii Indian topics; and they will hot, and cannot feel any interest in 
them, so long as Indian questions remain outside the pale of party politics. We^have it on 
the authority of John Morley that “Indian affairs entered materially into the great battle of 
parties * in the last century, and the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which for its moral 
results was a great and far-reaching event, was mainly prompted by party considerations. 

What is our attitude with regard to the Government ? I decline to discuss the charge 
of disloyalty which used to be brought against us in the early days of the Congress mivemant. 
Having regard to the official recognition which was extended to ns by Lord Landsdownes Go- 
vernment, this is no longer a question of practical politics. Are we then Her Majesty’s con- 
stitutional Opposition in this country ? I hardly think so. Our position is not analogous to that 
of a Parliamentary Opposition A Parliamentary Opposition is bound to oppose all measures 
of the Government. It is its duty to oppose. It opposes for the mere sake of opposition. Its 
opposition is actuated by considerafcons of party spirit, under the influence of which the motives 
and the policy of the Government are liable to be needlessly aspersed. Onr position is different. 
We are not bound to oppose the measures of Government. We are not expected to do so. Our 
countrymen would have a ground of complaint against us, if we did so, without sufficient cause. 
We do not oppose for the more sake of opposition, and with a view to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, so that we may step into its place when the position is no longer tenable. We oppose 
bad measures. We support good measures. We may oppose the policy of/Govenunent, 
but we impute no motives. Above all, our opposition is not dictated by any Considerations of 
party -spirit; but by the’sole aud single-minded desire to serve our countrymen and to broaden 
and deepen the foundations of British rule upon the unchangable basis a nation’s affections. 
[Loud Cheers), , /■ 
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Conclusion 
of the Presi- 
dent s speech 


The following magnificent peroration concluded this speeoh of extraordi- 
nary power and brilliancy : — 

We shonld be unworthy of ourselves and of our preceptors — we should, indeed, be 
something less than human — if, with our souls stirred to their inmost depths, our warm 
Oriental sensibilities roused to an unwonted pitch of enthusiasm by the contemplation of 
these great ideals of public duty, we did not seek to transplant into our jown country the 
spirit of those fine institutions which have made England - what (die is. In the words of 
Lord Lansdowne, a wave of unrest is passing through this country. But it is not the unrest 
of discontent or disloyalty to the British Government — it is the unrest which is the first 
visible sign of the awakening of a new national life. ' It is the work of Englishmen, — it js 
the noblest monument of their rule — it is the viable embodiment of the vast moral influence 
which they are exercising over the minds of the people of India. Never in the- history of the 
world have the inheritors of an ancient civilization been so profoundly influenced by the influx 
of modem ideas. In this Congress from year to year we ask England to accomplish her 
glorious work. The course of civilization following the path of the sun has travelled from 
East to West. The West owes a heavy debt to the East. We look forward to the day when 
that debt will be repaid, not only by the moral regeneration, but by the political enfranchise- 
ment of our people. (Loud Cheers). 

* 

In onr efforts for the improvement of our political status we feel that we may appeal 
with confidence to the sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. They* are Englishmen. By 
instinct and by tradition they are the friends of freedom. In regard to many, their interests in 
the country are permanent. In regard to many more, in view of the foiling exchange, they are 
looking forward to making India their permanent borne. Burke's well-known aphorism of the 
Anglo-Indians of his day being “birds of prey aid passage” is well-nigh an extinct tradition. 
Onr interests and their interests are identical. Their political status is not a whit removed from 
ours. If they have more influence in the Government, it is dne to sufferance. They cannot claim 
it as a matter of right. Any extension of our political privileges would benefit them as well as 
ourselves. Difference there will always be between different sections of the same community, 
as there is in this country between zemindars and ryots; as there is no European countries bet- 
ween capitalists and labourers. But we are essentially members of the same community, 
in the sense that we have common rights and common grievances, and that it Is out duty to 
stand shoulder to shoulder to remedy our grievances and to promote our rights. We are all ' 
interested in the development of our manufactures, and we all know what pressure is brought 
to bear npon the Government here — sometimes marked under the guise of philanthropy, some- 
times less thinly veiled — to interfere with the growth of our manufacturing industries. Here, 
as in other matters, united we stand, divided we fall. (Applause.) 

There is another agency — impalpable and invisible, noiselessly advancing onwards 
amid the din of our strifes toward the accomplishment of its own hidden purposes — which is 
helping us m this onward straggle. That agency is Time. “Time is with us— Time, present, 
and future, ia our ally. “Truth” says the Latin Proverb, “ is the daughter of Time” We 
rely npon the beneficent forces of the Unseen Time. I know not whether there ever was a 
golden age in the past. It is a beautiful tradition. It< embalms the ever-present sense of 
dissatisfaction winch humanity feels with the present. Dissafcisfoction is the parent of all pro- 
gress. It stirs us on to ceaseless activity for the betterment of our race. A golden age is 



indeed, looming in the future. There is a golden age in store for us and onr children. It is this 

• feeling which reconciles us to the present. We feel that if political freedom, in the sense iu 

• which it is enjoyed by British subjects elsewhere, is not to he our lot, it will be the inherit- 

ance of those who, coming after ns, will bear our names and carry on our work. In that 
faith we work. In that faith we ask others to work. Ibis the faith which is the cement 
of the Congress movement. It implies confidence in the progressive character of British 
rule. It implies confidence in ourselves. Let it not be said that this confidence is misplaced. 
Let it not be said that the. enthusiasm which animated . us in the firefc days of the 
Congress movement is on the wane. The past ought to encourage us. The future ought to 
stir us into enthusiasm. The noblest heritage which we can leave to our children and our 
children’s children is the heritage of. enlarged rights, safeguarded by the loyal devotion and 
the fervent enthusiasm of an emancipated people. Let us so work with confidence in each 
other, with unwavering, loyalty to the British connection, that we may accomplish this 
great object within a measurable distance of time. Then will the Congress have fulfilled 
its mission— justified the hopes of those who founded it, and who worked for it— not, 
indeed, by the supersession of British rule in India, but by broadening its basis, liberaliz- 
ing its spirit, ennobling its character, and placing it upon the unchangeable foundations of 
a nation’s affections. It is not severance that we look forward to — but unification, permanent 
embodiment as an integral part of that great Empire which has given the rest of the world the 
models of free institutions — that is what we aim at. But permanence meanB assimilation, 
incorporation, equal rights, equal privileges. - Permanence is incompatible with any form of 
military despotism which is a temporary makeshift adapted to a temporary purpose. Eng- 
land is the august mother of free nations. She has covered the world with free States. Places, 
hitherto the chosen abode of barbarism, are how the home of freedom. Wherever floats the flag 
of England, there free Governments have been established. We appeal jbo England gradually 
to .change the character of her rule in India, to liberalise it, to shift its foundations, to adapt 
it to the newly-developed environments of the country and the people, so that, in the fulness 
of time, India may find its place in the great confederacy of free States; English in their 
origin, English in their character, English in their institutions, rejoicing in their permanent and 
indissoluble union with England a glory to the mother-country, and an honour to the human 
race. Then will England have fulfilled her great mission in the East, accomplished her high 
destiny among nations, repaid the Img^standing debt which the West owes to the East, and 
covered herself with imperishable renown and everlasting glory. ( Loud and long con- 

tinued Cheers.) 

The appointment of a thoroughly representative Subjects Committee to draft 
the resolutions to be adopted by the Congress and generally to settle the nature 
and order of the business to be brought before that body, terminated, as usual, the 
proceedings of the first day. 

The next day — the 28th of December, the Congress met at 11 a.m. and with 
one hour’s recess from 2 p. m. to 8 p. m. sat till 5-30 p. M: Eight resolutions,, all of 
them, except perhaps the first, of very great importance, were adopted/The first 
resolution, which referred to . certain draft rules framed by the P^dna Congress 
Committee in regard to the constitution and working of the Congress, proposed 
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that these rules should be circulated by the Poona Committee to the different 
Standing Congress Committees in the country with instructions to report to the 
General Secretary and the Standing Counsel at least three months before the nest 
Congress. The resolution was moved by Mr. J . Ghosal of Calcutta, a veteran 
Congress-man, in a neat little speech, in which, however, he took care to say that 
personally he was of opinion that the tune had hardly arrived to fetter the Con- 
gress with any hard and fast rules. Mr. JaishiR&m of Lahore, in seconding, 
suggested the formation of “ a sort of Cabinet or Council, to consist of, at least, one 
member from each Province to meet at least once a year for a few days in some 
central province.” The second resolution was with reference to the Royal Com- 
mission, at present sitting in London, to inquire into the administration of Indian 
Expenditure. The Congress resolved that the present inquiry was bound to he 
unsatisfactory and practically useless, unless (i) questions of policy were 
included in the scope of the enquiry and (ii) facilities were afforded and 
arrangements made for receiving 'evidence other than official and Anglo- 
Indian. The Congress also advocated that the proceedings of the Commission 
should he conducted with open doors. Babu Baikunth Nath Sen, (Bengal) 
who was in charge of this resolution, observed that the inquiry was 
due to the efforts of the British Committee of the Congress. u But” said 
he, “ those sympathetic and generous gentlemen did not ask for this sort of 
thing ; their demand was for a Commission of a more comprehensive character. 

Most, if not all, of you know what that demand was It was a demand for 

an inquiry into the condition of the people of India and their wants ; into their 
capacity to bear the present financial burdens ; into the possibility of the reduction 
of expenditure ; into the nature of the system of their revenue ; into the financial 
relations between India and England and also generally with regard to their sys- 
tem of Government.” With regard to the exclusion of questions of policy from 
the scope of the inquiry, he contended that he failed to see how the question of 
expenditure could be considered apart from questions of 1 policy which regulated 
that expenditure. The speaker also urged strongly that the inquiry ought to be 
conducted with open doors. “ We do not” said he “ kpow at present what sort 
of evidence has been offered. It may he that some of the evidence has to be met 
■with rebutting evidence. How can you rebut evidence, the nature of which is not 
known?” The resolution was seconded by the Hon. Mr. Jambulingam Mudliar 
- (Madras) who said that it wa3 necessary that the labours of the Commission 
__ should result in something more than a mere audit of the accounts of 
the Government of India. “ We have” he said, “confidence enough both here 
and in England that they do their account-business very properly and it is not 
for the purpose of auditing their accounts that we have for so many years been 
asking for a Commission of enquiry. Our object in asking for the Commission 
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“7 *«»4» «WB w devised to meet tie growing and over- . 
growing, expenditure of this country and whether any relief could not he given to 
our overburdeued^masses The next speaker to this resolution was Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya of 'Allahabad, always a favourite on Congress platforms. He 
expressed his disappointment at the results of the transfer of the Government of 
India from the old East India, Company to the Crown direct. “Before Her 
Majesty “ said Mr. Malaviya, “assumed the direct 1 Government of this country, 
more earnest attention was given to Indian affairs ; there was‘a keener desire to 
see that no injustice' was done which could he averted and that the interests of the' 
people of India were properly protected and promoted, than unfortunately often 
seems to be the case now. In the year 1773, when the East India Company 
applied for a renewal of their charter, there was an inquiry, by a Parliamentary 
Committee into the administration of India • by that Company. That inquiry 
was followed by another inquiry in the year 1793; and that was Mowed by 
similar inquiries every twenty years, until the Government of India passed from 
the Company to the Crown. Every one. of these inquiries led to important reforms, 
because it disclosed the defects wh ich exis ted in the administration during the 
preceding twenty years- r /&mce Her Majesty has assumed tbe 'GovermnMA of 
_t his c ountry, no such inquiry has been held.” After referring to the labours of 
the^Piurfnrni^ ^ Cofa imlttee. which sat from 1871 to 1874, and which is 
generally known as the Fawcett Committee, Mr. Malaviya proceeded to ob- 
serve “ That the Commission may. he of any earthly use and may entitle its 

, recommendations to any weight in the minds of reasonable men, it must inquire 

- 0' ' 

into . the capacity of the ^ndian people to bear the existing public expenditure. 
/It must inquire*, whether their means permit of their having the Civil and 
Military Services maintained at the present high scale of salaries. It must 
. inquire and find out whether these services cannot be obtained at* a cheaper rate, 
whether a larger employment of the children of the . soil will not secure a great 
and a much needed relief to the tax-paying community in India Unless all this 
is done, no one should expect the Commission to be productive of any substantial 
good to the country.” 

The third resolution was a protest against the reckless and irresponsible 
growth of the expenditure — and especially the Military expenditure — of the 
‘country, and was moved by Mr. D. E. Wacha of Bombay, a tried veteran in the 
cause of the Congress and nowits Joint General Secretary. There are few 
public men in India who have paid such close attention to the several political 
and industrial questions of the day as Mr. Wacha. In particular his knowledge 
of Indian, finance /is almost .unrivalled and after Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, Mr. 
Wacha has always been the financial adviser of the Congress. His speech on 
this occasion was as usual a most valuable array of facts and figures, and should 
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be read in its entirety. It is dfficult to give in a small compass the many points 
which Mr. Wacha makes therein, or even to choose a representative extract. The 
burden of his theme, however; was that the irresponsible aggressions on the 
frontier, resulting in a reckless growth of Military expenditure,— ffcof and not 
exchange was the true cause of our financial embarrassment.- On 'this point, 
Mr. TVacha has the satisfaction to .find that such great authorities on Indian* 
finance as Sir David Barbour/ Sir Auckland Colvin and Mr. A J. Wilson, are 
now ranged on the same side of the controversy as himself. The Congress, is 
often accused by the apologists of Government of indulging in mere destructive 
criticism on this subject of finance and Military expenditure. This is how 
Mr. Wacha meets the charge :■ — 


^Vhen we civ out for curtailment, the Government of India throws in our teeth the 

lliiitarr and 

Ciril'Ex- challenge that we should show them the way, as if we were in possession of all those minute 
p* admire. the aid of which it was possible to submit suggestions ! Our representatives in the 

Supreme Council were twitted on this matter last year. Our good friend, the Hon. Mr. Mehta, 
{Land Cheers), endeavoured to grope his way through the maze of the budget as best he oould. 

I pointed out what these difficulties of details were in my Presidential Address at the Belgaum 
Provincial ConfeiesariDT May last. WhatTfiappeos is this! ^TKa'A. finance and revenue accounts 
published by the Government of India are of a very incomplete character. Though these 
ponderous tomes bristle with figures, when you dive deep into them 'and ende avonr to 
bottom of a given charge, yon find yourself stumbling. Ton cannot ma£e"any progress because 
the very details which are requisite' for purposes of analysis or comparison are either suppressed 
or given in a form winch defy such analysis. Our efforts prove futile;. I can take at random 
any head or subhead of an account and make dear to you my allegation. Bat it is impos- 
sible I can do so at the present moment.' As things ore, it is not possible to make what are 
called “constructive” proposals, when we are not furnished with the materials to enable us 
to do so. We can only offer ” destructive” criticism and we cannot be blamed for it. In this 
respect, I think, our own Local Government may be said to be more advanced than the Im- 
perial authorities. The detailed statement of the annual budget is on the whole pretty satis- 
factory -and full of those minor details which are so necessary for purposes nob only of compa- 
rison and criticism but suggestions. Were the Supreme Government to make available for 
members of its Council, as well as* the public at large, all those minute details, on the basis, 
of which the annual financial statement is prepared, 1 for one am quite sure that we would 
he in an infinitely better position to assist the Government in our endeavour to curtail expen- 
diture than we are. But so long os it prefers to conceal these and allows the public to grope 
* in the dork, nothing practical is at present possible. 

A Mahomedan delegate — Munshi SHaik Hussain ( J unnar /—seconded the 
resolution, which was further supported by Mr. S. K. Nair of Madras and Dr. 
K. Bahaduiji of Bombay. 

Be solution IV appealed “ to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take practical Bteps for the purpose of carrying out the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions in the Administration of Justice/’ and was 



entrusted to Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose, the eminent Calcutta lawyer, and one of the 
ablest of Congress leaders. Mr. Ghose has given great thought to this subject 
and has done much, both, in’ this country and England, to br ing it within the 
pale of practical politira. His speech was a model of close and cogent reasoning- 
The great desirability %>f this reform is indeed admitted by Government them- 
selves, who, however, plead inability to carry it-\)ut for want of funds. Mr. 
Ghose, however, contends that so far as the Administration of Justice is 
concerned, Government have no financial loss to hear, but that there is a 
considerable surplus, after paying all expenses, to the credit of the Government 
under the head of Public Justice. And he thinks that “ it seems unreasonable 
that we should be put off on the ground of financial embarrssment,. when there 
is a yearly surplus which ought undoubtedly to be devoted to improving the 
very administration which yields that surplus. 1 * a But,” says Mr. Ghose, “ this is 
after all not the real objection.” ' 

It is time that the reasonable heads of the government and the public at large 
should know and realise what the real objection of our opponents is. Not long ago, a dis- 
tinguished Indian Civilian, belonging to this Presidency, I think I opght to mention his 
name because he made no secret of ibr-Mr. James, Commissio.tu® in, Sind,-*»irroto • an_ article 
in an English magazine, in which bo- described the present system which combines judicial 
and executive functions, in one officer as “ the mainstay of British power in India.” (Shame.) 
The real objection then is the apprehension on the part of the. Executive officers that their 
prestige will suffer! if the reform we advocate is carried out. I oannofc help thinking that 
the vice of out present administration is that justice is too often sacrificed at the altar of that 
bugbear known as Prestige.- (Hear, bear.) I have always understood that the real “mainstay 
of British power in India” was not in a system which tended to pervert justice, but in the 
belief that English courts dispensed even-handed justice. I am dure I express the -opinion of 
every one present here when I say that that is the true “ mainstay of British power in India,” 
and anything which tends to impair that confidence in the minds of the people strikes at the 
root of what is the true “ mainstay of British Power.” ., • ' 

The Hon’ble Mr. Setalwad, a rising public man on the Bombay side, who 
seconded the resolution, very pertinently asked how it was that while Govern- 
ment had no money to effect so urgent a reform as the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, they never had any difficulty in finding money for border 
wars, or to grant a large annual sum as Exchange Compensation allowance to its 
overpaid European Officers. Mr. Harchand Roy (Karachi), Mr. Bipin Behary 
Bose (Lucknow), Dr. B. Luxmandas (Rajputana) and Mr. B. R. Sahasra- 
budhe (Satara) having also spoken in support of the resolution, it was 

adopted unanimously. 

/ 

. Resolution V referred to the Juiy Bill, then before the Supreme Legislative 

Council and was moved by Mr. W. C. Boneiji, twice President of the Congress, 

* • 6 
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and one of the foremost and most respected of Indian leaders. Mr. Bonerji is 
one of the finest speakers in India and he subjected the Government measured 
to most effective criticism. Subsequently the most obnoxious provisions of the 
Bill — notably that about special verdicts — were ’ withdrawn by Government. 
Mr. Boneiji thus dwelt on the importance of Trial by Jur*£jia India : — 


The Jury learn English almost Irom onr childhood. We try to speak English and write 

English, and what is the result? — We are told specially hy our Anglo-Indian friends that 
we only write and talk Baboo English — ( Laughter ) — and they make fun of us. Of course, 
we do not venture to make fun of the English-Marathi, the English-Hindoostani and 
the English-Gujarati that is spoken. ( Cheers and Laughter). Far be it from us to do that. 

.What we say is that a man, who is to translate in Ins own mind into English the words 
coming from a witness, probably a rustic witness, words with which he is not familiar, words 
which do not bring an echo to his -own mind, has his whole mind bent upon taking 
this down as correctly as possible ; he cannot attend to tbe witnesses, he can only attend 
to the language and put that language on paper. Whether he takes it down correctly or in- 
correctly, Goodness alone knows. {Laughter). But the trials, when they are not held with the 
assistance of juries, take place upon the basis of what they tike down; it is upon the basis 
of what they take down that the lives of persons charged with capital offences and liberties 
of person b obliged with other offences are- either sacrificed or put in jeopardy. The High 
Court, no doubt, is an institution for which afrnost every -'person in this country has great 
regard — I may say an affectionate regard ; but they can only deal with cases that go before 
them upon the written evidence taken down under ' tbe circumstances to -which I have 
alluded.' If you had Indian gentlemen .as jurymen sitting with those Judges, they would 
not have to translate .into .any language other than the language in which witnesses give 
their evidence. They would be able to watch the demeanour of witnesses, they would be able 
to know from hesitation in speaking and from various little things, what an untruthful one 
gives ont. With the man who knows the way in which the witnesses live and talk, no 
witness can with success expect to be believed when he ought not to be believed. Therefore, 
in a country like this, where trials take plaoe under these circumstances, trial by jury is the 
only trial at which truth can he arrived at. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Venkat Subba Iyer of Madras, Me- 

Gutikar (Belgaon) Mr. iC R. Desai . and Mr, Joseph Benjamin of Ahmedabad 

and Mr. S. B._ Bhate (Belgaon) speaking, in its support. ' 

. • 

The next resolution referred to a certain Notification' t>f the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, which has practically had the efifect of gagging 
the Press in territories under British administration in Native States. Mr. Sey- 
mour Keay moved it in a very telling speech, Mr. Ramchandra Pillai seconding 
and Mr V. V. Modak and Mr. G. B. Phansalkar supporting it. This Notification 
runs as follows; — 

Gagzing the “ No newspaper or other printed work, whether periodical or other, containing news 

l>rfc68 ‘ or comments on public news, shall, without the written . parols jion for the time being 
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in force of the Political Agent, be edited, printed or published after the first day of 
August 1891 in any local area administered by the Governor-General in Council bat not form- 
ing part of British India; (2) If after the day aforesaid any person shall, without the 
permission aforesaid, edit, print or publish any such newspaper or work as aforesaid 
in any such area aforesaid, the Political Agent may, by an order in writing, require 
him to leave such local area within seven days of such order, and prohibit him from re-entering 
such local area without' the written permission of the said Political Agent. For any breach, as 
mentioned in the last paragraph of the despatch, the offender shall be liable to forcible expulsion 
from sach local area in pursuance of an order to be made in writing by such Political Agent. 

It is needless to say that such a Notification cannot fail to be an engine of 
oppression and terrorism in the hands of an unscrupulous Political Agent. Mr. 
Seymour Keay’s criticism of it, which is most scathing, will be found on pp. 
90-92 of the detailed report. 

Mr. Kalicharan Banerji, the well- known orator of Bengal moved Resolution 
VH, which advocated the holding of all Competitive Examinations for the Indian 
Civil Services simultaneously in India and England. The Congress has always 
attached very great importance to this reform, without which, indeed, it is 
impossible to remedy many of the evils that characterize the existing adminis- 
tration. The House of Commons has indeed admitted the justice of our claim 
but the Indian bureaucracy will move heaven and earth before it will allow effect 
to be given to that resolution. The grievous injustice involved in the existing 
arrangements to the Natives of India, the solemn pledges of equal treatment 
repeatedly given by the British Government in the matter, their remaining prac- 
tically . unfulfilled till now and the attempt which is being made of late to re- 
pudiate those pledges,— these and other points were clearly brought out by Mr- 
Kalicharan Baneiji in a speech of great power. Mr, Sundernath Khote of 
Bombay seconded the proposition which was supported by Mr. Devrao Vinayak 
(Berar) and Mr. Hafiz Abdul. Rahim (Aligarh). The last named gentleman — a 
Mahomedan — said ; — 

The strongest argument, put forward by some of my co-religionists and apparently 
accepted by Government is that the Mahomedans and some of the Hindoo martial races will 
not have an equal chance with the other Hindoos if the resolution is carried into effect. I do 
hot admit this theory to be correct; but supposing it is corieat, gentlemen, does it 6tand to 
reason that if one member of a family be sick and the doctors order him to hare a restricted 
diet, that the other members of the same family should be asked to be content with the sumo 
diet? {Laughter and Applause). Certainly, not even sick people themselves will agree to 
tins proposal, because the-diet prescribed will weaken all and there will be no one to care for 
them. {Cheers). 

Resolution. VIII, which was a very important one, referred to the for- 
ward military policy pursued during recent years, by the Government of India, 
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and was in the following terms In view of great extensions of the British 
power on the North-West and North-East of the proper frontiers of India iuto 
regions not contemplated by Parliament when it passed Section 56 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Congress is of opinion that over and above the sanction of 
Pa rliam ent necessary before the revenue and forces of India are employed outside 
the frontiers of India, the interests of India absolutely demand that the expenses 
of all such expeditions should be shared between England and India, Without 
some such additional guarantee, the Forward Military Police will involve India 
in hopeless financial confusion.” 

Mr . IT. A, Wadia af Rajkot,, a very fine speaker and a disciple of Mr. 
Dadabhai'Naorojee, moved it in an eloquent speech. The speaker, after deploring 
the departure from the wise policy of Lord Lawrence, thus proceeded : — 

It was Gilgifc and Chiias yesterday. It is Chifcral and MasLuj to-day. To-morrow, 
Sir, it may be some unspeakable pass! A third day, and some unutterable height l The ques- 
tion is — Where is the line to be drawn t And that question must be answered not at Guildhall 
banquets and in post-prandial orations ; not to gentlemen who are addressed hut are not taxed ; 
not to people who applaud but do not par, and who, we may not uncharitably believe, would 
applaud a great deal less if they had to pay a little bit more. (Cheers). No, Sir, that question 
must he answered here at Poona and Bombay, at Madras and Nagpore, at Allahabad and La- 
hore, perhaps at Simla, certainly at Calcutta. It must be answered in our Legislative Halls 
to our Members in Council, to those whose duty it is and whose task it shall be, — I will 
not eay to represent, for I wish to offend no prejudices — but I will say to interpret 
to our rulers the views and. wants, the ways and wishes of the tax-payers of the land ; 
and who, when the occasion comes, will remind our rulers of the poor thousands whose 
insufficient incomes are not exempted from taxation; of the poorer millions on whom the 
savage salt-tax infl’ets a daily privation and almost inhuman wrong; of- the tens of 
millions, poorest of all, who, in this land of plenty, where nature herself is so bounteous, live 
a life of semi-starvation and meet with mute resignation death which is premature and 
therefore unnatural. When I say all this I do not forget, and I do not ask you, my country- 
men, to forget the limitations and restrictions imposed on our Legislatures. It is on that ac- 
count that we need the interference and the control of a Parliament, We have been told by Sir 
Aucland Colvin and Sir David Barbour that practically there is no control in India over the 
Military Expenditure. We know that it is necessary according^ to the Act that Parliament's 
sanction must be obtained before Her Majnoty’e foroce are employed in wars beyond our fron- 
tiers. But that provision has been disregarded and set at naught. There will be no control, 
no efficioafc control by Parliament unless Parliament has behind it the voice of the British 
public and that voice will he raised only when the British tax-payer’s pocket is touched. We 
therefore ask that England must share with India the expenses incurred in the defence of 
India’s frontiers. • 

Mr. D. G. Padbye (Bombay) seconded the resolution in a, short but 
lucid speech, in the course of which he observed : — 
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' We would not like to ask England' simply because she is .rich to give us a contri- 
bution ; .it is not a dole of charity we ask, but it is fair and simple justice that we demand. 
(applause). We say that if England is to benefit by operations on the North-West frontier 
which are for the benefit of her manufactures and industries, she should bear her share of the , 
expenses. It was for the benefit of those- manufactures and industries that Burmah was 
annexed and it will be much more for her benefit than for that of India if further military 
operations are undertaken on the North-West and Eastern frontiers. It is on those grounds 
that we ask England to share the expenses of future operations, and I hope you will carry 
the resolution with acclamation. (Cheers).* . 

Mr. W. A Chambers (Bombay) also spoke in support of this resolution. 

He said : — * . ' 

• * ■ 

« t 

In a word, .the resolution means that if India is to be saved from bankruptcy, Eng- 
land must come to her aid. Now, that is not a mere platitude., that is not' a mere common- 
place, for every man who. knows anything of Indian finance, admits that India in heT present 
financial condition is not able to bear the burden put upon her. But you ask that India ahall 
have it paid for her by England. Well, I do not know that England will pay your bills, be- 
cau8e / the English tax-payer, -like every 'other class of people, keeps hold, of his money 
pretty tight. There is, however, one gleam of satisfaction to be derived, and I get it from 
my reading of the English newspapers. It is that one of the- most notoriously reactionary 
countries in England is hoist with her own petard ; I allude to Lancashire. Lancashire, 
which beats the big drum as loudly as any other reactionary politicians in England, now_ 
understands what the. beating of the big.drum costs in India. . (Cheer). She has -to pay the 
'bill and she does not like it. It is understood she shall pay part of the Chitral expenses. In 
this respect I think we have got our Anglo-Indian friends with us. 

«’ ■ « * • 4 m 

.This was the last resolution passed by the Congress on this day. The 

» “ ' ♦ 

next day being a Sunday, the Congress adjourned till 11 *a.m. on . Monday the 
30th December. Before ' adjourning however, the President was authorized 
amdist demonstrations of enthusiasm to send a telegram of congratulations to Mr. 
Gladstone on his completing his 86th year that day. 

The programme of work for the third day was a very heavy one, no 
less than 18. resolutions being on the agenda paper, four of which were, however, 
only of- a formal character. Before commencing the proceedings, the President 
made several announcements, one of which was to the effect that he has received 
a telegram from H. H. the Maharajah of Durbhanga, one, of' the staunchest' 
supporters of the Congress, urging the Congress to take steps to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Pandit Ajudhyanath, the Maharaja offering to subscribe 
Rs. 2,000 towards the fund, Mr. Parameshvaram Pillai (Madras) was then 
called upon to move Resolution IX, which related to the grievances of Indian 
settlers in South Africa. In an able and interesting speech, Mr. Pillai des- * 
cribed the position of Indian settlers in South Africa and the unfair and un- 
' 7 
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justifiable manner in which all kinds of civic disabilities are being sought to be 
imposed upon them by the white population. Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimji 
(Bombay), Mr. J. M. Samant (Sholapur) and Mr. Vithal Luxman (Gulburga) 
also spoke to the resolution. Mr. R. N. Mudholkar (Berar) then moved a 
resolution regarding the indebtedness of Indan agriculturists, protesting against 
any restriction of the right of private alienation of lands by legislation as remedy 
against agricultural, indebtedness, and advocating as such remedy a spread 
of general education and a relaxation of the rigidity of the present system of the 
revenue collections in those parts of the country where the permanent settle- 
ment did not obtain. Mr. Mudholkar warned the Government that any restriction 
of the right of private alienation would mean a breach of faith aud a confiscation 
of property “ so universal that the British Government, strong as it is, ought not 
to court the grave and wide discontent which it is sure to arouse.” But this - 
political danger is not the only objection to the course contemplated by. Govern- 
ment. There are economic objections also against it. Mr. Mudholkar enumerates 
three (1) that it will deprive agriculturists of all credit ; (2) that it will 
deprive them of stimulus to work ; and (3) that it will lead to minute sub-divL 
sions. Mr. R. P. Karandikar (Satara), always a careful and well-informed 
speaker, seconded the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. The next re- 
solution was moved by Mr. V. R. Natu (Belgaon.) It referred to the subject of ^ 
interpellations in Legislative Councils, in regard to which the Congress urged 
that members putting questions should be allowed to preface their questions by 
a short explanation of th£ reasons for them. Mr. Natu, -who spoke from personal 
experience as ex-member of the Bombay Legislative Council, showed clearly how 
the officers of Government often misunderstand intentionally or unintentionally 
the questions put to Government because of the absence of prefatory explanations 
. by the interpellating members. Mr. N. Y- Gokhale,-always a sober and thought- 
ful speaker, seconding this resolution, observed : — “ The right .that has been 
given us is no doubt powerful for good ; but at the same time you 
find a tendency and a distinct tendency on the part of a bureaucra- 
tic Government to cut away that right by methods which I cannot help 
calling insidious subterfuges, and therefore it is proposed in this resolution that 
Government should be asked to remove the -restrictions which surround the 
exercise of the right and that members should be given an opportunity of explain- 
ing the true meaning and scope of the questions which arq put by them to- 
Government” Mr. Sivaswamy Aiyar also spoke in support of the resolution. 

Resolution XII, — a rather leDgthy one, was proposed by Dr. K, N. 
Bahadurji (Bombay) in a long and eloquent speech. The resolution urged that 
there should be only one Military Medical Service with two branches, one for 
the European army and the other for Native troops, worked on Identical lines ; andt - 
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that the Civil Medical Service of the country should be reconstituted a distinct 
and independent Medical Service, wholly detached from its present Military 
connection and recruited from the open profession of Medicine in India and 
elsewhere, with a due leaning to the utilization of indigenous talent. The Con- 
gress also urged upon the attention of Government the claims and grievances 
of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants and Assistant Chemical Ana- 
lysers. In the course of his speech, Dr. Bahadurji said : — 

a 

The system of obtaining military medical loans for the work of the civil medical de- 
partment was no doubt, a necessity in the early times, hut whatever its necessity then, with 
the rapid expansion and development of the varions and special branches of the civil medical 
department, the military loan system ought to have stopped. Why, the military medical de- 
partment wants for its own work only about half of the number of men that it lends to the 
civil branch 1 This very growth of the civil department, let alone its growing needs, pleads for 
its independent life and recruitment suited to its wants. And here again be it acknowledged 
to the lasting credit of those great and good members of the military medical service 
itself who, rising superior to all considerations of mere selfish service gains, plainly and 1 
boldly said “No,” when the question was directly put t) them by their leader, who'seemed to 
have more regard for the interest of his service than his science and his profession — whether 
they would like all medical and scientific appointments to be reserved for members of their ser- 

4 1 i 

▼ice. Unfortunately, however their voice was not headed and the anomalous system took 
birth and grew. ■ And what has this system come to mean in these days ? I will not speak-t o 
you here in- my own words about it, but will speak to you in the words of Air. Ernestt Hart, an 
eminent authority,' who, as you are all aware, has spoken them after he saw things with hi 3 

* ^ * t • 

own eyes, and made a personal study of the question last year in ohr cjountry. “ The military 
medical men,” says Mr. Hart, u had learnt their work as army Surgeons at Netley, but what pre- 
parations had they made fer the diverse duties which came within the range of the Government 
medical service in India t The Indian medical service man seems to be expected by Government 
to be fit for any post that may be vacant — he is assumed to be equally fit to be'in charge of a 
lunatic asylum, and, in the capacity of Sanitary Commissioner, to supervise the sanitation of 
a province, though the chances are that he has had no special training for either post. It is 
a bizarre and stereotyped system under which men who are trained for' work of one kind are' 
.put to work of quite onother kind, and work their way up by mere seniority, with the result 
that not only we the responsible sanitary r:ports no more than mere clerks' work, telling that, 
there was> an epidemic at such and such a place, and so many people died of ii', but measures 
of vital importance (lam skill quoting Mr. Hart) to the health of the community were either 
neglected or imperfectly carried out.” No wonder, then that he condemns the system -as 
| radically wrong, and this is no soft impeachment. Thru* then, our cry that our present 
| system of civil medical administration, embracing the departments of medical science, and 
I education and sanitation, is not only anomalous but indefensible in principle and inis- 
( chievous in practice has now come to be recognised as reasonable and well founded, (phe&rs .) 

The resolution wss seconded by the Hon. Mr. B. G. Tilak (Poona) in 
an effective speech delivered in Marathi and was supported by Mr. Venkat 
, Ranoaya Chetty (Madras), Dr. Nilratan Sarkar (Bengal) and Dr. B. K. Bhatava- 

( ' 


Service of 
the Countr, 
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dekar (Bombay). A protest was next moved the Hon. Mr. Subha Row 
(Madras) in au able and well-argued speech, against the Bill, to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act, then before the Supreme Legislative Council. 
The measure, which seriously threatened the independence of the Bar, has since 
been virtually abandoned and no more therefore need be said about it here. \ But 
at the time of the meeting of the Congress, the danger was considered to be a 
real and imminent one and vigorous speeches were made in the ' Congress against 
the Bill by the gentlemen who seconded and supported the Hon. Mr Subha Row’s 
motion — Ray Jyotindra Nath Choudhary (Bengal) Mr. M. V. Joshi (Berar) 
Munshi Madhavlal (Benares) and Mr. Chatterjee from Bengal. 


Resolution XIV related to fixity of land tenure and was moved by Mr. 
N. M. Samarth (Bombay) in a powerful speech. It declared that in the interests 
of the country, it was necessary that there should be greater fixity in the tenure 
on which land was held in the temporarily settled districts and that Govemme nt 

* * *f " , * 

should impose on its own action; in the matter of enhancing the assessments, the 
same restrictions that it had imposed on the rights of private landlords. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Samarth mentioned certain facts to show that the con- 
dition of the agticulturists, so far from improving, was actually growing worse and 
worse - . • - . 


Fixity on 
’enure of 

Land. 


If they are kept in view, the statistical witchery of those,' who advocate increase of 
assessment on the ground that the agriculturists are prospering/ vanishes into thin air. The 
facts are: — (1) the unchecked growth of population; (2) the disinclination on the part of 
cultivators to migrate to other districts, however congested their own districts may be ; (3) 
their chronic condition of indebtedness; (4) the increasing exhaustion of the soil ; ( 5 ) the' 
want of capital in the hands of the landholding classes to replenish their. . de pleted fields-; ( 6 ) 
the lack of enterprise and of initiative power in the peasantry, as also their ignorance, as also 
their improvidence, wh \xcL, by the way,' they have in common with their rulers ; {Laughter.') 
(7) the inflexibility "’of the revenue demand; (8) the figures of crime, which show a large increase 
in all seasons of scarcity, showing thereby how small really is the margin of surplus profit left 
in the hands of tih^ cultivator even in favourable season ; ( 9 ) the sad tale revealed by the 
statistics of the Registration Department, namely, the large number of transfers every year of 
considerable areas from the cultivator to the money-lender ; ( 10 ) the artificial and arbitrary 
character of the system of assessment in so far as . it proceeds upon the assumption ttiat the 
holder of the land will realize for certain the expectations of intensive cultivation uponVrWch 
the Government demand is proportioned, and in so far again as it admittedly takes no note 
whatever of the class to which he belongs and the pecuniary resources at hie’ command; ( 11 )- 
and finally the insecurity engendered by a periodic increase of assessment and the -deterrent 
effect it has npon agricultural improvement in general. This last matter, gentlemen, is of a 
very serious character, and I may say that the policy underlying it ism direct contravention of 
^some of the Despatches of the Secretary of State from. 1862 onwards. 
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The resolution was seconded by Ganjam Venkataratnam (Coconada) 
and supported by the Hon. Mr. Tilak (Poona), Mr. M. M. Chakrabatty (Bengal) 
Mr. Pandurang Bapuji (Berar) and Mr. Bhagirath Prasad (Nagpore). . 

Mr. Bhagirath. Prasad (Nagpore) next called attention to the injustice 
done to the Central Provinces in the matter of nominating a member to the 
Supreme Legislative Council on, their behalf, Mr. S. L. Gokhale of Nagpore se- 
conding the resolution. Mr. Ambica Cfraran Mujumdar (Calcutta) entered a 
vigorous protest against the 'grant of exchange compensation allowance to the 
. European employes of Government' The motion having received the support of 
Mr. A. C. Parthasarathi (Madras) Mr, P. C. Roy (Bhagalpore) and Mr. R. H. 

Gokhale (Baroda) was unanimously adopted. Messrs. M. R. Bodas (Bombay) and 
F. Rangachariar (Madras), next called the attention of. the Congress to the 
grievances of third class Railway passengers. Mr. Venkat Ramaya Chetty (Mad- 
ras), seconded by Mr. Najnmdin,.a Mahometan delegate from Satara and support- 
ed by Mr. Mahadev Gangadbar (Bombay) and Mr. Deva (Kolaba), dwelt on the 
numerous hardships' imposed upon the poorer classes of the people by an excessive- 
ly rigorous Forest administration. Mr. G. K. Gokhale (Poona) advocated that 
the first opportunity afforded by an improvement in the finances of the country 
should be utilised to reduce' tbe salt duty, as its high rate meant grievous suffer- 
ing to the millions of India. Mr. Herambo Chandra Moitra (Calcutta) moved the 
next resolution. : in a very eloquent speech. The resolution declared that it was 
inexpedient in the present state of education in, the country that Government 
grants for higher education should in any way .be withdrawn and called upon 
Government to. increase public expenditure on all branches of education and to 
establish technical Schools and Colleges in the country. '. Among the speakers 
' to this resolution was the Rev. Mr. Sunderland, an American gentleman who 
attended the Congress as a delegate from the Punjab. , He spoke in very glowing 
terms of the Indian National Congress, "the work done by it and the future lying 
before it and ridiculed the idea of any civilized Government contenting itself 
with spending' only one per cent, on public education. The next resolution 
related 'to import and excise duties on Cotton goods and was proposed by Mr. 
D. E.' Wacha (Bombay), who spoke with the knowledge of an expert on the 
subject. The Congress asked the Government of India to stand firm in its policy 
of levying import duties for revenue purposes — an appeal, alas ! soon shown to 
have been made in vain. The Hon, Mr. P. Anandaeharlu seconded the rcsolu- 
/tion which was supported by Mr. Tulsiratn (Madras) and Mr. V. , N. Apte 
/(Poona). The next resolution — : the last of those which were not merely 
formal — was'the usual omnibus resolution, containing the views of the Congress 
'■ on a number of different subjects. It was proposed by Mr. All Mahomed 
I Bhimjee (Bombay) and seconded by Mr. N. M. Samarth (Bombay). 
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Pour formal resolutions were next passed. It was- resolved to hold the 
Con<ress for 1896 in Calcutta. A sum of Rs. 60,000 was voted to meet the ex- 1 
penses of the British Committee and the cost of the Congress organ,' India. The 
Congress tendered its most grateful thanks to Sir W. -Wedderbum and other - 
members of the British Committee for their noble wort on behalf of India. The 
entire audience rose as this proposition was moved. Equally, enthusiastic 
was the demonstration amidst which Mr. A. O. Hume was re-appointed Gene-, 
ral Secretary of the Congress for 1896, Mr. D. E,. Wacha being appointed 
Joint General Secretary for. work in India. , A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Kao BahadurS. B. Jatar, was also enthusiastically carried. Finally the 
Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji rose to close the sittings of the Congress and 
delivered a most thrilling speech, in the course of which he spoke in appreciative 
terms of all those who had contributed, in one way or another, to make the Ele- 
venth Congress a success. One name was inadvertently omitted — that of 
Messrs G, B, Naik & Co., who had supplied about 5,000 fans to the delegates and 
visitors at their own cost. At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Banerji declared 
the Eleventh Indian National Congress dissolved. 

Thus came to an end the labours of the Eleventh Congress of the Indian 
people. A most brilliant success it was from every point of view. The delegates 
dispersed amidst hearty and enthusiastic cheers for the Queen-Empress, Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerji, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and last but certainly not least 
Mr. Hume, the' father of the Congress^ 
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RESOLUTIONS 

■ PASSED 1 AT THE ' 


ELEVENTH INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

: ■ > 

HELD AT POONA 

On the 27th, 28th, and 30th December, 1895, 


RESOLUTION I- . 

Resolved— .That the draft rales in regard to the constitution and working of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, as framed by the Poona Congress Committee in accordance with 
the resolution, in that behalf, of the lost Congress, be circulated by the Foona 
Committee to all the Standing Congress Committees, with instrnctions to report 
to the General Secretary and the Standing Connsel at least three months before 
* the next Congress. 

RESOLUTION IL 

Resolved— That this Congress is of o])inion that the enquiry by the Expenditure Com- 
mission will not be satisfactory to the people of this country, nor be of any 
practical advantage to the Government, unless the lines of policy which re- 
gnlate expenditure ard enquired into and unless facilities are afforded and ar- 
rangements made for receiving evidence other than official and Anglo-Indian. 
And this Congress also feels that the enquiry would, in all probability, yield 
better results, if tbe proceedings were conducted with open doors. 


— if *“ 


RESOLUTION ML 


Resolved— That this Congress again records its firm conviction that in view of the embar- 
' rasscd condition of the finances of the country, the only remedy for the present 
state of things is a material curtailment in the oxpenditnre on the Army- 
Services and other military expenditure, Home Charges and the cost of Civil 
'■ •Administration ; and it notices with satisfaction that expert opinion in England 
has now come over to the view of the Indian Parliamentary Committee that 
• ■ growth in military expenditure is a more potent cause of Indian financial em- 
„ barrassment than the condition of exchange. 


.nt- 




RESOLUTION IV. 


Resolved— That this Congress again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take practical steps for the purpose of carrying out the separation of J udi- 
^/ciol from Executive functions in the administration of justice. 


Constitution of 
the Congress. 


Expenditure 

Commission. 


Military 
and Civil 
Expenditure. 
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dicial and Execu- 
tive functions, 



Trial by jury. 


Liberty of the 
PTuse. 
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Forward Military 
Policy. 
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RESOLUTION V- , , 

Resolved — That this Congress views with alarm the constant changes that are being made and 
threatened on the subject of trial by Jury in this country, and, regard being bad 
to the fact that ££> demand fof aoy^ su<^ cbangOaf'been made by any portion of 
the population of British India, trasts'that the jSlli now before the Snpreme. Le- 
gislative Council on the subject will not befjurther proceeded with; and this Con- 
gress, reaffirming resolutions passed by former Congresses, also trusts that trials 
by Jury will be extended to districts and offences to which the system at present 
does not apply and that their verdicts should be fiuaU , ; 

RESOLUTION VI- 


Resolved— That this Congress, being of opinion that the Government of India Notification 
of 25th June 1891 in the Foreign Department, gagging the Press in territories 
under British administration in Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mis- 
chievous in its nature and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty of 
the people, again enters its emphatic protest against the same and urges its 
cancellation without delay. 

RESOLUTION VII- 


Resolved— That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, again- records its deep 
regret that the labours of the Public Service Commission have practically proved 
void of any good results to the people of this country, and repeats its conviction 
that no satisfactory solution of the question is possible, unless effect is given to 
the resolution of the House of Commons of June 1893 in favour of holding the 
competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Services simultaneously in Iudia / 
and England. i . . . ' J 


RESOLUTION VIII- 


V * , 

Resolved— That in view of the great extensions of the British power on the North- 
West and North-East of the proper- frontiers of India into regions not 
contemplated by Parliament when it passed Section 56 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Congress is of opinion that over . and above the sanc- 
tion of Parliament necessary before the revenue and forces of India are 
employed outside the frontiers of India, the interests of India absolutely de- 
mand that the expenses of all such expeditions should be shared between Eng- 
land and India. Without some 6uch additional guarantee, the forward Military 
policy will involve India in hopeless financial confusion.- 


RESOLUTION IX- 


Resolved— That the Congress deems it necessary to record its most solemn protest against 
the disabilities sought to be, imposed on Indian settlers in South Africa, and it 
earnestly hopes that the British Government and the Government of ' India will 
come forward to guard the interests of these settlers in the same sprit in which 
• they have always interfered, whenever the interests of their British-born subjects 
have been at stake. 
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RESOLUTION X- 


Resolved— That, in the opinion of fchis Congress, any proposal to restrict the right of private 
' : * .^ tfienatioo of lands by le^slatlon as a remedy for tiie relief of agricultural in- 

: - -d^btedness will be a most retrograde measure, and will, in its distant conse- 
■- qnences, not only check improvement bat reduce the agricultural population to a 
condition of still greater helplessness.- The indebtedness of the agriculturist 
- classes arises partly, from tbeirJgnoroucfi .and partly, from the application of a 
too rigid system of fixed revenue assessments which takes little account of the 
fluctuating conditions of agriculture in many parts of India ; and the true reme- 
dy must be sought in the spread of general education and a relaxation of the 
rigidity of the present system of revenue collections in those parts of the country 
where the permanent settlement does not obtain. 

RESOLUTION XI- 

^Resolved — That this Congress notes witlf satisfaction that the right of interpellation, vested 
\ in non-official members of the Legislative Councils, has, on the whole, been exer- 

cised in a spirit of moderation, which has secured the approval of the authorities 
here and in England; and the Congress, being of opinion that the practical utility 
of interpellations wonld be greatly enhanced, if the members putting them were 
allowed to preface their questions by a short explanation of the reasons for them, 
urges that the right lo-iuake suchjaxplaiiatioas ought to..be granted. 

RESOLUTION XII- ' 


Resolved— («) That this Congress notices with satisfaction that its views in regard to the 
urgency and lines of reform in regard to the condition of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Medical Services of the couutry are being endorsed in influential Medi- 

- ' cal and . Military circles, and that in the interests of the public, Medical 
V. Science and the profession, as also in the cause of economic administration, 
^ this Congress once again affirms ( 1 ) that there should be only one Military 
" Medical Service with two branches, one for the European army and the 

other for native troops, worked on identical lines 5 ( 2 ) that the Civil Medi- 

- , cal Service of the country should be . reconstituted a disti nct and independ- 
V ent Medical Service, wholly detached from its present MilitaryTjUfiQcctrofl, 

and recruited, from the open profession of Medicine in India and elsewhere, 
with a due leaning to the utilisation of indigenous talent, other things 
being equal. 

(J>y That this Congress further affirms that the status and claims of Civil Assistant 
^ jv, - Surgeons mid Hospital Assistants require thorough and open inquiry with a 
^' 3 ; .view to the redressing of longstanding anomalies and consequent griev- 
: r •. 'ances ; and the Congress notices with regret that in their recent scheme of" 
; J ';- ; the reorganisation of the Chemical Analyser’s department, the oft-admitted 
- V; claime of Assistant Chemical Analysers have been apparently overlooked by 
'' yi- Government.’ • • 


- RESOLUTION XIII. 


' . \ i t ‘ ■ r '‘ '.t ,v . J 

Resolved--^-Thah this Congrea9jWhile folly sympathising with any genuine effort which the 
. , Govcrnment may make for the suppression of law-touts, views with grave alarm 

those provisions of the Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners’ Act, now pending 
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the consideration of tlie Supreme legislative: Council, -which, propose to invest 
District Judges and Revenue Commissioners with the power of dismissing legal 
practitioners and, in cases coming under the Act* to throw the ■ entire ~ burden of 
proving their innocence upon the latter ; and this* Congress, being of opinion that 
the provisions of the Bill are calculated to prejudicially affect the independence 
of the Bar and to lower the position of legal practitioners in the eyes of the pub- 
lic without, : in any way, helping to suppress law-touts or to further the ends of 
justice, urges that it should be dropped. 

• ' . * 

RESOLUTION XIV- 


load Question. 


Resolved.— That this Congress express its firm conviction that in the interests of the country 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be greater fixity in the tenure* on 
which land is held in the temporarily settled districts than exists at present, and 
that Government should impose on its own- action restrictions against enhance- 
ment of assessment similar to those which it has deemed necessary in the in- 
terests of tenants to impose upon the rights of private landlords in permanently 
settled estates. ’ . 

. . i 

RESOLUTION XV. 


Central Provinces 
and the Supreme 
Legislative 
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Resolved— That this Congress puts on record its emphatic protest against the retrogm le 
policy that the Government of India have this time followed in nominating a 
gentleman for the Central Provinces to the Supreme Legislative Council with- 
out ashing Local Bodies to mahe recommendations for such nomination and 
earnestly hopes that Government will be pleased to take early steps to give hr 
the Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has already grant- 
ed to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the N. W. Provinces. 


. RESOLUTION XVI* / 

■ j 

Resolved — That this Congress repeats its protest of the last two years against the grant of 
Exchange Compensation allowance to the undomiciled European and Eurasian 
employees of Government, involving now an annual expenditure of over a crore 
and jUiflJf of rupees. 


RESOLUTION XVII- 

■ - * \ ' * • r 

Resolved— That this Congress, while thanking the Government of India for recognising the 
grievances of third class Railway Passengers, from whom the largest portion of 
railway revenue is derived, in their recent resolutions on the subject,- desires to 
express its hope that Government will take effective steps to bring about an 
early redress of those grievances. . . • • 

RESOLUTION XVIII- 

Resolved — That this Congress is of opinion that the action of the Forest Department, under 
the rules framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudicially affects 
the inhabitants of the rural parts of the couutry by subjecting them:, to the an. 
noyance and oppression of forest subordinates in various ways, which have led to 
much discontent throughout the country. The objects of forest conservancy, as 
announced in the resolution of 1894, are declared to be not to secure the largest 
revenue but to conserve the forests in the interest chiefly of the agricultural 
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■ classes and of their cattle.- The existing set of roles snhordinate the latter con- 
sideration to the former and on amendment of the rules with a view to correct 
this mischief is^ in the opinion of the Congress, urgently called for. 

RESOLUTION XIX- 

Rea olved-rThat this Congress tenders its thanks to the Secretary of State for India for his 
. • promise of September last to take an early opportunity to reduce the Salt Duty, 
and, concurring with previous Congresses, once more places on record its sense of 
the great hardship which the present rate of salt taxation imposes upon the 
poorest classes of the country — & hardship which renders it incumbent on Go- 
vernment to take the first opportunity to restore the duty to its level of 1888. 

i * 

RESOLUTION XX. 

Resolved — That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that it is inexpedient in the present 
state of education in the country that Government grants for Higher Education 
\ shoud in any way be withdrawn, or that fees in educational institutions, wholly or 

partially supported by tbe State, should be increased, and concnrring with previ- 
ous Congresses, affirms in the most emphatic manner the importance of increasing 
public expenditure on all branches pf education and the expediency of csuvbiiol. . • 
ing Technical Schools and Colleges.- 

■V' RESOLUTION XXI- 

t 

Resolved— That this Congress is of opinion that the objection taken by Lancashire manufac- 
turers to the exemption of . Indian yarns below 20s from excise duty is not well- 
. founded, and trusts that tbe Government of India will stand firm in its policy of 
\ . levyiug .import duties for revenue purposes, as such levy does not confiiot in any 

. .. way with principles of free trade. 

RESOLUTION XXII. 

Resolved— That this Congress concurs with its predecessors in strongly advocating s 

(a) The raising of the Income Tax taxable minimum from five hundred to one 

.. thousand rupees ; ' 

(b) Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all Provincial Adminis- 
trations to induce them to cany out in its integrity the excise policy 

, enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, 105, of the Despatch, published in the 
Gazette of India of March 1890, and the introduction of a simple system of 

local option in the case of all villages ; 

» " 

(<?) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of a provision enabling 
accused persons in warrant cases to demand that instead, of being tried By 
the Magistrate, they may be committed to the Court of Sessions ; 

(d) The taking of immediate steps to improve the lot of the poorer classes in 
India, fully fifty millions of the population — a number yearly increasing, 
dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of starvation, and several 
millions actually perishing, in every decade, by starvation ; 

(e) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to make them equally 

applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, India without distinction of 
creed, caste or colour .; to ensure the' liberal concession of licenses wherever 
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wild animals habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops ; and to mate 
all licenses, granted under the revised roles, of life-long tenure, revocable 
only on proof of misuse* and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction, in 
which they are issued 5 

(f) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat, natives of India, 
as defined by statute, may be educated and trained for a military career, as 
Commissioned or nou-Commissioned officers (according to capacity and 
qualifications) in the Indian army j 

{g) The organizing throughout the more warlike races of the empire of a system 
of military service ; 

(/<) The authorising and stimulating of . a widespread system of volunteering, 
such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the people of India ; 


(«) The regulation of the imposition of the Water-cess by certain defined princi- 
ples, affording security to the rights of land-owners and of persons investing* 
money in land. 


RESOLUTION XXIII- 


2>H4£aal 

Committee Grant 


Resloved. — That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the expenses of the British Committee 
and the cost of the Congress publication, “ India, ” and also for the expenses of 
the Joint-General Secretary’s office, and that the several circles do contribute as 
* arranged, either now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1896. 


RESOLUTION XXIV- ' 


Tote of thanks to 
the British 
Committee. 


Re 30 lved— That this Congress hereby tenders its most gratefinl thanks to Sir W. Wedderburn 
and the other members of the British Congress Committee for the services rend- 
ered by -them to India during the present year. 


RESOLUTION XXV- 


Appointments of 
General and 
Joint-General 
Secretaries. 


Meeting place of 
the 12th 
Congress, 


Resolved That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. O. Home, C. B., to be its General Secretary, 
and appoints Mr. D. E. Wacha to be its Joint-General Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

<■ 


RESOLUTION XXVI. 

Resolved— That the Twelfth Congress do assemble on such day after Christmas day 1896, as 
. may be later determined upon, at Calcutta. 


SURENDRANATH BANERJEE- 

President of (he Eleventh Indian National Congress. 


Pooka, 

30th December, 2895, , 



DETAILED 


Uteprt at ilie ppadiitgs 

OF THE 

/ 

Eleventh Indian National Congress, 

HELD AT 

POONA 

On the 27th, 28th, and 30th December, 1895. 



FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The first sitting' of the Congress commenced at 2 r. sl, on Friday the 27th De- Firet Day. 
cemhcr 1895. » — 

Rao Bahadur V. M. Bhide, in opening the proceedings, said : — 

Brother-delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of the Reception Committee, I chairman of 
beg to welcome yon all most cordially. I am a very old man and with yonr permission I will Eocoption Com- 
aslc my 'friend, Professor Gokhale, to read my address for me. mittee’a Address. 

Mr. G. K.. Gokhale then read the address which was as follows : — 

Brother-delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

i * . 

On behalf of the Reception * Committee and. the general public of this Presidency, I 
offer to yon all a most cordial welcome to this ancient and historical city, where we have now 
met nnder this roof to inaugurate the sittings of the 11th session of the Indian National Con- 
gress. There is a peculiar propriety inonr meeting together here on this occasion. Such of 
yon, as have been privileged.to labour' in this great national eause for the last 10 years and 
more, know full well that it was in Poona that our General Secretary first discussed the scheme 
of the National Congress with his native friends, ( Cheers ). and it was in this city that its 
firBt sitting was to have taken place in December 1885. Untoward circumstances, however, 
interfered with that arrangement, and at the eleventh honr the meeting had to be transferred 
to Bombay. .After having completed its first cycle of ten years* existence, the Congress now 
enters upon a fresh cycle of another ten years of useful activity, as a great instrument of poli” 
iical education,, welding together all the various races and creeds of India into a great and 
glorious whole, destined under Providence to. take its rank among the foremost nations of the 
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wld. ( Cheers ). The welding process is always a work of time, and implies a long course of 
heating and hammering and this process of heating and hammering has to be repeated times out 
of number, before the union is completed. The hammering is done for us under Providence by 
great extraneous agencies, represented |jy the supremacy jof ^militant civilization and literature 
which will allow ns no rest and no seclusion from the outside world, hut will farce us to take 
our place in the race of material improvement, in 1 which it deservedly occupies the foremost 
position. Not all the hammering in the world jiowcver,: can accomplish the full results of the 
welding process, unless it is accompanied by a responsive generation of internal heat, without 
which the outside forces would only splinter us to pieces, as has been unfortunately the case 
in many other parts of the world, where old civilizations have crumbled down and never learnt 
> to raise their head again. Even in our own days, in these last years of the 19th century, we 
‘“have before us the spectacle of a great Mahomedan power in' Europe and a great Mongolian i 
power in Asia unable to retain their places from sheer inability to generate the heat, without 
which the outside influences can never work to any good account. A hundred years ago, tlio 
city, where we now meet, was the centre of a Native confederacy of powers, which held together 
the whole continent of India from the foot of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and from 
Dwarka in the West to Cuttack in the East, ( Cheers ) and appeared at one time well able to 
dispute on equal terms the place of supremacy with the great European power which had est- 
ablished itself in the lower Gangetic Valley and on the Coromandel Coast. You all know 
f what change a hundred years have effected. The moral union among even the stronger races 
inhabit India was of snch a loose and unorganised character that it gave way at all points 
when the struggle commenced in riglii earnest. If after a hundred years we had stood in no 
better position than wo did then in regard to these moral forces which tend to union and 
strength in union, our condition would be hopeless indeed. Fortunately for us, our affairs have 
been entrusted to the safe keeping of a power which has won a world-wide reputation as the mo- 
ther of great nations and the liberator of mankind^ Brought up under such a discipline, which, 
while it strikes, strikes gently and lends its helping hand to all who aspire to rise again, we have 
benefited by the education that we receive and by the material civilization which annihilates 
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time and distance, and brings us together to feel a common interest in our own elevation 
nnder the vivifying influence of a literature and a history, the like of which the world has not 
known in the past for its triumphs in the emancipation of mankind. ( Loud Cheers ). The meet- 
ings of this Congress represent the highest triumph of the influences that have been at work 
for fifty years and more and it is for us to respond to this noble call in a way worthy of the 
- place we occupy in Hie world's history. ( Loud applause . ) 

1 know there are those among our critics who dispute the truth of this position hnd 
proclaim with an air of superior wisdom, that India is but a geographical expression and that 
there is no Indian nation as snch, but only a congeries of nations, races and creeds, who have 
no cohesion in them and are only prevented from throttling each other by the fear of the Fax 
Brittanica which rules over us all. At times indeed we do present in. our internal quarrel 
about trifles a humiliating spectacle which provokes this scorn and ridicule of nations bettor 
circumstanced than ourselves. But I feel that with the magnificent spectacle we now see before ■ 

- us, you will agree with me in thinking that these temporary aberrations do not represent our 
true condition, and that the races and creeds in India have learnt to love and respect each other, 
and to work together for their common elevation. Here in this gathering we have representa- 
tives from the most distant provinces, Bengal, Assam, Punjab, N. "W. Provinces, Bajputane, 
Sindh, Gujarath, Maharastra, Carnatic, Telangan, and the Dravid country. * Nobody forces us to 
come together from all these distant places, and nothing but a common spark of heavenly fir® 
could animate so many of the best and noblest of the laud to sacrifice time, money and conveni- 
ence and testify by tbeir presence in these gatherings from year to yes r that they are deter- 
mined to forget all their differences and do all that is in their power to build up the great Indian 
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Nation, which ins been their aspiration by day and dream by night, and which, if not fulfilled 
jbefore their eyes, will certainly be accomplished in the near future, (Cheers.) All the elements 
which go to make a common united nation are now present with us ; a common political citizen- 
ship, a common loyalty to theTjueen-Empress, ( Loud 'Applause) a community of interests, under 
the influence of which no part can thrive or suffer. without the whole sharing in the prosperity 
or misfortune, and a common language and literature which binds us morally and spiritually 
together and connects ns with the wider world outside. Differences of race and creed there still 
exist, but they are getting more and more tolerant of each other, less and Jess angular every 
day, and it is the function of the National Congress, its chief and most glorious function, to in- 
duce in all the electric current of enlightenment, which will hasten the union and make it 
strong to bear the strain which time may place upon it. ( Cheers J The watch-word of the Con- 
gress-men is Indians first, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Christians, Panjabees, Mahrattas, 
Bengalees, and Madrasees afterwards. ( Cheers ) It is for us by the moderation and business-like 
character of our deliberations, by our mutual toleration of each other’s feelings and prejudices, 
to justify in act and word the hopes and aspirations of those, who, in the not distant future, seek 
to realise the dream of a united and federated India, resting secure in its loyal dependence on 
the great British Nation and able to lead the nations of Asia in the path of progressive advance- 
ment in all directions of human activity. C Cheers ) 
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I have said that the welding process is a process of hard hammering and heating. Wei 
should not' delude ourselves with the thought that things will he made easy for us and that we 
’could enter upon this new inheritance until we are regenerated, and our sins in the past have 
been washed out in. the tears that barn with repentance. Onr whole nature has to be purified 
and elevated by constant struggles with injustice in ourselves and others. Many people among 
us do not sufficiently realise how hard this straggle is naturally hound to be. They seem to 
imagine that we can pass from the old world to the new, pass from the dominion of custom and 
status to one of individual freedom and responsibility, from a fond clinging to the past to an 
. earnest confidence in the future, from obedience to force to an appreciation of self-imposed law, 
in fact from a narrow cast-iron type of life to a freer and more liberalised form of existence, 
without budging an inch or sacrificing anything. The sooner they abandon visions such as 
these, the better will it be for them and for ns all. There will be struggles, our consciences ac- 
cusing and excusing night and day, castes and creeds in conflict with one another in endless 
directions. . Such struggles are inevitable and people who are put out by the first signs of such 
differences are not the men from whom we can expect success iu such high tasks. The process 
of fusion always requires and developes a great amonnt of heat. The heat of controversy is only 
a form of such struggle for self-improvement. Already the struggle has commenced in earnest, 
and though it is a most unpleasant experience to those who have to take part in it, we 
have to reconcile ourselves to its inevitable necessity. Compromises and adjustments are 
practical lessons which can only be learnt usefully and become parts of onr 
second nature, — habit— when we are earnestly engaged in a war of principle. As the 
C hairman, of the Reception Committee, it is not for me to enter more into the history of onr 
recent experiences in Poona. I can, however, assure you, brother-delegates, that if the straggle 
was keener here than elsewhere, it was due to the fact that on both sides there was an earnest 
desire to make this ’Congress gathering as great a success as any that preceded it. ( Cheers ) ) 
How far we have .succeeded in giving you all a cordial welcome, and providing for your com- 
forts and conveniences is more than I can say at present with confidence. This much is certain 
that this gathering of delegates is one of the largest that have hitherto taken place. ( Cheers ) 
We see assembled here the representatives of all the races, classes and creeds that inhabit this 
vast country. They come from all provinces and I can only hope that our actual success in 
the arrangements adopted here' will not fall far short of what we desire. 


3 
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The lost Congress gave a commission to the Poona Committee to frame. a; draft- con- 
stitution which will give some stability to our organisation and provide ;: for' its '. permanence. 
The Committee have accordingly prepared such a draft. I trust it will' Tecerve due con- 
sideration at the hands of this Congress. The necessity for some written code lika this is be- 
coming every day more and more apparent and it is hoped that our labours in • this respfcct will 
commend themselves to you all. '• ■ , 


Our Mahomedan friends in this town have, as in some other places, held aloof, but it 
is a matter of great satisfaction to us to find that this organized attempt to stand aloof is en- 
tirely confined to this city, and that the Mahomedans of other places have more, or less cordial- 
ly co-operated with their Hindu brethren in this national work. ( Applause ) Even onr local 
Mahomedan friends, who have held aloof, have found it necessary to formulate their 
reasons for so doing. This is a welcome change, as it makes the question not one of 
feeling but one of reasonableness, with which argument is possible, and further 
discussion may lead to' a change of conviction. It is nrged by onr Poona Mahomedan 
friends that the Congress does not represent adequately all the races of India. This statement 
is itself a great concession, because the fact of representation is not denied, bat the question ia 
narrowed to a consideration of its adequacy. The proportions are not certainly adequate in re- 
gard to the population test, but jndged by the test of the spread of English education, the ade- 
quacy will not seem to be very far from the true numbers. Besides what defect exists in this 
respect will be most satisfactorily removed by Mahomedans sending more representatives to the 
Congress. The second reason assigued is difficult to deal with. Even the bitterest enemies of 
the Congress do not now venture to question the honesty of the motives which lead so many 
men from all provinces to cast in their lot with its success. Its wisdom has been questioned* 
Its practical usefulness might be improved, hut there is only one opinion now that it is an 
honest, spontaneous, native Indian effort to co-operate loyally with the British rulers of the 
land, by setting forth the non-official view on all the great questions of the day which engage 
public attention. Great British statesmen have always been anxious to see such an organization 
spring up in the land. Lord Bipon ( Loud and Prolonged Cheers ) paved the way for it by bis 
local and municipal reforms. Lord Lansdotfne assigned a distinct constitutional function to 
the Congress. It is not necessary, therefore, to dwell further on * this reason which has been 
assigned by .onr Mahomedan friends in justification of their position. The third reason has more 
force in it. Bat every year the Congress programme of work has shown improvement on its 
practical side, and the leading Bombay organs have especially noted this feature, as a hopeful 
characteristic of this year’s work. The note and the resolutions issued by the Reception Com- 
mittee will be the best answer to this charge that we can give for the present, The fourth rea- 
son assigned is that the Congress is not important enough to deal satisfactorily with the subjects 
it takes op. This is, however, a defect for which the responsibility is on other shoulders. It rests 
with the Government to utilise this vast force of public opinion, and I feel sore a day will come 
when such a recognition will be cordially extended to it. The rulers in the land have recogniz- 
ed its value by undertaking some of the reforms which it has 'striven for.' They no doubt are 
waiting to see that it strikes its roots deeper in the soil, and when they recognize it as a part 
of their deliberative machinery, the Congress will naturally be enabled to claim the full mea- 
sure of the importance to which its title at present may, to some, appear inadequate. The 
fifth reason assigned is one, which, in onr opinion, calls for no answer. The Congress meets 
and deliberates from a. faith in the capacity and willingness of Government to do all that it can 
to promote the material prosperity, and raise the general condition of the people of India. 
If this were not its faith, it would not meet from year to year. If it meets as it haef been doing, 
it is becaase it wishes to co-operate with Government in this work. {Hear, hear.) The question is 
not what Government is doing, bat how we respond to the call it makes on ns. - If Govern- 
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meat errs,, it errs from ignorance, from want of touch with the people, from differences of 
language, race and creed, from variations in its stand-point, which cannot be the stand- 
point of thp millions under its yule. It is to supply this want that it becomes the duty of 
■the people to organise themselves and give voice to public opinion. The last argument of- 
an appeal to the Koran is an argument which begs the whole question at issue ( Laughter ) 
-and the Mahomedans of other parts have shown by their attendance here that they do not 
desire to transfer their responsibility for inaction in the matter to their scriptures. ( Cheers ) 
These explanations, it is hoped, will satisfy our Musalman friends in Poona that their position 
is untenable, and will secure more sympathetic action on their part in future. ( Cheers ) 

• * ! v 

The large number of delegates that have attended this gathering, the fact? that a small 
city like ours has been able to undertake this national work which has taxed the energies of much 
larger presidency towns, the earnestness, which, notwithstanding our differences, has animated 
.the people of the Deccan to put forth all their energies, the desire on the part of our Mahome- 
tan friends to take their stand on argument and not merely on feeling— these are elements of 
hope and satisfaction. The ideas represented by the Congress programme must filter from the 
higher to the lower strata of society, and the' lead- that Poona has ta k<M in this matter 
justifies the hope that Patna and Lucknow, Benares and Cawnpore, Delhi and Amritsar, Ahme- 
dabad and Karachi, will now come to the relief of the presidency towns, which alone have till 
now borne this great annual charge. More satisfactory than all these elements of hope and 
progress — considered from the standpoint of the success of the present session — is, however, the 
choice that we have made this year for the office of the President of the 11th Congress. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerji ( Loud Cheers ) joins in himself all that is good and enlighfc-" 
ened in yonng and in old India. He is pre-eminently a man of work, working in a profession which 
is the peculiar privilege of the Brahmin community to which he belongs, ( Cheers ) and working 
at it with a zeal and energy that has won for him the foremost place in the heart of what may 
well be called tbe hope'and blossom of coining years, — the hearts of many thousands of students 
in all parts of the country. He has been a Congress-man ever since its birth, and he has labour- 
ed for it both day and night, both here and in England, with a success that is borne 
v witness to, by the approval of the entire nation. Under such guidance, this year's session is 
bound to be a conspicuous success. ( Loud Applause ) 

\ 

■ . - Ladies and gentlemen, I am now an old man past three score years and ten, the allott- 

ed' span . of human life./ I remember the time when English education first commenced iu this 
city, and I was one of the first recipients of that* education. Fifty years have 6ince • then 
passed, and daring all these years, I have tried to be an hnmble worker in all fields of 
progressive activity. I feel I have not lived in vain, when I see before me tbe dream of my 
younger years realized in being privileged to take part in such an assemblage as this. Ladies 
and gentlmen, I how request you to proceed with the formal election of your President. ( Loud 
and Prolonged Cheer s' 

Bao Bahadur V. M. Bhidb, again rising, said 

v 

Now, Gentlemen, it is left for you to select your President and proceed with the busi- 
. ness of the Congress. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. Ananda Chablu said ; — 

Brethren, the Chairman of the Deception Committee has already announced to you who 
is to be the Chairman or President and also told you everything that need be said to recommend 
him to your consideration and he wound up by saying that you are to make a formal election of 
that President so decided upon. If, gentlemen,- anybody iaiitted to be President of an assembly like 
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this, the Hon. Mr . Surendra Hath Bannerjee is undoubtedly that person. ( 'Cheers ) Ho has been 
a prominent member of the Congress ever since its birth, and as I have before said, if any one is 
qualified to fill the chair, to guide the wisdom of an assembly of this description, it is he who 
' combines in himself the most stirring eloquence, the most untiring zeal, the deepest earnestness- 
and incessant activity. ( Cheers ) Mr. Snrendra Nath Bannerjee is in that respect the fittest per- 
son and one whose name yon may justly receive with acclamation. ( Ckeei'S ) There is, I believe, 
something fitting in my coming forward to mate this preposition today, because I am the past 
master of all those present here — in fact the immediate past master but oue. The immediate 
past master was one whom I had requested to give way, because he happens to belong to the. 
same Frounce ont of which the President-Elect comes. Therefore, gentlemen, I have never 
enjoyed a greater pleasnre in performing the duty of a past master than I do now -in pro- 
posing for your acceptance the name of Surendra Nath Bannerjee. ( Cheers ) I purposely 
omit the little prefix-I mean the Honourable — which has been put to his name hut which 
does not add anything to him. Over again I ask you to accept his name with acclamation. 
( Loud Cheers ) 


Db. K. N- Bahadttkjek, in seconding the proposition, said : — - 


Mr. Chairman and brother delegates: I feel highly honoured indeed in being called 
upon to second the proposal for the election of our President. Under different circumstances 
-I shonld have felt diffident and nervous in rising to speak to a proposition for the forma! 
election of the President of our national assembly. But Surendra Hath Bannerjee is n 
name to cpnjure with, to be sure. To mention ’the very name is to call forth one’s 
best conceptions of self-sacrifice, devotion to duty, love for one’s country, gifted oratory, and 
last bnt not least, fortitude, patience, and perseverance which spell success. I need hard- 
ly illustrate these noble and distinguishing qualities of the honourable gentleman by reference 
to incidents in his remarkable life; so well-known he is to you all. But there is just an incident 
or two that I should like to mention and that ought to be remembered by every true patriot and- 
worker for one’s fellowmen. * Though steeped in grief at a heavy family bereavement, Surendra 
Nath Bannerjee did not allow his fortitude and his spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
to forsake him. On the very day of his heavy loss he attended and addressed a meeting called 
to promote the country’ a cause, and but for his moving eloquence, the meeting would not have 
been the success that it was. ( Cheers ) And again his intense love for our Congress impelled him 
as if by special grace and will of Providence to attend the Calcutta Congress at a time when he 
was actaally lying prostrate with high fever. When we remember his many and magnificent 
services to the country, whether in connection with municipal government, or as a sober and Veil- 
informed jonrnalist, or as a chosen representative of the people in the Legislative Council, or.as 
an illustrious delegate to England to plead for India before the bar of the British public who 
were, as once it was said, electrified by liis oratory, or as a devqted instructor of Indian youth, or 
as a most indispensable worker in the Congress cause or in the cause of our reformed Legisla- 
tive Councils, it cannot but call forth our admiration and affection for th$ - man and- fill us to- 
day with joy and gratulation that we shall have the honour and high privilege of beipg presid- 
ed over and guided in our deliberations by a real mau of the people whom the country delighteth 
to honour. ( Cheers )• It goes without saying that the bom loader of the people, ihafc-ho is and 
familiar as he is with the work of many a Council Chamber, he will make a most capable and 
successful President of this our country’s Council Chamber. I beg, therefore, formally to second 
the proposition that the Hon. Snrendra Nath Bannerjee do preside over this onr 11th Indian 
National Congress, and I doubt not that you will accept this proposal with joy aud enthusiasm* 
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-•’ Mr. Mujjholkab, iu supporting the proposition, said: — 

-Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in response to the call which the management have made 
upon roe to support the nomination of Mr. Suren dra Nath Bannerjee to preside over our delibera- 
tions, which has heen made by my friend Mr. Anandn Charln, I am sure no elaborate advocacy 
3 $ required on my part. Mr. Bannerjee is a man who is from the people, he is of the people, and 
he is thus eminently fitted to preside over this Congress in the name of the people. 1 have had 
the advantage, which I believe many of his friends outside Bengal have not, of hearing his elo- 
quence in an assembly almost as largo as this and X can testify to the great command he has 
over the English language and to the power he has iu making himself heard. I have seen him 
address an audience,' where by his eloquence he has made men who came to curse remain to bless. 
He .has not only the gift of eloquence, he is not only One of the best platform-orators we have in 
India, but perhaps one of the best that the English nation possesses. ( Cheers ) But what is more, 
he is a man who liaS an undying loye for his country and he has shown not by mere word of month 
but by action that ho has the greatest love for his country. What his services ore has been 
ibpokeU to by Dr. Bahadurjee and I need not go Over the same ground again. All I will say is 
tfeat knowing the gifts he possesses and the great claim he has on our gratitude, 1 think, we 
caimot confer ^greater honour upon ourselves than by electing him unanimously as President 
of this Eleventh Session of the National Congress. ( Loud Applause ) 

• \ The proposition having been carried by acclamation, Rno Bahadur Bhide installed 

the *pon. Mr. Snrendra Nath Bannoijee in the chair, after which Mr. Gbosal placed ronnd the 
President's neck a garland of unique design, presented by Bai Laxmibai. • - • 

\ . The President, who was greeted with loud and prolonged cheers, then rose to deliver his 
inaugural address. He said : 

• . • 

\ m 

Brotheb-Deeegates, Ladies and- Gkktlejies, — 

’-’.■T- -. .I ■'■C . ' ' - 

;•* ■ X thank you - heartily for electing me as President of this. Congress. lean conceive 
of no higher honor— no loftier trust— no‘ more exalted dignity — than that to which you have 
Wmxnoued me by your united suffrages,' The highest reward which in these days a public man 
may receive, next to the approbation of his own conscience, is the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen. For him what higher- mark of honor or what nobler incentive to duty could 
there be than his election as the President of an assembly like this, which is the non-official 
Parliament of his nation ? But great as the honor is, far higher is the responsibility which 
belongs to it. It is a part of the divine arrangement that where there is a privilege there is 
also a corresponding duty. Tonr President is not only your . speaker ; he is something more. 
-It is his duty to maintain ■ order, to regulate your proceedings and to facilitate the despatch of 
"your business.' Haying regard to the magnitude of this assembly, this in itself would make a 
heavy demand upon the resources, physical and mental, of the strongest and the ablest among 
ns. But your President has other duties imposed upon him. Baring the three days that the 
Congress is in session he is- your . spokesman, yonr organ, the right arm .of your strength. He 
voices forth the spirit 'Which animates yon in your deliberations, the temper which guides yon 
in thfc solemn and arduous -task which lies' before -you. One may well stagger at a responsibi- 
lity so Vast add so many sided ; but your forbearance and generosity is the saving element in the 
situation.- ' The moment yon induct any one into this. chair — the moment you instal him in his 
office-r-from tliat moment yon accord him in an unstinted measure yonr sympathy and your 
support. You forgive liirn his faults— you overlook his mistakes — yon help him in his task— 
and yon send him forth to his work, with your prayers and yonr benedictions. It has been 
truly remarked that the manner in which people conduct themselves at a public meeting is 

- * - 
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First Day. some evidence of their capacity for self-government. Judged by tins tost you are past-masters 

.■ # in the art. ( Cheers ) For I know of no assembly more orderly in its conduct, more deferential to 

constituted authority, more firm in its adherence to its programme and yet withal 'more mode- 
rate in the expression thereof than these yearly gatherings of the National Congress. ( Hear, 
hear. ) Nay more, weak as your President may be, he and the Congress are supported by an 
unseen force of immense potency. The good wishes of the educated ■ community follow us. 
They are present in spirit, if not present in body. They are watching our deliberations with in- 
tense interest. They pour forth their hearts' prayer for the success gf our work. ( Loud Cheers ) 


The Congress has 
found a plaoe 
in the Hindu 
pantheon. 


I was not a little amosed and interested to read in an English newspaper the other 
- day a statement to the effect that the women of my Province had idolized the Congress*- and 
th at it had duly found its place in the Hindn pantheon.. The fact is laid hold of by the writer 
as evidence of the superstition and ignorance of the people and their incapacity for representa- 
tive institutions. -I was hot aware that any responsible Congressman hod ever asked for repre- 
sentative institutions for our women or for the- masses of our people. However much we may / 
love and respect dur ladies, we do not -think they are yet qualified foryepresentative governs 
ment. . They are not even supposed to l>e qualified in England. Our ; demand is much more 
l i m it ed. We should be satisfied if we obtain representative institutions of a modified .character 
for the-edocated community who by reason of their culture and enlightenment, their assimila- 
tion of English ideas and their familiarity with English methods of Government might be Re- 
sumed to be qualified for snch a boon. But it wonld be useless to traverse the statement or the 
inference which is sought to be deduced from it. It wonld be almost cruel to dissipatq the 
little romance which has gathered round onr great movement. Bnt this I will say on your be- 
' hal£ that god or no god, whether the Congress has found a ‘place in the Hindu pantheon or not 
it is enshrined in the hearts of the educated co'mmunity of India— it excites their deepest re- 
verence, stirs their' most earnest enthusiasm-— it is the god of their idolatry — it is indissolubly 
bonnd up with and forms part and parcel of the life of New India. . ( Load and Prolonged 
Cheers ) . . 


The Meeting a t 
Poona. 


In addressing you on .this occasion it is impossible not. to # advert for a moment to the 
circumstance of the Congress being held at Foona. This is the first time the Congress assem- 
bles in this great- historical city. It was purely an accident that deprived Foona of the honoc 
of being the birth-place of the Congress. The first Congress was to have been held here, but 
sickness broke out in the city, and the venue had to be changed to Bombay. ,But though de- 
prived of this honor by an untoward accident, your citizens and the ' people of the Deccan 
at large have had a great hand in the up-building of the Congress. Nearly two centuries ago 
your ancestors built np an Empire which' contended with- Britain- for supremacy in India. 
Bnt those days of strife are past and gone. IT war has its victories, peace also has her triumphs; 
and this Congress will remain to yon and to those who have worked with yon as a monu- 
ment of your energy and of your devotion to the country in these times, when the triumphs of 
peace are the most enduring. 


It would be mere affectation on my part were I to- ignore those events which preceded 
the session of the Congress at Poona, and which for a time at leaat filled the public mind of 
India with alarm and anxiety. I am a stranger to your local politics and yonr local feeling. I . 
have no right to judge. I have not the means to judge. Who am I that I shonld judge ? Bnfc 
spectators sometimes see more of the game than the actual players. And this I will- venture to 
say that those who were in favour of the Social Conference being held in*the Pandal and those who 
were opposed to it were all animated by one common sentiment of devotion to the Congress move- 
ment. They differed in their methods. We who stand.ontside yonr- local controversies, while 
we sympathise with the deep-seated convictions of all parties and admire the noble sacrifice 
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yhick the Secretary of the Conference has made to restore amity and concord, most ask yon to 
■exercise mntnal charity, and forbearance to forget and to forgive, and to unite in one common 
-effort to make this Congress, worthy of the best traditions of the Congress, worthy of the capi- 
tal of Maharashtra, and an example to all future Congresses. In this connection I cannot help 
expressing my sense of admiration at the conciliatory attitude so strikingly displayed by Mr. 
Justice Ranade, Secretary of the Social Conference, at a. critical stage in history of the contro- 
versy to which I have referred. •- It averted a crisis which might have proved disastrous to 
the best interests of the Congress. - The Congress- owes a heavy debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Justice Ranade. ' 


We cannot afford to have a schism in onr camp. Already they toll ns that it is a 
Hindu Congress, althongh the presence of onr Mahomedan friends completely contradicts the 
statement. Let it not be said that this is the Congress of one social party -rather than that of 
.another. It is the Congress of united India, of Hindus and Mahomedaus, of Christians, of Par- 
kecs and of Sikhs, of those who would reform their social customs and those who would not. 
Here we stand upon a common platform— here we. have all agreed to bury our social and reli- 
gious differences, and recognise the one common fact that being subjects of the same Sovereign 
and living under the same Government and the same political institutions, we have common 
rights and common grievances. And we have called forth this Congress into existence with a 
view to safe-guard and extend -onr rights and redress onr grievances. ‘What should we say of a 
Faculty of Doctors who fell ont, because though in perfect accord as to the principles of their 
science, they could not agree as to the ago at which they should marry their daughters, or whe- 
ther jthey should re-marry their widowed daughters or not. 


The Congress has now been in existence for eleven years. We have not as yet got a 
written constitution, though, I hope, we shall provide ourselves with .one. before we separate. 

• But there lias grown around ns a body of usages, the unwritten customary law of the Con- 
gress, which govern our movement. If there is one principle more than another; which is 
uniformly accepted,' and universally assented to, it is this — that no matter what differences 
of opinion may exist among us as regards religious beliefs or social usages, they shall be no 
3>ar to our acting together in Congress-— they shall not he permitted to interrupt the cordiality 
of onr relations as Congressmen, ’ Never was the truth of this remark more strikingly illustrat- 
ed than in connection with the agitation on the Consent BilL Congressmen and Congress- 
leaders arrayed themselves on opposite sides. Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, whose ill-health 
we -all deplore, and who if he were better would probably have occupied the chair which I. so 
unworthily fill, ( No LNo-I ) strenuously opposed the Bill ; our great leader, Mr. Allan Home, 
was as strenuously in favour of it. Onr political opponents fanned the flames. They looked 
forward to an approaching schism.' They were disappointed. We rapidly closed our ranks. This 
controversy took place in the early part of 1891 : the Congres^s of 1891 held at Nagpur was as 
successful as any of the previous Congresses had been. Oars is a political and not a social 
movement ; and it cannot he made a matter of complaint against us that we are not .a social 
organization any more that it can be urged against any of my lawyer friends that they are not 
doctors! Even in regard to political matters, such is onr respect for the opinions of minori- 
ties, that so far back as 1887, 1 think it was at the instance of Mr. Bndruddin Tyahji, who 
once was onr President and whose elevation to the Bench of the Bombay High Court is a mat- , 
ter of nati onal congratulation a resolution was passed to the effect that where there is practical 
unanimity among a class, though in a minority in the Congress, that a question should not be 
discussed, it should forthwith b 3 abandoned. We who show snch great respect for the opi- 
nions of others deserve at least an equal measure of consideration from all, be they friends or 
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Special danger to 
which an orga- 
nization like the 

Congress is ex- 
posed. 


There is a special danger to which an organization such as oars, is exposed and which, 
must bo guarded against. In the days of its infancy, when it is persecuted and reviled, the 
members stand fast together, their cohesion is great, and the compactness' of the organization, 
is in proportion to the pressure of adverse circumstances brought to Lear open it. Bnt when 
these days are past and gone, when the sun of prosperity begins to shine upon it, when the 
prestige of victory comes to be associated with its honored name, wheu opposition has 
dwindled down to the proportions of an occasional and feeble protest, ottered by some jounna- 
list who is not abreast of the times aud who has not perhaps, forgotteii his old love for the 
movement, then we are confronted with the danger of there being developed irom within the 
seeds of dissension and dispute. Believed from the. pressure of adverse circumstances, the 
cohesion of the members is apt to grow less, their enthusiasm to cool aud the consistency of 
the organization to give way to the demoralizing influence of success. 


Constitution of 
the Congress. 


I am sure we have not yet arrived at that stage. "We are still exposed to the taunts ) 
and jeers of our opponents^ we are still regarded ns a set of impracticable people whose tnow4 
ledge of all things, specially of finance, leaves much room for improvement. Our progresfi 
though satisfactory, considering our opportunities and the short time we hove been in existence 
as an organization, is insignificant when compared with what we have yet to achicvo befoire 
we reach the goal of oar aspirutious, the promised laud of equal freedom and of equal rights 
with British subjects, which has ever been the dream of Congress leaders, aud which when 
realized will constitute, in the words of the late Sir Madhava Bow, the soundest triumph of 
British administration and a crown of glory to British rule. Having regard to our achieve- 
ments in the past, the possibilities which unfold themselves in the future, and the trust we 
have assumed to safeguard and extend the sphere of our rights, we should be false to ourselves 
if we did not stand shoulder to shoulder, forgetful of all differences, in the one common en- 
deavour to uphold the national interests as represented by the Congress. 


TLis leads me to the question of the constitution of the Congress. Having ‘regard to 
recent events we must accord to it the fore-front place— the place of honor — in our debates. I 
have referred to the usages, the unwritten law, of the Congress. It mast be admitted that the 
time has come when we must clearly define these usages, and accord to them the deliberate and 
authoritative sanction of the Congress. The need of a constitution was felt very early in the 
history of our movement. We are fighting a constitutional battle, and it was felt that we 
should place onr organisation upon a constitutional basis. So far bach as the year 1887 at the 
third session of the Congress held at Madras, the very first Resolution that was passed was a 
Besolution appointing a Committee to draft a set of rules to be laid before the Congress on the 
last day. of its sitting. I will read to yon the Besolution : — •' 


“ That a Committee be appointed consisting .of the gentlemen marginally enumerated 
to consider what rales, if any, may now be usefully framed in regard to the institution and 
working of the Congress with instructions to report thereon on the 30th instant,” 

In accordance with this resolution the Committee reported on the 30th December, and 
a resolution was passed to the effect that the rales be circulated to the Standing Congress Com- 
mittees who were to work on them so far as practicable, and to report thereon to the next Con- 
gress. Let me reproduce the text of the Resolution. 


“ That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under resolution— stand over for 
consideration till next Congress, bat that in the meantime copies he circulated to all Standing 
Congress Committees with the request that they will during the coming year act in accordance 
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irith these wiles so far as they may. seem to them possible and desirhble, and report thereon to 
. the next Congress with such farther suggestions as to them may seem meet.” 

I regret to have to say that the matter was not reported to the next Congress which 
met at Allahabad and was not considered by them. It was not considered till 1894 at the Mad- 
ras Congress of last year. In 1893 when the Congress met at Lahore, a strongly-felt wish was 
expressed in favour of providing the Congress with a constitution without farther loss of time. 
It was, I think, those good and self-sacrificing men connected with the Anglo-Vedic College 
. Vrho urged upon us the need of a constitution. They pointed to their own great College as evi- 
dence of what might be. done by organised effort proceeding upon a constitutional basis. Noth- 
ing however was done in 1898. It was too late to discuss the question. In 1894 at the last 
session of the Congress held in Madras, the matter was again considered when the following 
, Resolution was passed 
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“ That this. Congress is of opinion that the time has come when the constitution of the 
Congress shonld bs settled and rales and regulations laid down as to the. number of delegates, 
theif qualifications, the localities for assemblage and the like, and with this view the Congress 
requests the Standing Committee of Poona to draw np draft rales and circulate them among 
the different Standing Congress Committees for their report ; these reports together with the 
draft mles and the report thereon to be laid before the next Congress for consideration. ” 

\ The Poona Committee have, I understand, at the last moment drawn np a body of rules 
. which they have circulated to the Congress Committees. The Standing Congress Committees 
have not considered these rules and the reports are not before ns. I have not the smallest 
desire to excuse the Standing Congress • Committees elsewhere at the expense of the Poona 
Committee. They might easily have moved in the matter and appealed to the Poona Com- 
mittee ; bat they took no action — they slept over the matter. 1 think we mast all share the 
responsibility of this tardy action on the part of the Poona Committee. We are never tired of 
reminding the Government of their broken promises. The one charge which we urge against 
the Government — -which we repeat ad nauseam,— which we re-iterate in season and out of sea- 
son, is that they have made large promises which they have only inadequately redeemed, 
and that the measure of their performances falls short of -the measure- of their promises. Are 
we not in all conscience amenable to the same charge ? We have more than once solemnly 
undertaken to provide the Congress with a constitution. More than once have we broken this 
promise. Onr declarations ore a dead letter. We have not carried them out. But it is no use 
lamenting over the past. Let the dead past bnry their dead. Let ns retrieve the mistakes and 
omissions of the past. Let ns, before we separate, have a few well-defined rules which will em- 
body existing practice and obviate future difficulties. We may follow the precedent set by the 
Madras Congress of 1887 5 appoint a committee to frame rales on the first day with instruc- 
tions to report on or before the last day of the Congress. We need not circulate these roles to 
the Standing Congress Committees. ’ That is the old plea for inaction. We slall not have any 
roles at all if we are to repeat the hapless experiment of former years. Nor need our rules be 
like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, rigid and inflexible, admitting of no change, no 
modification. If we find any rnle working badly, there fa nothing to prevent onr changing it. 
I earnestly appeal to yon, brother-delegates, as a fellow-worker and on old Congress-man to ap- 
ply yourselves to this task. It will be evidence of your practical wisdom, of yonr ready recogni- 
tion of public opinion, and of your capacity to adapt yourselves to the environments of yonr 
situation. A Congress with a constitution would he far more potent for good than a Congress 
without a constitution. A representative body, like the Congress, organized npon a constitu- 
tional basis, "cannot long exist by the side of a bureaucratic Government without powerfully in- 
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First Day. fluencing it for good. . A Congress 'with a constitution would he the living protest of the edu- 

cated community against a form of administration, where the will of the few and not the voice 
of the many prevails. t * ~ 

The triumphs of from the consideration of the constitution of the Congress we pass^ on to discuss 

the Congress* the constitution of the Government of this country j and as in opr own cose, so also here, 

"■ much remains to be done. ‘ At this stage, and standing upon the vantage-ground we happen 

to occupy, we may pause for a moment to take a brief retrospect of the past, if only to derive 
from it the inspiration and guidance for the future. The illustrious men — I feel the less 
hesitation iu bearing my bumble testimony to their worth, as I was ■ not one of them— -who 
founded the Congress at Bombay — some of whom are dead and gone, whose memories we re- 
vere, and the memory of none do we cherish with a greater measure of reverence than that of 
the young, the versatile, the brilliant Kashinath Trimbak Telang — these illustrious men did 
not in their wildest dreams anticipate the great future which awaited their movement. In this 
connection l am reminded of the exquisite lines of Longfellow which occur, in his “ Spanish 
Student" describing the spirit which pervades the achievements of the man of genius. The 
man of genius, says he, finds around him 

. » * 

“ All the means of action. 

The shapeless masses, — the materials ; 

They lie everywhere around him. Footsore and weary with travel he comes, and with 
the uncouth .charcoal he inscribes on tbe wall. And lo and behold 1 transfigured by the magic 
of his touch, 

“ All its hidden virtues shine. 

• * * • 

It gleams a diamond. ” 

The forces were there; the materials were there; they lay in shapeless masses. The 
hour had come; the men were there. They communicated to* them the Promethean spark, 
the celestial fire which made them instinct with life, aud under their controlling guidance tbe 
Congress has developed into a movement fraught with unspeakable- blessings to generations of 
my countrymen yet unborn. The birth of the Congress had, indeed, been foreseen by tbe great 
men who had been associated with the Anglo-Indian Government in the early stages of its pro- 
gressive development. Macaulay, speaking from his place in Parliament on tbe occasion of £he 
enactment of the Charter Act, used language which had about it the ring of pro- 
phetic inspiration. “It may be,” said be, “that the public mind of India . may so ex- 
pand under our system as to outgrow that system ; that our subjects, being brought tip 
tinder good Government, may develope a capacity f<?r better Government, that being instruct- 
ed in European knowledge they may crave for European institutions. I know not whether 
such a day will ever come, but when it does come, it will be tbe proudest day in the annals 
of England. ” We have met to celebrate this day, the proudest in the annals of England and 
India. The National Congress is the outcome of those civilizing influences which Macaulay 
and his coadjutors were instrumental in implanting in the Government of this country. It 
has a brilliant record. I will claim this for the Congress that it has not taken up a single 
question which it has not bronght within tbe range of practical politics, or which it has not 
brought nearer to solntion. Yon took up the question of the separation of Judicial and Execu- 
tive functions. It has been declared to be a counsel of perfection by so high an authority as 
Lord Dufferin. You took up the Excise question. In my Province, in the more crowded dis- 
tricts, the ontstills have been abolished. You agitated for the reform of the Police. In my 
Province a Police Commission was appointed, and, though the Police remains very much 
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to tie recommcJahOM of the CommMoa. Too ioeieted in eeaeon and oat of eeesoa upon the 
Wider employment of our countrymen in the higher offices of State. The Public Service Com- 

^issron wnS appointed ; and, though I cannot congratulate the Government upon the manner 
m^Fluca it has dealt with the recommendations of the Commission, as the outcome of their 
deliberations, the maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive Examination was raised 
Last but not least, is the crowning trinmph of the Congress in the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the representative element in the reconstitution of the enlarged Councils. 
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But the subjective triumphs of the Congress— its moral victories-are even more re- . 
markable than its outward achievements. You have introduced a new spirit into the coun- 
try. You have infused a new enthusiasm into your countrymen You have brought together 
the scattered elements of a vast and diversified population-yon have welded them into a com- 
pact and homogeneous mass— you have made them vibrate with the neW-born sentiment of an 
awakened nationality— you have unified them for the common purposes of their political en- 
franchisement. Along with the new-horn impulse which you have thus communicated, and 
which draws its inspiration from the living examples of English greatness, you have placed 
before your countrymen lofty ideals of public duty, which are slowly transforming the rmtinnai 
character, imparting to the flexibility of the East, the stamina and the stability of the West. 

Above all, yon have taught your countrymen to glory in the British connection, aud to seek 
to perpetuate it not by submitting to invidious and irritating distinctions, but by claiming to 
participate in full in the rights of British citizenship. . 

Hitherto we had placed the reform of the Legislative. Councils in the forefront among Legislative Ooua- 
-our topics of discussion. Thea came the Councils Act of 1892 which reconstituted the Councils oil8, 

and enlarged their functions. What is our attitude with regard to this Act t Are we satisfied ™ 

with it and with the manner iu which it is being worked ? I am afraid We must answer the 
, question in the negative. . ,We -regard the measure in the light of a cautious experiment which 
is ’boxng tried by the^Govermrfent. Caution is an element of statesmanship. But caution carried 
-to an excesa— caution which is but another name for timidity — is a mistake, and may even 
amount to a blonder. We have no objection to the Government exercising doe caution before 
it takes “ a big jump into the unknown. ” Weighted with the sense of its great responsibility, 
the Government must look around before it makes an important departure from the lines of its 
ancient policy- - But what we complain of is that the experiment might have been tried under 
conditions; more favourable to its success, more consonant to the declarations which were made 
in Parliament by statesmen , on both sides of the House at the time of the enactment of the 
measure. Mr. Gladstone looked forward to a'living representation of the Indian people.- Lord 
Salisbury was anxious that the machinery provided should give representation not to small sec- 
• tions of the people but to the living strength and the vital forces of the whole community. Have 
these anticipations been realized by the light of accomplished facts ? In Bengal seven elected 
members represent the living strength and the \ital forces of a whole community of 70 millions 
of people. The Councils have been enlarged, but in no sense so as to provide even a tolerably 
moderate representation of the people. In the United Kingdom a population of 40 millions is 
-represented by 070 members. In Bengal, a population of 70 millions is represented by 
only seven elected members, or, if you like, by 10 members if you. take the nominated 
non-official - members to represent . the .people, or by 20 members if you take 
the whole Council to ‘ represent the province. The result is that the election taking 
place nnder a system of rotation,' whole divisions are left unrepresented in the ConnciL Oat of 
the six Divisions in Bengal at the present moment the Presidency Division, which is the most 
important;: the Ghhota Nagpur and Orissa Dfrisums, are left oat in the representation. I 

am aware that this is a faulty arrangement which .jpjght be rectified by lamping up the Divi- 
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sions, as is done elsewhere, so as to enable the whole Province to take part in fthe elections. 
But is it possible under any conceivable arrangement, by'any form Of administrative manipnla- 
tion, to secure in the words of Mr. Gladstone, the living representation of the Indian people, or,, 
in the words of Lord Salisbury, the representation of the whole community, and not of small’ 
sections of the people, without materially adding to the strength of the elective element in the 
Councils ? But we aw confronted with a difficulty on the very .threshold. Under Section I of 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, the maximum number of Additional Members for the Go- 
verBor-GeneraV s Council is fixed at 16, and the maximum number of Additional Members for 
the Legislative Councils of Madras and Bombay is fixed at 20 ,* and as regards Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces the position seems to he still more unsatisfactory. The number of 
members for the Bengal Council is not to exceed 20, and that for the North-Western Provinces 
is not to exceed 15. Why in the Calcutta Municipality we hove 75 members to represent a po- 
pulation of 700,000 inhabitants, and a much lesser number of rnte-payers 5 in the District 
Boards in Bengal the number varies from 10 to 40. In some of our more important Mofussil. 
Municipalities the number is more than 20 ; in most Municipalities having an average income- 
varying from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 a year, the number is fixed at 18. But hew, in the re- 
presentation of great Provinces in their Legislative Councils, the number is never to exceed 25, 
and is often less. I am well awaw of the difficulties of the Government. They must have a 
standing majority in the Councils.’ They will say : “It is all very well for you to raise these 
objections. Your counsel is a counsel of perfection, we admit. But there are practical difficul- 
ties in the way which we, as practical administrators, must take note of. We must have a 
standing majority in the Councils. If we add to the elective element we must add to the 
number of nominated members. - The requisite number of officials may not be available at the 
Presidency towns, or if available their appointment to the Councils may lead to serious admi- 
nistrative inconvenience and may involve additional expense— a matter which is not to be over- 
looked in these days of poverty and impecuniosity. ” We folly admit the force of these objec- 
tions. But the difficulties are really not insuperable. ^They admit of easy solution^ The Go- 
vernment need not appoint official members to the Councils to secure a majority. There are 
plenty of people who, though non-officials, would in this respect serve them better than officials. 
The experience of public bodies, where officials and non-officials meet for the transaction of 
public business, entirely confirms this view of tbe matter. In the Calcutta Municipality the 
proportion of elected members is two-thirds of tbe entire body. The Government is in a hope- 
less minority. The Chairman is an official and is appointed, by the Government. He is the 
organ of the Government. Though in a minority, I have never known a Chairman fail to carry 
through any Resolution upon which he Las set his heart. Whenever he wants it he has a 
majority. The experience of the District Boards in Berf^al entirely boars out the same view. 
One-half of the members are elected, the other half are nominated. The nominated members are 
not necessarily officials. The Chairman is the Magistrate of the Districts He holds the balance 
of power. He is the dictator of the situation. He rules the District Boards. In the Councils 
the position of the Government will be still more favourable. The President will be the head 
of the Local Government, his prestige will be great, his personality will carry immense influ- 
ence; and if the number of members be materially increased as we suggest, though only one- 
half of them should be nominated and among the nominated members there should be pon- 
offi rials, tbe Government will still have a standing majority. 


I say once again that if the Indian Councils Act is to be given effect to, in the spirit in 
which it was conceived by the distinguished statesmen who took part in its enactment, if it is to 
give to the people of India a living representation of the whole community and not of small 
sections of the people the number of elected members must be sensibly increased ? at any rate 
discretion should be given, to the Governments of India to increase the number, subject to such 
rules as the Government may think fit tb make in that behalf. This can be easily done by a 
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Bm&ll modification of .Section X of the Statute of 1802. Such a measure would strengthen the Hist Ifoy. 
popular element in the Councils ; but the Government would also share in the benefits which it- — " 

■would confer. A larger number of elected representatives in the Councils would place the Go- 
vernment in touch with the real opinion of the country. The voice thot would be heard in the ■ 

Councils would not be the voice of this party or of that party, of this clique or of that, but the 
living voice of the Indian people. 

. 1 am well aware of the dbjectionsthot will be urged against my proposal. It will be Objections to the 

said : . “ You got the Councils Act amended only the other day. It is too early fo think of proposed change, 

amending it again.” To that I have an obvious replyto give; It is never too early to raise *— 

the cry for reform. We must cry betimes, cry late, cry incessantly, fill the air with our impor- 
tunate clamour, and then only can we hope to move the Government to take any action. Quieta 
non motere , in the words of Sir Robert Walpole, is the accepted creed of all Governments. They ' 
never move except under the irresistible pressure of a public opinion which will admit of no 
delay Or postponement. You have your own experience to guide you in the matter. Yon began 
the agitation for the reform of the Councils in 1885. In Bengal we began it earlier, and the 
concession was made to us, though not in complete accordance with our anticipations or our" 
wishes, only so recently as 1892. In making the present demand wo are- encouraged by the un- 
questionable success which has so far attended the experiment which is being tried. Sir Char- 
les Elliott, speaking- from his place as President of the Bengal Legislative Council, thus bore 
testimony to the distinct accession of strength to the Conucil which the addition of the elective 
element has secured: — • 

•i t 

\ • ‘ ’ 

• \ - ■ “I am quite satisfied in my own mind that. the extension of the Council -has'material- 

ly added to its strength, and to its popularity, and to its power of doing good for the country. 

Of the Bon’ble Members present, there are, I think, three whose term of office will come to an 
end before we meet next time, anti who may be re-elected or who may not. If they are re-elect- 
ed, we shall welcome them back ; if not, we hope we shall find in their successors, colleagues 
who are as generous nud as zealous as they have been.” 


The Councils have .been reconstituted, and their functions have been cularged. Tho 
most important addition to the functions of the Councils consists in conferring upon members 
the right of interpellation. We are truly grateful to the Government for this right. It is an 
inestimable boon. Jfo Government which did not feel strong in tho strength of conscious recti- 
tude would venture to confer such a boon upon a foreign Dcpendeucy. In the dark days of the 
Second Empire in France, when repression was the order of the day, the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, were dopriyed of this right. 


Interpellation. 


It was the feeling of conscious rectitude that iu the main . led the Executive Council 
of the Government of India to recommend that this right should be conferred upon Members of 
Council, Sir Charles Elliott has let us into the secrets of his “ prison house. ” He told us the 
other day from his placo as President of the Bengal Legislative Council, that Sir George 
Chesney argned in ‘the Executive Council that the Government, had nothing to conceal. 
Lord Dufferin urged that, it would often help the Government to dispel- false reports 
and to clear up misconceptions winch were embarrassing to the administration. Lord 
Dnfforiu never showod greater prescience. I will here only refer to two questions that were ask- 
ed iu the course of this year, A few mouths back it was reported in one of the Anglo-Indian 
papers of Calcutta— tho Indian Daily News I think it was,— that the Government lmd it in con- 
templation to frame a new set of roles iu connection with the Official Secrets Act With a view 
to render these rules more stringent in their operation. The report created a considerable stir. 
Articles appeared in the newspapers ; the motives of Government were aspersed. A question 
\ 
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was pot in Council. The Chief Secretary replied that there was ho truth in the report, and that 
the Government did not mean to take any action in regard to these rules. The misconception 
was removed — the excitement disappeared. Take the other case. Sometime ago there appeared 
a very sensational account of a murder case at Chittagong in one of the newspapers, which, if 
true, implied a grave reflection upon the local officials. A question was put in Council. A very 
elaborate answer was given, and the conduct of the officials was placed in its proper light. 

• 

During the year now closing, ugly rumours were afloat to the effect that the Govern- 
ment intended to restrict the right. There went forth a unanimous protest against the pro- 
posed restriction from the Indian Press and from stich organs of Anglo-Indian opinion os sym- 
pathised with 'the legitimate aspirations of the people. There was not, indeed, the shadow of a 
justification for the proposed restriction. Questions must always be more or less vexatious. 
To say that the questions were vexatious was to object to them, because they were questions. 
To say that the questions pat were too many was to ignore the obvious circumstances of the 
situation. The Councils did not meet as often os might be expected — the opportunities for 
ashing questions were limited, and they necessarily accumulated in the hands of memto.u. 

i 

« 

It is, indeed, the unanimous testimony of officials and non-officials that the right has 
been exercised in a manner that is creditable to the members and conducive to the public 
interests The writer on Indian affairs in the Times, a discriminating Judge in these matters, 
thus observes : — 

u The practical operation of the system indicates that the Viceregal forecast of its 
working, from Lord Bipon onwards, was the correct one. The questions asked iu the Su- 
preme and Provincial Legislature during the past two years cover the whole area of Indian 
administration and of the economic interests of the people. With scarcely an exception, they 
have tended to a better understanding between the rulers and the ruled ; and . in important 
instances' they have furnished a valuable opportunity of placing the actual facts before the 
public. ** ■ 

With regard to the exercise of the right in the Bengal. Council, the same writer thus 
bears equally satisfactory testimony : — 

“ In a forward province like Bengal, with Calcutta as its capital, and a native Press 
extremely active if not always accurately informed, the practice of interpellation has proved 
even more useful; The Bengal Government has to deal with the chronic unrest arising out of 
the desire of the educated classes to enjoy an ever increasing share of the higher posts of the 
Administration. The present Governor of Bengal has recognized the necessity of dealing with 
such aspirations in a spirit of fairness, and, indeed, of generosity. Sir Charles - Elliott has 
opened up the higher offices of his Government to natives of India .to an extent never dreamt 
of by his predecessors. ‘ It is only the confidence which Englishmen in India have in the 
practical sagacity and sound common sense of Sir Charles Elliott as an experienced adminis- 
trator,’ writes the leading Calcutta journal, ‘ that induces them to refrain from regarding with 
suspicion the liberal concessions which he has inaugurated, concessions which, as we have said, 
no other Government np to the present time has ventured to imitate. *, Bat a section of the 
Bengali Press by a curious misapprehension demands that all offices for which the Public 
Service Commission declared natives to be eligible shall forthwith be filled by a native, ir- 
respective of the fact that there may he many European officers better qualified for the in- 
dividual post. *It is, of course, unsuitable for a Government to enter into newspaper control 
versies, and a misconception of this character becomes a source of widespread political dis- 
quiet in Bengal. Fortunately a distinguished Hindu member of the Bengal Council put a ques- 
tion which embodied the general misapprehension and enabled the Government to correct it. ,f 
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< ;; • * rom non-official let ns pass on to official testimony, and the testimony which I am 

going to qnote is that of no less exalted an officiaHhan Sir Charles Elliott. The late Lieute- 
nant-Governor was a thorongh-going official— somfe would prefer to call him a typical bureau- 
■crafc. , But at any rate he was no mean judge of the matter This was what lie said from his 
place as President of the Bengal Legislative Council : — 

t: I think yon will agree with me that the results have not altogether met the antici- 
pations which we formed. ■ Somehow or other— it is difficult to say how— a sort of idea has 
grown np in the public mind that an interpellation must necessarily be hostile, and that an 
Hon'blo Member who puts an interpellation may be presumed to have a desire to heckle the 
Government or to expose its shortcomings in some way or another. 1 thiuk it is most unfortu- 
nate that such a feeling should have grown up. It has been due to criticisms which have been 
passed on the style of questions put, not so much in this Council, as in tho Councils- of other 
provinces, and I think in many cases these criticisms, whether applied to other provinces or 
applied to this Province, have not -been altogether reasonable or sympathetic. I certainly feel 
that I.have nothing very much to complaiu of as regards the spirit with which interpellations 
have been pnt here, bnt I think that we might put interpellations upon a better footing if it 
were thoroughly understood that the Government desire to deal with all the Members of this 
Council as its trusted Councillors whom it wishes to associate with itself in its policy, and to 
whom it wishes to impart the information which it possesses.” 

Having regard to the testimony of the high authorities I have quoted, might we not 
ask for the removal of those restrictions which seem to me to defeat the purposes of a beneficent 
legislation. In the* House o^ommons “ sometimes when an answer has been given, further 
questions are addressed to the Minister on the same subject,” apparently with a view to offer an 
explanation ,or remove a misconception. , lu the House of Lords greater latitude is allowed in 
jutting questions (Erskine May, “ Parliamentary Practice," page 329). In the House of Lords 
when a question is put, the membor. putting it may make a speech in explanation of the ques- 
tion, and by way of preface to it. One bf the objects which the Government had in view iu 
conferring the right of interpellation was tp afford opportunities for clearing np misconceptions 
• with regard to the measures of Government and the conduct of officials. Looking at the mat- 
ter from this stand-point, it seems to me that the object which the Government had in view 
would lie best served by adopting tlip practice of the Honse of Commons — a practice which has 
been sanctioned by tho wisdom of ages. 

Under the Indian Councils Amended Act of 1892 not only have the ' Councils been 
partially reconstituted, hut their functions have been enlarged — the discussion of the Budget 
has been allowed, whether it is proposed to levy any new tax or not. This fight, however, i.s 
to be exercised subject to an important reservation; Members may discuss the Budget — may 
make any observations they please— bat they cannot move any Resolution in respect bf any item 
in tho Budget or divide the Council thereupon. This seems to me to be altogether a needless- 
restriction, having regard to the fact that the Government has a standing majority in the Coun- 
cils.' If the non-official members were united to a man 'they could not carry any Resolution, if 
the Government waB firmly resolved to oppose it. I ventnre to submit that if there is one class 
of questions more than another in respect of which the representatives of the people should 
exercise any control, it is financial questions. . No taxation withont representation is the theory 
N of modern civilised Government.' We do not ask the Government to embody this principle m 
the administration of the country. We know that politics is a practical art, and it cannot deal 
with principles in the abstract. Every political .principle must be tested by reference to the 
actual circumstances under which it is sought to apply it ; bnt when, as in this case, the accept- 
ance of our recommendation can lead to no practical inconvenience but on the contrary is calcu- 
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First Day. lated still farther to extend the immediate objects of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, and to- 

add to the popularity of the administration, we feel that we stand on sore ground, and that we 

may appeal with confidence to- the Government to adopt it. Englishmen are our teachers. At 
their feet we have learnt those constitutional principles which have moulded the Governments 
of civilized worlds, and which we hope will one day lie incorporated in the Government of tins 
country. If there is one thing more than another which their constitutional liisfcory impresses 
upon the mind of the reader, it is tins ; the zealous solicitude which the English people show 
at every stage of their history to ensure to their representatives, and to them alone, the full and 
absolute control over the finances of the country. A money Bill becomes law when it has 
passed tire House of Commons. The House of Lords has no sort of jurisdiction over it. I fiud 
that in the Gevlon Legislative Council there is no bar to a member moving any Rcsolntiou on a 
financial question, provided the previous assent of the Governor has been obtained thereto. A 
beginning might, indeed, be made upon these lines. If the Government hesitates to grant to 
our representatives in Council the right of moving Resolutions on the Budget without some re- 
servation, the concession may be made subject to the restriction to which I have referred, aud 
which obtains in the Ceylon Legislative Council. . . 


Th® Mandat® The question of the Budget naturally leads me to consider how our laws are made. A 

Theory. private member may, indeed, introduce a Bill subject to leave being granted by Government. 

. 7* Practically, however, the work of legislation is left in the hands of the Government. It must 

be so, in this as in all other countries. So far as. the local Councils are concerned, if it is pro- 
posed to introduce a Bill it is prepared by the local Government in the Legislative Department. 
It is then submitted to the Government of India, and the sanction of .the Government having 
been obtained, it is introduced into the Council. In the Governor-General "s Council before a 
Bill is introduced it is submitted for the sanction of the Secretary of State. The result is that, 
whether a Bill is introduced into a local Legislative 'Council with the assent of the Government 
of India, or into the Supreme Legislative Council with the assent 'of the Secretary of Shite, the 
sanction of superior authority in each case operates in the nature of a mandate upon tho ^some- 
what susceptible minds of official members. They vote in a solid phalanx. The amendments 
of non-official members have absolutely no chance. There is the mandate, express or implied. 
The Bill must be passed as assented to by the Government of India or the Secretary of State, 
- Legislation under these circumstances becomes a foregone conclusion — the debate a mere formal 
ceremony— some people will call it’ a farce. ( Hear, hear ) ‘ . 

But the theory of a mandate was never so broadly stated as it was last year bv Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy and some of his official colleagues, on the occasion of the debate on 
the Excise Bill. . Sir Henry Braekenbnry, the Military Member, observed with the bluntoicss 
of a soldier, that in the matter of voting” “ they were bound to obey orders givcu by’ proper and 
constituted authority.” His Excellency the Viceroy would not accord to Members absolute free- 
dom “ to speak and vote in the Conncil for the measure they think best.” The right- must 
be exercised subject to an important qualification — they must recognise the responsibility 
under which they exercised their rights in the Council. His Excellency . went on to observe 
that even Members of Parliament are not free to act as they please, but are distinctly subject 
to the mandate of their constituents. This exposition of the theory of a mandate from higher 
authority, to vote not in accordance with the dictates of one’s own conscience, but rather in 
obedience to superior authority, elicited a strong protest in Couucil from Sir Griffiths Evans, 
Mr. Plierozeshaw Mehta, and others, and I am sure yon too, will record your protest against ft 
principle which if accepted would be fatal to the- independence of non-official •members of 
Conncil. "Whether or not Members of Parliament act under any mandate received from then* 
constituents is a matter which we need not discuss here. Members of Parliament are well 

«1i1i> tn ffilr A rjirp rtf HiattihaIvar ,m«l fliftir -Am»»*i«iu*AS. Tin- Tnnndiita* tliAArv in «.i» old theOfV— ' * 
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it does not appear before ns even in a new garb. After the lapse of a century, it is presented 
to ns in the nakedness of its original simplicity. It formed the subject of an emphatic protest 
fr om Edmund Burke, one of the greatest names in English politics. Bis colleague in the re- 
presentation of Bristol had raised the question, and Burke replied in a letter which has found 
:a permanent place in the political literature of England. I will read ah extract from his letter 

to the Electors of Bristol, which might fittingly be laid before those who take a different view 
of the subject : — ‘ ' 

“ Authoritative instructions, mandates issued, which the member is hound blindly and 
implicitly to obey, to vote, and to' argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of. his 
judgment and conscience— these are things utterly unknown to the laws of the land, and which 
arise /rom a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our- constitution. u 

. Yefc Bnrte was a Conservative. He called himself a Whig— but he was truly a Con- 
servative statesman — he was a Heaven-appointed Conservative — one made so by the hand of 
\ Nature. His sympathies and leanings were all distinctly towards the Conservative side of 
^questions. In these days he would have taken his place in the front rank of Conservative 
Readers, only his conservatism was not prompted by self-interest ; it was tempered by philo- 
sophy and a love of country, rare among professional politicians. Burke was the founder of 
. modem conservative philosophy. Confronted with the destructive forces of the French Re- 
volution, his whole "life was passed in reconciling the conflicting elements of order and 
progress. Lord Elgin is a Radical and a Home Ruler. It would almost seem that 
in this matter the Conservatism of the last cenfcuiy was really more sound and progressive 
than the Liberalism of the present. It is remarkable that only a year 1 before this exposition 
-of the mandate theory, a very different exposition had been heard of the same theory in the 
Council Chamber of the Bengal Legislative Council. It was on the eve of the enlargement of 
the Council. Popular constituencies were about to he formed. Mandates might he issued by 
these constituencies upon their representatives. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Sir 
■diaries Elliott took time byfhe forelock, as he aljvays did when he was in office, and warned- 
would be representatives against the contingency of mandates being issued by their constituents. 
Thus he observed from his place in the Bengal Council on the 25tli February, 1893 : — 

“ We are now on the eve of an important reconstruction of this Council the details 
of which are at present unknown. Bat . we are aware- that there will be a considerable ex- 
tension and expansion of the principle ot representation, and I think it very important that 
it should be understood to what extent and of what character the representation ought to be. I 
do not venture to forecast what orders we may receive from the Secretary of State or from the 
Government of India on this subject, but I wish most emphatically to record my agreement with 
what has fallen from the Advocate-General, that, however orach a Member of this Council may 
be a representative of any Corporation, or of any interest, or of any body or Association existing 
in those Provinces, he will, on his appointment as a Member ot this Council, act according to 
his lights and according to bis conscience. His position ought not to be that of a delegate, and 
- he ought' not to be called upon to record his vote in accordance with the views of constituents 
whom he represents, unless he heartily and personally agrees with them. ” 

... , "Whose authority are we to accept,- that of the Viceroy or his late Lieutenant ? It is 

seldom that we find Sir Charles Elliott on the popular side. When he is with ns, we may he 
quite sure that we’ have exceptionally good reasons for thinking that we are in the right, 

.-(<■[ .Somehow or other. Secretaries of State, and before them the Board of Control, .have 
_ been wedded to this .mandate theory. They have claimed this right from time to time. The 
Poke Of Argyle in a Despatch, dated the 24th November. 1870, maintained that “ the Govern- 
ment of India .were mere executive officers of the Home Government who had the nltimate 
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power of requiring the Governor-General to introduce ft measure and of requiring also all the 
official Members of the Council to vote for it. " The theory haft, however, been always strenur 
ously resisted by the independent Members of Council, and by nonemore strenuously than 
by Sir Barnes Peacock, perhaps the greatest English lawyer who ever Bet foot on Indian soiL 
He said: “ He had always understood, and he still held, that the office of a Member of 
{Jouncil was a high and honourable one ; but if he believed that the constitution 
of this Council ’was such that its members were bound to legislate -in any man- 
ner that either the Board of Control ortho Honorable Court of -Directors might order, he 
should say that instead of being a high and honourable office, it was one which no man who 
had a regard for his own hononr and independence could consent to hold ; for his own port 
he would state freely and without hesitation that he would rather resign his office than hold 

it on that tenure He believed that the trust and duty committed to every member of the 

Legislative Council was to act according to his own judgment and conscience. " 


If your Legislative Councils are an important matter for your consideration, your fin- 
ances form the back-bone of yonr administration. Tell me, said John Bright in substance, in 
one of his speeches, what the financial condition of a country is, and I will tell you all about its 
Gover nment and the condition of its people. The financial test is the most crucial. Judged by 
it our position is trnly deplorable. It is no exaggeration to say that the financial position of 
India is one of ever-recurring deficit, and of ever-increasing debt. I should be sorry to say one 
word which would convey to the mind of any one an exaggerated notion of the- difficulties by 
which the Government of India is surrounded.. Let there be “ Naught extenuate or aught set 
down in malice. * But I think I am strictly within the limits of truth when I say that, so far 
as onr financial position is concerned, debt and deficit represent the order of the day. Let me 
ask you to follow me as' I rapidly glance over a few facts and figures in connection with the 
financial history of the sixty years from 1834 to 1894. During this period you have had 34 
years of deficit amounting in round numbers to 83 crores of rupees, and 26 ’ years of surplus 
amounting to 42 crores of rupees in round numbers, with the net result that you have a net de- 
ficit of about 41 crores of rupees, which makes an average of deficits of something over sixty-five 
lacs of rupees per year. Onr debt kept pace with onr deficit. They are twin sisters which march 
apace. It must be so in the nature of things.' An ever-increasing deficit most produce an ever- 
accumulating debt. During the same period the Public Debt increased from 26 crores to 210 
crores ; and 42 crores of this amount were incurred within the last ten years. If we are not 
bankrupts, at any rate we are on the high road to it. If an ordinary individual^ found that his 
expenditure was steadily increasing, that his income was not increasing in the same proportion, 
that his resources were strained to the utmost,. and that his debt was fast accumulating, he 
would feel that he was perilously near bankruptcy. But I suppose . Governments are not like 
ordinary mortals. They do not participate in the common feelings and the common failings of 
our ordinary human nature — and hence the optimism of our rulers. 


What is tbs cause 
of the present 
financial diffi- 
culties? 


What is it that has brought the country to its present deplorable financial position ? 
The answer must be that it is in the main the aggressive military policy of the Government. The 
depredated rupee has much to answer for j it is responsible for many sins of omission and com- 
mission, but it is not wholly nor even mainly chargeable with the present financial embarrass- 
ments of the Government. Sir Auckland Colvin in a recent article in the Nineteenth Century 
observes that the increase of Indian expenditure from 1883-84 to 1892-93, amounting to about 
11 crores of rupees,' was due to three causes, and he regards the Military charges as the first 
and the foremost of these ( vide page 873; The Nineteenth Century for November). In the 
course of the same article he observes “ There can be no improvement in Indian finances so 
long as Indian revenues are depicted by the claims of frontier extension,, or exposed to the risk 
and requirements of war. ” Fall in the exchange andjthe abnormal activity in the State con- 
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struction of railways on a gold basis, when the exchange value of silver is rapidly falling, are, in 
the opinion of Sir Auckland Colvin, the other and less effective causes of this increased expen- 
diture. Sir William HarcOnrt in the course of a recent debate on Chitral held that the addi- 
tional military charges were among the elements which have disorganised Indian finance. Let 
me quote his words *-«-• 

“ The question of the ability of India to hear a harden of this character is a very serious 
question. We all know, with reference to the expedition to Afghanistan that there was a large 
addition made some years ago to the Indian Army, and that that addition to the Army was 
among the elements which have led to the financial difficulties of India.” 

The British Committee of the. National Congress took substantially the same view of 
the matter. In a Note which they circulated they held that it was not exchange so much as 
the increase in CivO and Military expenditure which was responsible for the finan cial difficulties 
qf the Government of India. Sir James Westland accused the Committee of having committed 
■ 4t & gigantic blander*” The Committee came back to the attack and showed that their mistake 
was not a huge blunder, and that it was due to the system of accounts sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the Indian Finance Department, oyer which Sir James Westland presided. They fur- 
ther pointed oat that “ the expenditure on the Civil and Military Services exhibits the large in- 
urease of Es. 8,54,846 apart from any increase in exchange.” 

' . ' i 

It is not then exchange— it is -not some economic monster over which the .Government 
of India has no control and which cannot be disposed of by the closing of the Mints— that is' 
responsible for the present deplorable -condition, of Indian finance. .It is in the main the 
Military policy pursued by the Government which has brought ns .to our present position. 
The Military charges have steadily increased. At the time of the Indian Mutiny with an Army 
of 240,000 men, the Military expenditure of the country came up to . 11 crores of rupees. In 
1864 with a reduced araiy the expenditure was 14 crores of rupees. In the meantime the 
amalgamation scheme between the Indian Government and the War Office had been carried 
out— rthat contract had been entered into, which,, in the felicitous language of the late Mr., 
Fawcett, was a contract between a dwarf and a giant, in which of course the dwarf went to 
the wall. In 1884, with an army of 189,000 men, the expenditure came up to 17 crores of 
rupees ; in 1895-96 it is 20 crores of rupees exclusive of exchange. In March 1885, Sir ' 
Auckland Colvin, speaking from his place as Finance Minister, estimated the net cost of the 
Army ( exclusive of exchange ) at 150,000,000 rupees. This amount he considered to be about, 
the normal expenditure in India aud in England. If we add another crore of rupees (exclud- 
ing exchange ) for Military works, not taking into account special defence works, the net Mili- 
tary expenditure may be fixed at 16 crores of rupees* * Now within the last 20 years this nor- 
mal expenditure has been exceeded by more than 50 crores of rupees. Let me give you the 
rough details : / ; . ’ 


Ex. 

Afghan War 11,500,000 

Annexation of Upper Burma 4,000,000 

Increase in Afmy ( 9 full years ) 13,500,000 

Expeditions. Increased Ex-1 

penditore, ? Occupation of 22,800,000 

Upper Bormvftc. ... I ' 


Ex. 51,800,000 
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• ' '• 

This policy, so disastrous to the financial interests of India, is being . followed by our 

rulers with unabated zeal j and the most recent illustration of it i3 afforded by the annexation 
of Chitral. The expedition to Chitral was condemned by the Indian Press with singular un- 
animity. But whatever justification there might have been for the expedition, there is abso- 
lutely none for the permanent occupation of the country. In the proclamation issued by the 
Government there was a distinct promise that when the object of the expedition had been at- 
tained, the forces would be withdrawn. I quote the exact words of the Proclamation : — 

“ The sole object of the Government of India is to put an end to the present, aud 
to prevent any future, unlawful aggression on Chitral territory ; and as soon as the object has 
been attained the forces will be withdrawn. ” 


Thus was a solemn declaration made before all India that after the object of the ex- 
pedition had been attained, which was the relief of the beleaguered garrison and the protection 
of Chitral against any present and future troubles, the army would be withdrawn. I must ex- 
press my unqualified surprise that with this declaration before it, to the faithful observance of 
which the honour of the Government was pledged, the Government of India with Lord Elgin at 
its head, should have nnanimonsly recommended the occupation of the ^country. I desire to place 
the moral consideration in the forefront ; ( Cheers ) that which is morally indefensible cannot be 
politically expedient. ( Hear , hear) Politics divorced from morality is no politics at all ; ( Cheers ) 
it is political jugglery of the worst description. It is not for one moment to be supposed that the 
semi-civilized races, who have thus been treated, whose forbearance and neutrality was secured 
by a promise made to be broken, are insensible to the binding character of a moral obligation. 

( Hear , hear). They will feel the wrong and the insnlt ; they will brood over the injustice, which, iu 
the words of Carlyle, never fails to “ revenge itself with compound interest.” {Bear, hear.) TYbat 
explanation has the Government of India to offer in support of its policy ? I have not heard 
of any, except the halting and lame defence that was put forward by the Prime Minister from 
his place in Parliament. The annexation was sought to be justified on grounds of moral, if not 
of physical, strategy. It was said that if the troops were withdrawn and the country was 
abandoned, it would involve loss of prestige and produce a detrimental effect upon the minds 
of the tribes. It seems to me, with all deference, that the Prime Minister’s moral strategy is 
very much wide of the mark. Moral strategy inconsistent with moral principles is a very poor 
sort of strategy. ( Hear, hear ) If the tribes are human beings — I suppose they are — 

( Laughter ) with human instincts and feelings, this breach of a solemn promise will have a 
disastrous effect npon their minds. It will have a far more detrimental effect than what 
might he supposed to he produced by the alleged loss of prestige, consequent upon the with- 
drawal of the troops. It will alienate their sympathies and convert them into discontented 
allies or open foes. If this be one of the objects which is sought to be attained by the new 
code of moral strategy, I have nothing to say to it. ■ . 


The fin a n cial But what abont the financial aspect of the question. That is the consideration which 

aspect ©f the presses most npon ns. From thiB point of view its gravity cannot be over-estimated. "When 

question the expedition started last summer, it was stated, confidently stated, that 15 lakhs of rupees 

would suffice to cover all expenses. 'Wise men shook their heads. But all' doubts and misgiv- 
ings gave way for the time at least, before the positive assurances of the . Government and its 
organs in the Press. Have these confident predictions been fulfilled ? How many fifteen lakh* 
of rupees have been spent npon the expedition, it is difficult to say ; but this ludicrously lo^ - 
estimate serves to indicate the want of foresight which is sometimes displayed by the Financial 
Department in dealing with estimates. ( Hear , hear ) In Tndin. the public memory is noto- 
riously short ; {{Laughter ) but we have not yet quite forgotten the story of the missing fonr 
crorcs which had disappeared amid the mountain-passes of Afghanistan, and which the 
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Financial Department was at its wit’s end to discover. ( Laughter ) The estimate was fixed 
at 15 lakhs of rupees, but the expedition, it is believed has • cost nearly two crores of 
rupees and the further question occurs — will not the occnpation of Chitral involve an 
addition to the Indian Army and to the already excessive Military expenditure of the 
Empire ? Mr. Balfour in the course of the discussion which took place in the House of 
Commons in September last, gave the assurance that there would be “ no addition to 
the Indian Army.” “ The Indian Government inform ns categorically," he went on to observe, 
“ that the existing body of troops in India wonld suffice to meet every necessity." The garrison 
force in Gilgit will be diminished 5 there will be re-distribution of troops, bat no addition will 
be required.” The obvious retort to which the explanation is liable is that if Chitral could be 
occupied without any addition. to the forces, the Indian Government had at its disposal. an 
overgrown army in excess of the requirements of the country. However that may be, can we 
rely upon this assurance ? Can we rely upon the ever-shifting phases of Central Asian politics ? 
We will not say that the Government will deliberately depart from an assurance thus solemn- 


ly given, bat the Government may be driven - into a position, by reason of the occupation of 
Chitral, which may compel the Government to add to the Army and the military expenditure 
of the Empire. It is impossible to say what - may or may not happen in Central Asian politics. 
AV forward movement on the frontier involves the Government in indefinite responsibilities 
which it is impossible to foresee and calculate upon with confidence. Thus observed Lord 
La'yvrence many many years ago : — 


■ V . - . • • 

v “ We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move ( a forward move ) 
might require ; and we protest against the necessity of having to impose additional taxation 
on the people of India, who "are unwilling, as it is, to bear snch pressure for measures which 
they cqn both understand anti appreciate... ...our true policy, our strongest security wjll be 

found ta be in the contentment, if not in the attachment, of the masses. ..in husbanding our 
finances and consolidating and multiplying our resources. ” 


. , Times without number have we in Congress assembled, under the guidance of my 

esteemed friend, Mr. Wacha, whose knowledge of details is only surpassed by bis zeal for the 
public good, ( Loud Cheers ) protested against the extravagant military expenditure of the Go- 
vernment. , The Government is in quest of a scientific frontier, by which we understand a fron- 
tier which is better capable of being defended against a foreign invader than a frontier which 
is not scientific. But,, as Colonel Hanna has pointed out in a little book on frontier policy 
which I would like to recommend to you, that which is scientific is fixed and definite. What 
is scientific to-day cannot be unscientific to-morrow. ( Hear, hear ) A scientific frontier 
cannot constantly bp receding in the distance like the ignis fatuus, as yon advance towards 
it. ( Laughter ) Let me tell the Government of India, in your name, that the true scienti- 
fic frontier against Russian invasion does not lie in some remote inaccessible moontain which 
has yet to-be discovered, nor is it to be found in the House of Commons as some one said; bnt 
it lies deep in the grateful hearts of a loyal and contented people. ( Loud Cheers ) If India 
is loyal and grateful, and is united by a common sentiment of devotion to British rnle, 
resolved to die in its defence, India can raise a barrier which will defy the efforts of the 
most powerful foreign invader who yet has desecrated our territories. ( Hear, hear ) 
Where have you heard of a foreign invader being triumphant against the efforts of a united 
people, and of a people too like ourselves, as countless as the stars of heaven, and as mul- 
titudinous as the sands of the sea. I have heard of this Rnssian invasion since the days of 
my childhood. The Russians have not come. They never will come : and if they do come 
and if India is loyal and nnited, then they will find behind the serried ranks of one of the 
finest armies in the world the multitudinous races and peoples of India muted as one man 
ready, to die for their Sovereign and in the defence of their hearths and homes. ( Loud Cheers ) 
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First Day. ' But I am bonnd to add that the Government is alienating the sympathies of the people by 
. . wasting their resources upon these frontier wars. The commonest domestic improvements are 

starved, the most urgent domestic reforms are postponed through want of fhnds. But when 
it comes to a question of granting a subsidy to some frontier Chief, or embarking upon some 
frontier expedition, or entertaining the son of a Prince who has been useful to us in frontier 
politics, then our Government is as rich as the richest Government in the world. ( Laughter ) 

Many distin- ' Bnt we are in excellent company in condemning the forward policy which is now 

gnashed TnfliVn - in the ascendant in the Councils of the Government. Some of the most distinguished 
Statesmen have statesmen, who have adorned the annals of modern Indian history, one of them intimately ac- 

condemned the quainted with frontier affairs, to whose foresight the salvation of the Empire was due at a cri- 

Forward policy. tical time, have repeatedly warned the Government to confine their attention to within their 

— - own dominions, and to devote themselves to the improvement of the ‘ condition of the people. 

This was what Lord Lawrence wrote : — “ Taking every view, then, of this great question — the 
progress of Russia in Central Asia, the effect it will, in. course of time, have upon India, the ar- 
rangements which we should have to make to meet itr-^I am firmly of opinion that our proper 
coarse is not to advance onr troops beyond our present border, nor to send English officers into 
the different States of Central Asia, but to put our .own bouse in order by giving the people pf 
India the best government in onr power, by conciliating, as far as practicable, all classes, and 
by consolidating our resources. ” * 

. • - ! 

' Lord Lawrence's advice was “ to put our house in order by giving the people of India 

the best form of Government in onr power ” and “ by couciliating all classes.” The same views, 
if not expressed. in the same words, were shared by a host of other eminent statesmen and sol- _ 
diers, among whom I may mention the names of Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, ’ 
Sir Henry Norman, Sir Henry Durand, Sir 'William Muir, and last though not least, Sir Wil- 
liam Mansfield, afterwards Lord' Sandhurst, the father of your excellent Governor. 

* - * 

/ 

Are th ese old- Are these ideas to he regarded as old-fashioned and antiquated ? Have circumstances 

fashioned ideas ? , 80 changed as to call for a complete change^ and not only a change but an absolute reversal 

of the policy of masterly inactivity associated with the honoured name of Lord Lawrence ? I 

do not think so. The circumstances connected with border politics have perhaps undergone 
some change, but not snch as to require the adoption of a spirited frontier policy, leading to- 
ft sensible addition to the Indian. Army and to numerous petty little wars which have complete-' • 
ly disorganised onr finances. The Simla Army Commission which submitted its Report in 
1884 recognized this change, but nevertheless did not recommend any addition to the Indian 
Army. The Commission considered the Army, such- as it then was, sufficient for all pnrposes 
of offensive and defensive operations. Whai is it, then, that has bronght about this change — 
this radical and fundamental change in the policy of onr rolers ? It was the Penjdeh incident 
which npset the equanimity of the Government, and plunged the country into an expensive 
military programme, which has bronght the Indian Government to the verge of bankruptcy. 
It was immediately followed by the addition of thirty thousand men to the Army. As Sir 
Auckland Colvin has observed, what were onr rulers to do with snch a fine and splendidly orga- 
nised Ar'my if they did not occasionally indulge in the luxury of a frontier expedition, at the 
expense of the Indian tax-payer ? In all conscience the temptation is .great ; and the late Sir 
William Mansfield, afterwards Lord Sandhurst, went so far as to observe that the real canse of 
the agitation set on foot in his tune for an aggressive policy “ was what might be styled Brevet 
Mania or K. C. B. Mania rather than Rnssophobia.” 

In dealing with the question of Indian Finance the Home -Charges loom largely in 
view. They have gone on steadily increasing. In ten years they have risen over 30 per cent. 
In 1882 they were Bs. 17,309,000. In' 1892 they were Rs. 22,911,000. They have been tb« 
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Subject of adverse comment by successive Viceroys. Charges are thrown upon us which should 
be borne by the Home Treasury, or in' respect of which there should he an adjustment between 
the Home and the Indian Treasuries. Charges are thrown upon us, which, or charges similar to 
which, in the case of .the free and independent Colonies, are borne by the Home Government. 
We paid- £500,000 for the construction of the India Office in London. The Home Govern- 
ment paid £100,000 for the construction of the Colonial -Office in London. Can anybody tell 
me why the Colonial Office cost £100,000 in the- construction, and the India Office £500,000 ? 
Did it make any difference that the one was paid for. out. of our money and .the other out of the 
money of the English tax-payer, who can look after his purse and can control the public ex- 
penditure? But let us proceed. We pay all the charges of the India Office in London 
amounting, to £230,000 a year. The Home Government pays £41,000 for the Colonial Office 
*m London. We pay £12,500 a year for the maintenance of the Chinese Legation, and £7,000 
a year for the Persian Legation. The cos^ of the Residency in Turkish Arabia and of the Con- 
sulate in Bagdad, amounting to Rs. 1,72,360, is entirely paid from the Indian revenues, as if 
England in her imperial relations was in no way interested in their maintenance. Is not Bag- 
hdad one of the head-quarterfe of Central Asian politics — the focus of iutrigue in that part of .the 
rotld ? And is not England interested in the maintenance of the Consulate there ? 

The economic aspect of,this question is not to he overlooked. England does not levy 
AnV direct tributeTipon India. But these Home Charges operate in the nature of & tribute. 
AsjSir George Wingate very properly observed many many years ago in connection with these 
Hon^e Charges : — “ The taxes spenfjtin the country from which they are raised are totally dif- 
ferent in their effect from taxes raised in one country and spent in another In this case, they 

•constitute no mere transfer pf one portion of the national income from one set of citizens to 
another, bat are an absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount drawn from the taxed 
country. ” . , - ' ■ ' 


\ • N # 

The Home Charges constitute a serious drain, and add to the ever-increasing poverty 
of the country. Bat it is no use repeating the old complaint. We must be prepared to formulate 
definite proposals in this connection for the consideration of Government. I cordially endorse 
the view which has been pnt forward by a writer in the columns of India, to the effect that 
the Home. Government should bear a portion of the Home Charges. I trust the Royal Com- 
mission now enquiring into Indian Expenditure will see its way to make a recommendation 
to that effect. This would he nothing hat fair and just, and what is due to the interests of 
India. . 

. We have fonght the wars of England in the past with oor blood and treasure. In the 
Abyssinian Expedition, it was we who fought and bled ; ( Hear, hear ) it was the Indian Go- 
Tcrnment which spent its treasure and sacrificed the lives of its brave soldiers. ( Cheers ) It 
was your Bombay troops who, in the somewhat pompous language of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Xi planted the standard of St. George on the heights of Rasselas.'’' In the Afghan wars in 
Lord Lytton’s time India bore the entire expense, save and except a sum of five millions sterl- 
ing, contributed by Mr. Gladstone's Government. 

Is Central Asian Policy, a policy in which India alone is interested ? Does it not affect 
the Imperial relations of England as a great Asiatic, and even as a great European, power ? It 
is true we are interested — largely interested — •but we are not solely and exclusively interested. 
Why, then, should we alone be required to pay towards the promotion of schemes and projects, 
-of wars and negotiations, of commissions and entertainments to Royal Princes which are due 
, to .the requirements of Imperial policy f When many years ago, I think it was in the sixties, 
the Sultan of Turkey was entertained at our expense, the Government stated in reply to a ques- 
tion that the money had been paid out of the Indian Treasnry, a6 it was believed that the en- 
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tertainment would be gratifying to the Mahomedan subjects of Her Majesty. Is it proposed to 
justify on the same principle the entire burden of tbe Nasarnlla entertainment being thrown 
on the Indian exchequer ? No explanation. has been given on this score, though Sir_ William; 
Wedderbum pressed hard to bring about a division of the expenditure between the two conn- 
tries. Sirdar Nasamlla went to England as the guest of the English people — and at the in- 
vitation of the British Government. If there was any policy underlying this personal matter, 
it was one solely prompted by the exigencies of England's imperial position ? If so, was it 
just generous for a great and rich Government like that of England to saddle a poverty- 
stricken country like India with the entire cost of the entertainment ? ‘ It is a small matter. 
Bat if in a paltry affair like this, there is an utter absence of the spirit of fairness and of a 
desire to do strict justice in dealing with the finances of an unrepresented Dependency, what 
may we not expect in matters of greater moment ? ( Cheers ) 

The apportionment of the Home Charges between England and India would not only 
be just, but is desirable from another point of view. At the present moment nobody seems to- 
be responsible for Indian finance. In tbe felicitous language of the late Mr. George Tule, whose 
memory this Congress holds in high honour, India was a trust committed by Providence to the/ 
care of Parliament. ( Loud Cheers ) Parliament has thrown the trust back upon Providence. Iii 
the Indian Legislative Council the debate on the Budget is more or less academic in its charac- 
ter. The members cannot move any resolution in respect of it. In Parliament the Indian Budget 
is introduced at the fag-end of the Session, and is discussed before empty benches. No English 
Minister would dare to deal with the English- Bndget in this way ; but if the English Treasury 
made a contribution to the Home Charges, we may be quite sure the British tax-payer would 
insist npon a scrutiny as to how the money was spent, and the British member of Parliament, 
now usually so apathetic with regard to Indian affairs, wonld be responsive to the call of his 
constituents. The real and genuine, and not the mere nominal, control of the English * Parlia- 
ment wonld thus be secured. This. wonld be an advantage worth having, for we have unstinted 
confidence in the justice and generosity of the British people and their representatives in- 
Parliament. . V . 


The poverty of 
the masses. 


~ The poverty of the masses of onr countrymen has been the theme of endless discussion 
here and elsewhere. We know what the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji are. ( Loud Cheers ) 
He holds that the average income per head of the population in India is Its. 20, against Lord 
Cromer’s estimate of Bs. 27 a year. Whether it is Rs. 20 or Bs. 27 per head makes no difference. 
It is striking evidence of the deplorable poverty of the masses of onr population. If yon com- 
pare the economic condition of the masses of onr people with that of more fortunately situated 
countries in Europe, this truth forces itself upon onr attention with painful impressiveness. 
Lord Cromer is my authority. Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, gave some figures in 
1882 which throw a lurid light upon the economic condition of onr people. The average in- 
come of the population per head in Great Britain was estimated by him at £33 a year 5 ia 
Prance it was £23 ; ■ in Turkey, which is the poorest country in Europe, it was £4. Mulhat 
gives the income per head of the Russian population at £9. TJppn this . income of £33 the 
English tax-payer pays a tax of £2-12 per head ; the Indian tax-payer upon his income of 
Bs. 20 or Bs. 27 a year, pays a tax of 2s. 6d.' per head. 'T&e English taX-payer thus pays a 
tax of 7 per cent, npon his income of £33, while the Indian tax-payer pays a tax of 5 per cent, 
upon his income of Bs, 27, It will be readily admitted that five per cent, upon an income of 
Bs. 27 is a much more serious matter — involves a much heavier sacrifice — than 7 per cont. np- 
on an income of £33. I ask you to bear in mind one little consideration. The average cal- 
culation is made by dividing the whole income of the community, whatever it may be, among 
the beads of population. But it is,- after all, an average. There must be a large nambcr 
whose income is below the average, as there must be a large number . whose income is above it- 
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I ask you for one moment tq consider what must be the condition in life of that large number 
of people whose income is below Rs. 27 a year ? It is no wonder, then; that 40 millions of onr 
people live upon one meal a day, as stated by Sir William Hunter, or that we have those 
periodical -famines which decimate thousands and hundreds of thousands of our population. 
Cavior has remarked that famines are impossible in this age. So they are in European con- 

tnes, bnt not in this hapless land of ours, which a great orator in the last century described as 
« the garden of Asia, the granary of the East. ” We must all note with thankfulness that au 
influential journal like the Pioneer, supposed to be the exponent of official opinion, takes the 
popular view of the matter. That journal freely admits : — ** that the masses in India are 
poor, very poor ; that our administration is an expensive one j that money is often wasted 
in enterprises like the Chitral imbroglio, and that in various directions, without administrative 
'injury, economy and retrenchment might be enforced. ” 

I am glad to find that the Salvation Army have had their attention prominently called 
to the poverty-stricken condition of onr masses. With an all-comprehensive philanthropy which 
floes honour to their Christianity they have not forgotten the Indian poor. Their scheme for the 
reclamation of the submerged tenth will include our submerged fifth. Their scheme for Indian 
peasant-settlements is well worth consideration ; and, whatever we may think of its details, out 
sympathies must go forth on behalf of a project so noble, so generous, so full of the spirit of 
true Christian charity. 

\ Upon this miserable income of Rs. 27 a year, the native of India has to pay a tax of 5 
per cent., while the Englishman with an average annual income of £33, pays only a tax of 
per cent.' The furthest limits of taxation have, indeed, been reached. The import duties on 
cotton .goods which had been abolished in Lord . Ripon’s time had to be re-imposed to meet the 
exigencies of an impecunious Government. This was an extreme step which no Government 
anxious to secure the votes of Lancashire would take except under a sense of supreme and im- 
perious necessity, -That the duties-should have been re-imposed is evidence of the financial crisis 
to which the country has been reduced. The duties are not meaut to be protective j they never- 
'were protective in their character! They were levied for revenue purposes ; they, are now levied 
for revenne. There is not a more earnest advocate of Free Trade than Mr. Gladstone. He was 
a member of the iGoverament of Sir Robert Peel when the principles of Free Trade were for the 
first time recognised by an. English Government in the administrative measures of the country, 
Mr. Gladstone Btrongly opposed the partial repeal of these dnties in Lord Lytton’s time, on the 
gronnd that if they militated against the principles of Free -Trade, the- financial condition of the 
Government was an essential element in the consideration. From his place in Parliament he 
thus denounced the repeal of the duties : — 
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“. What an invidious, almost odious, picture of inequality we exhibit to the millions of 
India. The Free Trade doctrines that we hold so dear, that we apply them against the feelings 
of the Indian people in their ntmost rigour and without a grain of mercy, disappear in a moment- 
when it is a question of dealing ’with those whose interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper, 
with, namely, the free colonists of the Empire. The Governor-General, says he, cannot see that . 
financial difficulty can'in any way he pleaded as a reason against what he calls fiscal reform. 

If that he a* true principle of Government, it has been discovered for the first time by the present 
Viceroy. There has not been a Free Trade Government in this or any country which has not 

freely admitted that the state of the revenne is an essential element in the consideration of the 
application even of the best principle of Free Trade.” 

r , * -lam free to admit there is some protection involved in allowing Indian yarn only to_ 

' he taxed above 20s count, and imposing a dnty upon all descriptions of cloth and yam imported ^ import dn- 
from the United Kingdom. Hut the measure of this protection is infinitesimal when yon bear, ties now levied., 
in mind that the duty on. cloth and yam imported of 20s count and under, according to the esti- — — 
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mate of Mr. CPConor, is about four lakhs out of a total of about a crore and-a-half. Manche- 
ster imports but little of these coarser fabrics j there is little or no competition here ; nobody 
perhaps would object if these four lakhs of rupees were abandoned by exempting from doty all 
imported yam and cloth of 20s count and under. For myself I would prefer a remission of the 
salt duties to this remission of the import duties. 

But Manchester has another grievance. "While only Indian yarns of the finer kind are 
all cotton fabrics of the finer sort imported from England are taxed. The Government 
charges more npon the manufactured goods than upon the yarns. To that extent the finer 
cloths which are imported are handicapped against Indian goods of the same class. To that ex- 
tent there is protection. This may he easily remedied by fixing a lower duty npon these manu- 
factured goods imported from England, say a duty of four per cent, instead erf five per cent. 


What the ultimate fate of these dnties will be, it is difficult to say. Manchester is 
vigorously agitating for their repeal. . The present Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, / 
had, indeed, strongly denounced the imposition of these duties from his place in' Parliament' 
while he was a member of the Opposition. The supporters of the dnties were politely told bjr 
his Lordship that they were so many “ shrieking units ” of the Indian community who chiefiy 
lived in the metropolitan towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay — I am quoting from memory, 

I cannot be sure whether Poona was included — and who had learnt the methods of Western agi- 
tation, but that their opinion was in no way to be confounded with the opinion of the great body 
of the people. By a strange irony of fate his Lordship has apparently joined hands with ‘‘ the 
shrieking units,” whom he had not long, ago so vigorously denounced. It iB very evident' from 
his recent utterances that, while, as he tells ns, he firmly adheres to his former views, hp does 
not see his way to gratify the wishes of Lancashire. He is waiting for the Despatches 'of the 
Government of India on the subject. The elections are over. There is a loDg time yet to think 
of the next elections, and in the mean time many things may happen.. If Manchester has a 
grievance, and there can he no doubt that she feels she has a grievance, let her agitate for finan- 
cial justice to India, and she will command the sympathies of educated India. 


From one point of view Manchester has, indeed, a griev ance. The duties are levied, 
and yet Exchange Compensation Allowance is granted to the European officials of the Govern- 
ment. Practically the proceeds of the duties are paid as compensation allowance. The pro- 
ceeds of the duties come up to about a crore and-a-half a year. The disbursements under Ex- 
change Compensation Allowance come up to about the same sum. Abolish the Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance and yon need not impose the duties. As between the two I would rather 
abolish the dnties than grant Exchange Compensation Allowance. If the allowance was made 
upon actual remittances seat to England, or if it was granted only to each, officials as had join- 
ed the service before the rapid fall in the rupee had set in, there might be some show of a jus- 
tification. As it is, it constitutes an invidious and irritating distinction between the European 
and the non-European officials of the Government. According to the most recent explanation 
given by Lord George Hamilton, the object of the Exchange Compensation Allowance is to bS- 
ford European servants of the Government the opportunity of making remittances Home and 
providing themselves with English-made articles. Whether they do so or not is quite another 
matter. * - 


Exchange Compensation Allowance seems to me to be nseless for the purpose for 
which it is^ granted. It is not a sufficient inducement to the senior officers to continue after 
their term of service has been completed; while the popularity of the Indian Civil Service 
among the educated youth in England, notwithstanding the rapid fall in the Exchange, may 
be jadged from the fact that three English candidates who had recently qualified themselves 
both for the Home as well as the Indian Civil Service preferred the latter. 
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The grant of Exchange Compensation Allowance to the highly paid officers of the 
Government lays onr rulers open to a serious complaint. It is said that these high officers of 
Government who are the masters of the situation have quietly added to their own salaries, 
while the humbler classes of public servants who can hardly make two ends meet, who have 
to eke out their miserable pittance by resort to practices which will not bear the test of scru- 
tiny, but which dire necessity imposes upon 1 , them, still continue to draw salaries which were 
fixed many many years ago. In Bengal a Salaries Commission, consisting of some of the 
highest officials in the land, was appointed in 1885r -They submitted their Eeport in 1886. 
They recommended, having regard to the rise in the price of foodgrains, that an increase of at 
least 75 per cent, should be made to tbe pay of the ministerial servants of the Government. 
Tiie recommendation has not been given effect to : it remains a dead letter. The question 
was prominently brought to the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor at the meeting of the local 
Council when the Budget Was discussed in April last. His Honor expressed sympathy with 
\the proposal, but I am not aware that the matter has gone beyond the stage of a mere ex- 
pression of a pious hope that some day, under better auspices and in more favourable times, 
the evil might be remedied. In the meantime my information is that the peons of the various 
Government offices, drawing wages varying from .seven to ten rupees a month, and who had 
applied for increase, were told by Sir Charies Elliott that he could not grant their request, 
because, forsooth, in August and September last the price of common rice bad goue down, 
and more than 12 seers of rice could be had for the rupee.( Laughter ) 

. . s ** 

Ours is a political Organisation ; but we cannot overlook considerations, which affect 
the development of onr industries and our manufactures. The economic condition of a people 
has an intimate bearing upon their political advancement. Looking at the matter from this 
point of view we feel that it is our duty to safeguard” our industries. Their conservation is a 
matter of grave national importance. We have our cotton industry in Bombay, the Jute 
industry in Bengal, the tea industry in Assam and the coal and iron industries in Central and 
Southern India. Factory Act which have hitherto been understood to be framed lor the pro- 
tection of operatives are now sought to be used for the avowed object of restricting and raising 
the cost of production. “ Pressure, ** I understand,' “ is now to be pnt upon the Secretary of 
State to ignore the interests of the people of this country and to order a Factory Act for 
India, which will prevent our mills from competing with those in England. ” Lancashire 
people engaged in cotton indnstry have attacked the cotton industry in India, insisting on a 
stricter Factory Act and shorter working honrs, quite oblivious of the hardships this would 
obviously entail on the people of India generally, and overlooking the fact that Japan is al- 
ready a serious rival to India as >well-.a& England. Then the Jute manufacturing indnstry has 
been threatened by the jnte manufacturers in- Dundee, on the plea that their trade is suffering 
from the competition of the Indian Mills. They too seem to forget the important factor that 
there are many Jnte Mills on the continent of Europe and go straight for the Indian Mills, be- 
cause they are under the British Government. 
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I now pass on to consider an important question which most soon engage a large share Th 0 BoyaL Com- 
of public attention. You are aware that under the East India Company, Parliamentary Com- mission* 

ynjffgfia used to he appointed every 20 years on the eve of the renewal of the Charter of the 
Company. Some of the most beneficent chapters in Indian history are associated with the labonrs 
of these Committees. The investigations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1833 led to the 
enactment • of the Charter Act of that year. One of the happy results of the laboors of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1853 was the throwing open, to general competition of tbe ap- 
pointments in the Indian Civil Service.. Apart from these direct results, these periodical en- 
quiries exercised a healthy influence over the course of Indian administration. Indian officials 
after all are mon,and when they knew that after every 20 years there would be this examina- 
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ed and as to the details of their administration. Ever since. 1853— *eyer since India has passed* 
under the government of the Crown, — there has not been a Parliamentary Committee of En- 
quiry into Indian affairs, with the exception of the abortive Committee -that • was appointed 
when Lord Randolph Chnrehill was' Secretary of State. The Committee collapsed almost as- 
soon as it was appointed, owing to the dissolution of Parliament. 

' It will be my duty Inter on to refer to the labours of the British Committee and of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. But at this stage, I may be permitted to observe that the 
appointment of the Royal Commission was mainly due to their incessant and devoted efforts, 
and where all so richly deserve our thanks, it wonld be invidious to mention names. But if I 
am permitted to refer to any one who in a special degree is entitled to our acknowledgments, it 
is Sir William Wedderbuxn, the President of the British Committee. Sir ’William Wedderburn 
is well-known in this Presidency, but his is a name which is held in universal honour through- 
out India as that of a fearless, self-sacrificing, and devoted champion of Indian interests. / 
( Loud Cheers ) The one idea upon which he has been ceaselessly harping ever since his re*r 
tirement from official life made it possible for him to devote himself, according to the natural 
impulses of Ms generous heart, to the service of the land of Ms adoption, was the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to enquire into Indian expenditure. It formed the theme of his elo- 
quent address from the Presidential chair of the Congress held at Bombay ; and at last success- 
has crowned Ms efforts and those of Ms colleagues. 


The Commission is now sitting. We regret the Commission has decided to carry on 
its deliberations with closed doors. We believe publicity wonld have materially helped the 
Commission in the important work in which it is engaged. . “ Light, kindly light,” is what we 
need amid u the encircling gloom ” that surrounds us. None the less we expect great results 
from the labours of the Commission. We are confident the labours of the Commission will 
mark an epoch in the history . of our financial relations with England. Sir Henry Fowler had, 
indeed, observed, when the Commission was appointed, that no question of policy would lie-, 
within the competence of the Commission. The terms, however, of the appointment do not 
seem to me to exclude the consideration of the policy which governs, the administration of the. 
Civil and Military expenditure of the Empire. The terms are wide, enough to include such a 
consideration. The Commission is appointed to enquire into . (a) the administration and: 
management of the military and civil expenditure incurred under the. .authority , of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council or of the Government of India,” and ‘ the apportionment of 
charge between the Governments of the United Kingdom and India for parpose^JS which both 


are interested.” 



The administration and management of the Civil and Military expenditure of the Em- 
pire necessarily includes considerations of policy. To hold otherwise wonld be to- nndnly limit 
the scope of the enquiry, and to restrict it to mere matters of account-keeping. - As the Times 
truly says : — “ Any curtailment of the scope of the Royal Commission’s, enquiry which might* 
debar reasonable men from coming to a conclusion on these .questions would be received with 
disappointment in England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout India.”--- f-; ■, : 

4 ' * ■ \ -* T ■ ■%- ^ • 

The second part of the enquiry is, if possible, of still greater importance-.". It intimate— 
ly affects the Home Charges. Onr complaint is that , the Indian Exchequer is saddled with 
charges wMch should not be thrown upon ns. It is not a complaint uttered by irresponsible, 
critics in the Press, but it is a complaint to wMch statesmen of the eminence of the Duke, of 
Argyle, Lord Northbrook, and others have lent the weight of their names. I have no right to 
anticipate the decision of the Commission, bat I am sure I re-echo yoar sentiments when I say- 
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. that the people of India appeal to tbe Comraissiou for jnstice, for ;that financial justice, for 
. which they have cried .so often, bat have hitherto cried in vain. 

, , ' We too have a duty to perform in this connection. Three members of the British Com- 

mittee are on the Commission. We know how nobly they are doing their work. Bnt onr side of 
the case must he represented, and adequately represented. The Commission must he placed in 
touch with popular opinion in India. In this matter I am happy to be able to say that we are 
in complete accord with onr Anglo-Indian fellowsubjects; In the whole compass of the political 
literature of the last ten years, there is nothing more searching, yet more discriminating, than 
Sir Griffith Evans* criticism on the Home Charges. Every Association in the country ought to 
. send representations to the Commission, hearing on the question of Indian expenditure, and on 
the adjustment of charges between India and England. There should go forth from us an unequi- 
vocal and emphatic demonstration against the present system by which England throws upon 
India charges incidental to her Imperial responsibility, and which in equity onght to be shared 
between the two countries, with some reference not only to the mutual .benefits derived, but also 
. to tbe capacity of each country to bear the burden. 

\ , The question of the wider employment of our countrymen in the public service is, to my 

mind, more or less a financial problem. It is intimately connected with the question of the poverty 
of the people. That is the view of Mr. Dadabhai Xaoroji ; that was the view of the late Mr. 
Robert Knight, than whom there was not an abler financial expert or a more ardent friend of 
the people of India. The considerations bearing upon this point are obvious. The more of the 
•foreign element there is in the public service, with the- high, pay which hinst necessarily be 
given to them for service in a foreign country, the more yon widen and deepen that channel by 
which tbe wealth of tbe country flows out— the greater is the impetus yon give to that drain 
which is going on and which has gone on for the last hundred years and more, and which is 
■ more or less incidental to the present state of things. A part of the salaries of-these highly 
paid officials must be spent out of the country, for the support of their wives and children, 
•while they are yet in the service j and when they have retired, the whole of their pensions, 
with exceptions which hardly call for notice, must he spent abroad. This means the loss of 
• rthis portion of the national wealth which is absolutely indefensible, if substantially service of 
the samel quality- could bo obtained by employing tbe children of tbe soil. The employment of 
a foreign element in the public service of a country, with the prospect of the salaries of these 
public- servants leaving the .country, is morally wrong, economically disastrous, and political- 
ly inexpedient, unless it is evident that the gain in other respects outweighs the financial loss, 
•or iu. the end averts greater financial loss than what is incidental to the employment of this 
foreign agency. ( Bear, hear ) 

We fully recognize the fact that British capital has been sunk in the development of 
the resources of the country. We are grateful to British capitalists for the boon. Their enter-, 
prise has afforded us great advantages : It has given an impetus to trade and commerce , It 
L facilitate! intercoms. between the meet distant parts of the Empire it B 
time and space. Bat in regard to tie great Railway undertakings, to winch I chiefly refer, t. 
capital is English, mostly in gold, winch adds to the' unfavourable exchange, the higher em- 
ployes are English, the hoik of the profits goes to England. The dram contmnra, thon.li nn- 
donbtedly the resources of the country being developed, it is better able to bear the strain. 

In asking for the wider employment of onr eonnt^men in lie public service, we net 
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hoQ^ upThehapifluess and prosperity of onr ^ Therefore it is that we make tin, do- 
mand. The financial consideration runs through it all. 
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Abject, deplorable poverty is the prolific parent of public disorders. A people 
groaning under an intolerable load of poverty, with whom existence is a burden, have no inter- 
est in the maintenance of the public tranquillity ; there is no project, however wild or reckless 
or inconsistent with the public interests, which in their desperation they might not adopt. I 
need not quote familiar instances in the history of the world. Oriental n&tnre is not materially 
different from human nature in other parts of the world. 

We all deplore the recent disturbances between Hindus and Mahomedans. We 
would give worlds to avert them. They throw back the cause of political advancement. But 
how rare is it that we find respectable people mixed up in these disturbances. People who have 
anything to lose will not expose themselves to the risk. Those who have nothing to lose, with 
whom existence is one long incessant struggle, would dare all things and do all things. A 
people steeped in poverty represents a political danger, the magnitude of which it is difficult 
to exaggerate. 

How does this public service question stand ? The resolution of the Honse of Com- 
mons of the 2nd June 1S93 in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, stands there in the 
journals of the House. It has not been cancelled. Nor has it been given effect tol What 
has happened since we met last ? A number of petitions has been presented to . the House in 
support of the Resolution to which I have referred, but not as many os one might have wished 
or hoped for, having regard to the importance of the question and the magnitude of our inter- 
ests therein. I am bound to say that we have not done our duty in this - matter. I feel call- 
ed upon to repeat the appeal I made last year that we should go ou presenting petitions to 
the Honse of Commons till we get what we want Let us convince the British public that we 
are in earnest about this matter, and I am confident that justice will be done to us. It is no 
use recording a Resolution here once a year, and then going to sleep over it for the rest of the 
* twelve months. 

Never did the case for Simultaneous Examinations receive a more striking measure of 
support than from the results of the Open Competitive E xamin ation for 1895. There were 
sixty-six vacancies. There were several Indian candidates. Bot only one passed, Mr. Shaik 
Ash gar Ali of the Punjab. -- .In yonr name I desire to congratulate this gentleman, chiefly be- 
cause he is a Mahomedan and a native of the Pnnjab. I should like to put it to the staunchest 
opponent of Simultaneous Examinations to say if the success of this solitary native of India 
represents justice — adequate justice to India. The Pioneer newspaper, referring to this year’s 
Pinal Examination, remarked that, having regard to the resnlts, the case for Simultaneous 
Examinations most now be considered to be hopeless. What are the resnlts which are supposed 
to justify this inference ? A Mahomedan gentleman was at the top of the list at the Final 
Examination, and three other Indian candidates occupied very high places. But in con- 
sidering the resnlts of the Pinal Examination in their bearing upon the question of Simultaneous 
Examinations, we must also take into account the results of the Open Competitive Examination 
for the same year ; and if we do so, we are forced to the conclusion that they accentuate the 
necessity for holding Simultaneous Examinations, both as a matter of justice to India, and with 
a view to ensure the efficiency of the Service. 

I desire to put this question of the efficiency of the Civil Service in ihe fore-ground. 
I am distinctly of opinion that Simultaneous Examinations would add to its efficiency ; and the 
resalts of the recent Open Competitive Examination certainly point to that conclusion. Look 
at the disparity of marks between the snccessful candidates at the top and those at the bottom 
of the list, say between the first ten and the last ten candidates. As regards the first ten 
candidates, the markB vary from 2,125 to 3,738 ; as regards the last ten, the marks vary from 
1,493 to 1,587. If these marks are to be regarded as any test of merit, it must be admitted 
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that there was a great and unusual disparity in respect of merit between the men at the top and 
the men' at the bottom. If a selection could have been made from a wider field, if the examina- 
tion was held in India as well as in England, it is reasonable to infer that there would have 
been some chance of this disparity being removed, and perhaps a better class of candidates 
selected m the place of those occupying the places at the bottom of the list. It is impossible to 
resist this conclusion, and to that extent it is impossible to shut our eyes to that other conclu- 
sion to which it points, that Simultaneous Examinations are calculated to add to the efficiency 
of the Service, by widening the field of selection.- I regard .it as a sine gua non. that the selected 
candidates should.be required to complete their period of probation in England. 

One word more before I leave the question of Simultaneous Examinations. One of 
the objections raised was that if Simultaneous Examinations were granted, it would involve 
unfairness to the martial races : the Mahomedans and the Sikhs wonld have no chance. The 
results of this and last years’ Examinations afford a complete contradiction to this view of the 
matter. The only successful Indian candidate at the Open Competitive Examination for 1895 
was a Mahomedan gentleman ; among the successful candidates for 1894 was a Sikh gentle - 
man ; and last but not least, the candidate who heads the list of passed probationers at the 
final Examination .for this year is a Mahomedan. Onr Mahomedan fellow-countrymen are 
rapidly coming to the fore-front, and I -t hink I express the sense of this Congress when I say 
that we all await with pleasure the advent of that day when in full association with Hindna and 
others in tbeir/intellectual activities, thoy will-Btand shoulder to shoulder with them in that 
political straggle which will only end when Hindus and Mahomedans, and Parsis . and Sikhs, 
all races and' all creeds in India, wilL have ’ won Jhr; .themselves the fall rights of British 
citizenship. 

■ You will remember that the Resolution of the House of Commons did not concern the 

t > 

'Covenanted Civil Service alone. It referred to all Civil Services, and it affirmed the principle 
of Simultaneous Examinations in regard to them all. In Bengal a qualified sort of -Competi- 
tive Examination is held for selection to the office of Assistant and District Superintendents. 
A similar examination is held in London.* The examinations -are not held simultaneously. 
They are not held at the same time ; nor are the same papers set. That is not, however, what 
we complain of. We have a much more serious grievance when yon consider the matter from 
another point of view. Natives of India are exclnded from these examinations. They are not 
allowed to compete. They are to be promoted to the office of Assistant and District Superin- 
tendents of Police from among the rank of Inspectors. 

I have carefully read the Report of the Public Service Commission. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the recommendation 6 of the. . Public- Service Commission to justify this 
exclusion. The Commission recommend ( vide page 121 of their Report ) “ limited competition 
amongst candidates selected in England,” and similar “ competition amongst candidates select- 
ed in India.” They further say that “ endeavours should be made to introduce a reasonable 
proportion of Native officers in the higher ranks of the Police.” The grievance to which I refer 
has formed the subject of representations to the Government of Bengal and the Government of 
India, bat so far without any result. 

. The Government seems to be of opinion that racial distinctions imply moral distinc- 
tions, distinctions of character, which involve the possession of one set of moral qualities rather 
th an another. With the express declaration of the Charter Act of 1833, which lays down that 
u No Native of the said territories, nor any natnral-hom subject of His Majesty resident there- 
in, shall by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them be excluded 
from any office under the said Company’’ — with- -the- gracious message of the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation still ringing in onr ears— led me repeat those noble words — u Onr subjects of wliat- 
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First Bay. ever race or creed be freely admitted to all offices the duties of which they may be qualified by 

T their education, their ability, and their integrity dnly to discharge,”*— with this express pro- 

vision in the Charter Act and with the gracious assurance of our Sovereign — it is too late iu 
the day to fall back upon mere racial considerations. Racial qualifications are not moral 
qualifications. The Competitive Examination is a better test of moral qualifications than the 
mere accident of race. It must be so in the nature of things ; for what inequalities temper, of 
character and disposition, do we not observe among members of the same race ? This question 
was thoroughly gone into by the Committee that was appointed with Lord Macaulay at its 
head, on the eve of the creation of the system of Opeu Competitive Examinations for appoint-’ 
ments to the Indian Civil Service. The Committee submitted its report in 1854 to Sir Charles 

"Wood, and in that Report the Committee thus observed : — 

* • 

“ Early superiority in science and literature generally indicates the- existence of some 
qualities which are securities against vice, iudnstry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sen- 
sual, a laudable desire of honourable distinction, a still more laudable desire to obtain the ap- 
probation of Mends and relations. We therefore believe that the intellectual test which is 
about to be established will be found in practice to be also the - best moral test , which can bo 
devised. ” .... 

I should Dot have thought it necessary to refer to this all but forgotten controversy, 
were it not that there is a distinct indication of public opinion iu some quarters, so notably dis- 
played in the Despatches published in the Blue-Book on “ Simultaneous Examinations,” in 
favour of the system of nomination as against competition — a feeling that competition as bet- 
ween. members of the same race is a good test, but is inadequate and ineffectual as a test, as 
between members of different races and nationalities. I am free to admit that competition 
does not represent a perfect test. Bat there is nothing perfect in this world. 'Human insti- 
tutions suffer from the original taint of imperfection. It is the best practicable test we have.. 

. Onr' rlalm, We claim to be admitted to all competitive examinations for the Indian Services, 

__ t _ no matter to what particular department of the public service they may refer. We claim 
to be admitted to the Competitive Examinations for the Police Service held in India as 
well as in England. We claim to be admitted to the Examinations for recruitment to- 
the higher offices iu the Forest Department. We are excluded from these Examina- 
tions, and we are excluded because we are natives of India. ( Shame! shame!) Our 
disqualification is onr race. The crime of colour is alleged against us. We are sup- 
posed not to possess the qualities required for these services, by reason ' of our being 
members of the race to which it is our misfortune to belong. But there are so many races in 
India. ( Laughter ) Do they all suffer from the same disqualification — arc they all want- 
ing in the precions qualities required for these service i ? For the exclusion applies to them all. 
A slur is thus put upon as. Bat we are not ashamed of our nationality.' We are proud that 
we are Indians s some of ns are the inheritors of a civilization which carries the mincl back to- 
the dawn of human civilization. ( Hear, hear ) But we are also British subjects. Civis 
Eomanus sum was the boast of the ancient world. It is pur proud privilege to be British sub- 
jects, and we claim the rights which belong to our political connection. ' ( Cheers ) We are 
confident that the English people will not permit the perpetuation of invidious distinctions 
of race in the government of their great Dependency. Themselves free men, all iu the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights and equal privileges, their natural instinct would be to extend to others 
the blessings which have made them so great, so happy, and so prosperous. . ( Cheers ) 

Kilitaiy Service * In this connection it is impossible not to Tefer to the exclusion of our countrymen- 

— from the commissioned ranks in the Army. The bravest Native soldier,, a born warrior, and 

though he may have in him the making of a great Captain, cannot in these days rise beyond thfr 
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latk of a Subadar-Major or a Ressaldar-Major in the British Army. A Shivaji, a Hyder Ali, First Day, 
: * Singh, a Madhoji Srindia,could not now have risen to the position of the Colonel of 

& Regiment, or the Captain of a Company. ( Laughter ) This ostracism of a whole people^ 
this exclusion of the representatives of the Military races in India from high command in. 
the Army, cannot add to the strength and the stability or the greatness of the. Empire, 

The Romans, the up-builders of the mightiest Empire in the ancient world, followed a 
different policy. Gibbon says : — “ But in the eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal, 
and all the subjects of the Empire were citizens of Rome • « «, and the bold adventurer 
from Germany or Arabia was admitted with equal favour to the Civil or Military com- 
mand which citizens alone had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathers 
C 45, Chap. XLIV., Yol, Y., <l Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ” ) Trust 
\ 1° the people, confidence in the . ruled, is the secret of successful imperial sway. (Hear, hear ) 

Never was there a more striking illustration of this truth than in the splendid results 
which followed the adoption of this policy by Akbar. ( Cheers') A stranger to tho 
. country, the son of a Prince who had been driven from his throne, beset with enormous difficul- 
ties at the commencement of his reign, he surmounted them all and founded the mightiest Em- 
pire of his time, which lor nearly two centuries continued to flourish with undiminished vigour. 

What was the secret ? Where had Akbar learnt it ? He loved the people and trusted them. 

They returned his love with an abundant measure of gratitude which constituted the greatest 
bulwark of his throne. The grandsons of those who had fought against his grandfather be- 
came his Ministers, the rulers of his Provinces, the Captains of his Army. Raja Man Singh 
carried the Moghnl standard from the wilds of Assam to the mountain-passes of Afghanistan.. 

Himself a Hindu, he was made the Governor of the Mnhomedan province of Cabal ; and he 
subjugated for his Mahomedan Sovereign the Hindu province of Bengal. Birbal, another Hin- 
du favourite, was sent in charge of an expedition to punish the Yusufzais in Swat, and when 
the news of his death was brought, his Sovereign shed floods of tears. In the words of Colonel 
Malleson j “ To all alike, whether Uzbek, or Afghan, or Hindu, or Parsi, or Christian, he offer- 
ed careers, provided only that they were faithful," intelligent, true to themselves.” Russian 
despotism is not, indeed, to be compared to the benevolent rule of the British in India. But the 
native subjects of the Czar in .Central Asia are admitted to the commissioned ranks in the Army- 
Here in Congress from year to year we record a Resolution in favour of the establishment of a 
Military College in India at which natives of India may be educated and trained for a military 
career. I understand that His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, when he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, expressed himself in favour of such an institution, as 
affording a training-ground for the scions ot respectable families among the martial races in In- 
dia who might, aspire to military distinction. The martial races have done splendid service in 
the up-building of the Empire.. An outlet should be provided for the gratification of their legiti- 
1 1 mate ambition,, -Thus wrote the shrewd,- the wise, the stutesman-like Sir Henry Lawrence 
' many many years ago. ; ; . . ■ ■ 

> /. .. „ ‘‘Jf Asiatics and Africans, can obtain honourable position in the Armies of Russia 
and France, surely Indians, after a. tried service of a centnry under England's banner, are en- 
titled to , the same boon, nay justice.”. . 


The question of the separation of the Civil and Military Medical Services will engage 
your attentions -? For the agitation in this matter we are indebted to the indefatigable efforts of 
Dr. Bahadorji and his associates. 1 They have brought it within the range of practical politics, 
and, as I learn, have secnred the sympathies of so earnest and influential a medical reformer as 
Dr. Ernest Hart* The question-is not a mere professional one. It has a public side to it. The 
profession ib- ’ interested,: and the public also interested. I have great respect for the 
Indian - Medical Service. The members of that Servicejbave been the pioneers in this 
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Erst Day.- country of the system of medicine as taught in Europe ; but it is no disparagement to the 

^ . Service to say that it is not fit for anything and every thing, that it has not the exclusive mono- 

poly of the knowledge of the most recent advances made iu melical science, ar.d that profes- 
„ sorial and scientific work may require special training for which the Service may not afford 
facilities. 


A recent order 1“ this connection I may be permitted to refer on the authority of the Glasgow Herald 

of the Secretary to a recent ruling by the Secretary of State for India, under- which he reserves to himself the 

cl State. discretion to disqualify a candidate for the Indian Medical Service who may have been consir 

— - dered qualified by the examiners. This is what the Glasgow Herald says 


« Thirty-three candidates, four of whom are Natives of India, will compete for six- 
teen vacancies in the Indian Medical Service on 2nd proximo. The Secretary, of State ior India, 
it should be noted, now has the power of rejecting aDy candidate who has been successful at 
the examination. This was not the case until a few months ago. A candidate' who succeeded in 
passing the examination recently, and was able to produce the necessary certificates as to moral 
character, was objected to by the India Office authorities, bat they were compelled to accept 
him. Immediate authority was, however, sought by the Secretary of State from Parliament, 
and in future the appointment of any successful competitor who may be considered an undesir-. 
able person by the Military Department and Medical Board at the India Office will be vetoed.” 

We have sufficient confidence in Secretaries of State to feel assured that the discretion 
hem claimed will not be capriciously exercised. Bat when such a rale does not obtain in res- 
pect of any other competitive examination which regulates public appointments in India, the 
Justification for this departure from ordinary practice does not seem to be apparent. 
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The question of the separation of Judicial and Executive functions in the administra_ 
tion of criminal justice has always formed a chief plank in the Congress platform. It is one of 
those questions which we claim to have brought within the range of practical politics. Lord 
Dnfferin declared it to be “ a counsel of perfection and two successive Secretaries of Slate, 
representing the two political parties in England, Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley, both expres- 
sed themselves in favor of this Teform. The wisdom of the proposal is thus admitted in the 
nbstract. But no 1 serious effort has yet been made to recognise it in the practical work of admi- 
nistration. Mr. B- C. Dutt has showed in bis admirable Note which we have more than once 
considered in this Congress that the reform may be carried out with little or no extra expendi- 
ture. Sir Richard Garth has again and again accentuated the need for the introduction of this 
reform. Every year cases occur which add to the evc;>accnmulating evidence on the subject, 
I desire to make a suggestion in this connection for your consideration. I think a Blue-Book 
should be published every year from each Province by some recognized- Association giving the 
cases occurring in that Province, which point to the need for the Bpeedy carrying out of this 
reform. We shall then have paved the way for the reform by the inexorable logic of facts 
which will carry home conviction to every unprejudiced mind. A Resolution of the House of 
Commons in favour of the reform would perhaps help the Government to introduce it. Of 
course, a large measure of discretion must be vested in the Government in the carrying out of 
the reform. 


The question not 
oua of expense. 


The question is really not one of expense bnt is more or less one of prestige. In the 
official mind — I should not like to say this of all officials — there are many officials who think 
differently, Mr. B. C. Doth is himself an official — there seems to be an idea that to deprive the 
ebief executive officer of the District of his judicial powers would be to deprive him of hie 
prestige and lower him in the estimation of the public. But surely prestige that is bound np 
a ovc+oin t»hiVb in t.Worv is indefensible, and which- in nractice l ea ds to injustice* is • 
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very poor sort of prestige- indeed, and most defeat its own object. Prestige which, perpetuates 
injustice and excites discontent and dissatisfaction among the masses, for they are the *biff 
sufferers by this injustice, is not worth having. It is no aid to the Government. It is a source 
■of weakness and embarrassment. The old Scriptnral text is trne now as it was in the primitive 
days when it fell from prophetic lips — “ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” No Government 
can afford, under any pretext whatsoever --call it prestige, call it policy, call it by what name 
you like — to do aught or to' suffer aught which may lead to defeat the ends of justice as he - 1 
tween man and man, which all Governments are commissioned by a writ from on High to main- 
tain and promote. ' 

Again I admit that Governments are bound to proceed with caution. I would find 
fault with a Government that was not cautions, reasonably cautious,, against which the charge 
of recklessness could he brought iu any form or shape, whether in regard to the people’s money 
or the people’s happiness or convenience ; bnt the Government may in this connection begin 
\the experiment in selected Districts, and await the result. I am afraid there may be parts of 
the country so disturbed that an experiment of this kind may not be desirable in the public 
interests. Bub having admitted that the proposal embodies a counsel of perfection, public 
opinion has a legitimate right to ask Government to move on, .and to give effect to it in a 
cautious and tentative spirit. It will not do in these days to recognize the perfection of a 
principle in the abstract, and then refuse to give effect to it in practice. The present position 
of 'pb solute inaction on the part -of the Government in this matter is untenable. Let 
a great Government like ours yield before the importunate clamour of public opinion has as* 
Burned proportions, where a concession -made will Rave the appearance of having been wrung 
under compulsion. Let not the words “ too late ” be written upon the policy of Government 
iu th^s or in other matters. - 

* In this connection I cannot help referring to the deplorable instances of failure of 
justice in many criminal cases where Europeans are the accused and natives of India are the 
aggrieved party. It is a difficult and delicate matter to deal with ; but we have a right to 
appeal 'for help to all right-minded Englishmen interested in upholding the fair fame of Bri- 
tish justice. The Court of Directors in a despatch that is well-known observed that it was not 

. only necessary that justice should be done in India, but that the people should he convinced 
.that justice has been done. Sir James Fitz-Stephen, a disciple of Carlyle, a worshipper of 
the doctrine of might as against right, of the doctrine of force as against the principle of moral 
persuasion in the Government of communities, declared from his place in the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council that a single act of injustice done or believed to he done was more disastrous to 
British rule than a great reverse on an Asiatic on battle-field. It is because we know that this 

class of nases is creating a great deal 'of dissatisfaction and" discontent among the masses and 

is weakening the hold of the Government upon them, that we feeljt oar duty- to coll prominent 
attention to that matter. A writer in the columns of India suggests a modification of the law 
which is worth considering. He says, — 

“ I believe that in cases like the above the Court ought to he a mixed court, i . a, one 
of the Judges ought to be Native and the other a European ; and (hat the Jury should be half 
European and half Native. This is the only practical means by which a great scandal in oar 
administration of justice can he removed and a serious political danger obviated* ” 

Two Bills are now before the Snpreme Legislative Council which will demand yonr 
earnest attention: — the Legal Practitioners’ Bill and the Jury Bill. There is a feeling in some 
quarters that a wave of reaction has set in and is unsettling the minds of our. pliers. We all 
recognise the fact that human progress is largely made np of ’ action and re-action ; that the 
cause of reforn}. never moves forward in a straight line,- hut that it swings, backward and for-. 
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■ward like the pendolom of a clock ; and that the forward movement more than /makes np for 
the rebound. However that may be, both these Bills have filled the public mind with alarm, 
which, in the case of the Jnrj Bill, has partly been removed by tho re-assnring message which 
His Excellency the Viceroy was able to give to the Poona Sarv&janik Sabha in reply to their 
address. The object of the Legal Practitioners* Bill is to suppress law-toots. With that every- 
body will sympathise. But those who object to the Bill say, and I think with great force, that 
the Bill is calculated to suppress Mofussil Pleaders rather than law-touts. Certain it is that the 
Bill proposes some very serious innovations. It proposes to arm the District Judge and the 
Commissioner of the Division with the power of removing a Pleader, and the- Commissioner of 
the Division with thfi power of removing a Revenue Agent. Under the Legal Practitioners* 
Act of 1879, this power belongs exclusively to the High Court. It is a power which with the 
exception of a brief intermission of a few years, has always been vested in the High Court. The 
District Courts can only make recommendations in this behalf. A power like this vested in the 
District Courts would, it was strongly urged at the Calcutta Meeting, deal a heavy blow at the 
independence of the-Mofhssil Bar. Pleaders will practise with a halter round their' necks. JThey 
dare not hurt the susceptibilities of the District Hakims. . They dare not show excess of zeal in 
any case in which local official opinion may have been enlisted against their client. The client will 
suffer. The public will suffer. Undoubtedly the dismissed Pleader will have the right to appeal 
the High. Court. But it is one thing to contest an open recommendation, and quite a different 
thing to seek to upset a final verdict. I may here remark that Her Majesty’s Judges of the 
superior courts in England have not the power of disbarring a barrister practising before such 
Courts. It is only the Benchers of the Inn of Conrt to which a barrister happens to belong who 
can disbar him. ’When Her Majesty’s Judges in England cannot dismiss practitioners who 
appear before them, surely such a power should not be vested in our Mofussil Judges. 

The question is not one that merely concerns lawyers. It has an important public 
bearing. The public are quite as interested as the lawyers. The independence of the Mofussil 
Bar is a matter of public concern." To imperil their independence is to aim a blow at the begin- 
nings of national life, and to sap the springs of constitutional agitation in the Mofussil. The 
Bar constitute the pillar of our public movements. Oar Mofussil Pleaders are the life and 
soul of our Municipalities and our District Boards. They are the secretaries and. working mem- 
bers of oar religions and social institutions. There is no movement in the Mofussil which does 
not owe its origin to them, or is not mainly guided by them. With such a law as this,, they dare 
not take part in public movements, especially of a political character which might expose them 
to the displeasure of the local officials. It would be a. public misfortune, it would throw back 
the cause of reform, if a law were passed which would interfere with the independence of such 
a useful body of men. . / 

The Jury Notification was issued as you know in 1892. A Commission was appointed 
in 1893 to report upon the matter. The Notification, as yon are aware, was subsequently with- 
drawn. The object of the present Bill is, as defined in the statement of Objects and Reasons, 
to give effect to such of the recommendations of the Jury Commission as have been approved 
of by the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. The most impor- 
tant provision of the Bill is that which refers to the amend (•ent , of Section 303 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, empowering Judges to require Jaries to . bring in 
special verdicts. Bat this is precisely the provision of the Bill, which is in 
entire conflict with the recommendation of the Jnry Commission. -This question of 
special verdicts was considered by them, and was unanimously rejected. And who were 
the members of the Jnry Commission ? The President was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 
Among the Members were Sir Bomesh Chander Hitter, late Officiating Chief Justice of Ben- 
gal ; Mr. "Wilkins, the present Legal Remembrancer ; and last but not least, Sir Griffith 
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Evans, the present Officiating Advocate-General; in whom 'the Government has each great con- First Day» 
fidence that ever since 1878 the Government has continued appointing him as a Member of the isam 

Supreme Legislative Council. Apart from the weight which must belong to the opinion of 
such a body of men, we find the views of the Jnry Commission in this respect are supported 
by high authority. The High 'Court of Calcutta describe the proposed amendment as “a mdirefl 
and dangerous change in the law. ” .The majority of the Judges of the Bombay High Court 
do not consider the amendment as called for, and the Government of Bengal, which issned the 
Jury Notification in 1892, accords to it only a qualified measure of support. “ After full 
consideration, ” says the letter of the Bengal Government, “ the Lieutenant-Governor is dis- 
posed to agree with the Commission ( the Jnry Commission ) that there is no absolute necessity 
for a change, as under the present law a Judge can and a good Judge does, put the issue before 
the Jury, so that they should be obliged to give a verdict on each point ; hut since all Judges 
V do not, Sir Charles Elliott would perfer to see such a change made in the wording of Section 
^803 as shall show that the procedure should always be as above described, the Judge laying 
aown each issue and calling on the Jury for a special verdict on each. ” The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Bengal is of opinion that “ there is no absolute necessity for this change in the law ” 
if a good Judge could always he found to preside at a Session's trial in a Jury District; The 
Judicial Branch of the Civil Service iu Bengal is surely not so wanting in capable men that 
it would he difficult to find good Judges, for the few districts where Trial by Jnry prevails. It 
‘seenis to me that it would be very unwise to enact a law which is. likely to create a great 
deal |of public dissatisfaction, when the evil complained of, if it is real, might be remedied by 
administrative arrangements, unattended with any expense or inconvenience. 

• ’! The Hon’ble Member in charge ^of the- Bill in commenting upon this provision, re- 
marked that it was liable to be attended • with abuse: It seems, however, that {here is no real 
.cause for alarm, so far as this particular seetion of the Bill is concerned. We have the as- 
surance ‘.of His Excellency the Viceroy that the effective, hut at the same time the conserva- 
tive, administration of the law wonld be secured and in a form that would recommend itself 
" *to the approval of public opinion. The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha is to be congratulated upon 
Lavmg obtained this expression of opinion, from His Excellency.. 1 will quote the words of 
■Hia Excellency in this place 

“I do mot think it would be proper for me to enter 'into any discussion of the details 
.of a Bill now before the Legislative Council,- hot I may say a word or two as to procedure, 

I cannot help thinking that a wholly disproportionate excitement has been got up over this math 
ter. I gather that you, at all-events, assent, unreservedly, to the recommendations of the Jury 
Commission, and acknowledge, therefore, that reforms are desirable in tbe law. On one point 
there is admittedly great difference of opinion. If the Government had ignored that point and 
left it out of the Bill, this difference of opinion, and all the consequences that result from 
differences of opinion would have remained. The Government thonght it better that this point 
should be carefully and deliberately considered, and it will be carefully and deliberately 
considered in the proceedings of the Legislative Council. As the Hon’ble Member who intro- 
duced the Bill stated at the time, that is the object with which the Government have intro- 
duced this particular provision, and. I venture to hope that by the co-operation of all who 
• fake an interest in the due; the effective, but still in the conservative, administration of the 
Law, the result of the discussions in Calcutta will be that the law will he put into a shape which 
will meet the approval of your Sabha as well as the rest of the community.” 

I think I express the sense of this Congress when I say that we are all deeply grateful 
to His Excellency for this re-assuring message. Tlie provision of the Bill, in regard to the ap- 
pointment c' ! special jurors is, I think, a distinct improvement. 

12 * 
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The’ system of Trial by Jury in the form in which it exists - is undoubtedly English ia 
its character. But the principle which underlies it, is the principle of the JPanchayel system, 
Uxtention of the - which in this country is as old as, the hills, and is graven deep on the instincts of the people, 
system of Trial by I think it will be admitted on all hands, that on the whole the experiment has been a success 

Jury. and therefore we are justified in calling for an extension of the system, for which, indeed, 

<— _ we have repeatedly prayed, and which, we find, is snpported by the bigh authority of Sir 

Romesh Grander Hitter, one of the members of the Jury Commission. I am glad to learn 
that the Government of Bengal has recommended the extension of the system to six new dis- 
tricts. That Government is to he congratulated on this decision. . 


Education. 


Countries. 

Population 

State expenditure on 
Education. 

Cost per head. 

- S. d r 

Great Britain and Ireland 

37,879,285 

: £750,900,6 . 

3— 11| 

Bg! gium ••• 

6,069,321 

£670,297 

2 2| 

France 

38,343,192 

£2,701,723 

1 6| 

Bnssift ••• 

115,226,542. 

’ £3,820,496^3. 

- H 

United States ... 

62,622,250 

£32,528,328 

10 . 4J 

South African Republic 

* 119,128 

£43,823 ... 

7 4| 

New South Wales ... 

1,132^34 

£693,652 

12 *3 

New Zealand 

626,658 

. £411,922 

13 1& 

Queensland 

‘ • 393,718 

£253,758 

12—lOf 

Tasmania 

146,667 

£44,864 ... . 

6 H 

Victoria ... 

1,140,405 

£739,784 

13— 11S 

Western Australia ... 

- 49,782 

£10,397 ... 

. 4 2| . 

Cape Colony 

1,527,224 

£147,424 ' 

l— 14 

••• 

- 543,913 

. £34,188 ...’ 

1 3/15 

British Guiana .... 

288,328 

£18,116... 

1 3-1/13 

Jamaica ... * ... 

648,558 

£30,786 ... 

11-2/5 

" Mauritius . ... . ... 

71,655 

Rs. 453,52 

As. 10 Ps. 14 

Ceylon 

3,008,466 

Rs. 508,116 

i> 2 „ 4 

India . , 

221,172,958 

" Rs.’ 8,211,820 

„ 0 „ 7-1/7 

.Bengal ... ... _ 

70,000,000 

Rs. 26,460,00 

„ 0 „ 


There are other important qnestions.inclded in your programme. If I had time I should 
have liked, to have dwelt upon them i I should have specially liked to have referred to the ques- 
tion of Excise and the-question of Education. "We must press for local option. The Government 
has no right tu thrust liquor-shops npon unwilling communities. "We must safeguard the • 
interests of Education — primary, technical, and high. I am bound to say that the Government 
expenditure on Education is small when compared with similar, expenditure incurred in oth4r 
countries, aud it is inadequate to the growing requirements of a progressive community b'ke oars. 
It is my contention that in India the expenditure per head of the population is the lowest/ as 
compared with British possessions in other parts of the world — in Asia, America, Africa and 

• a 

the Australian Continent. Here is a table which I have drawn np and which bears out this 
view of the matter: — * 


Thns it will be seen that while the expenditure on education per head of the popula* . 
tion in Ceylon is over 2 ana., in Mauritius * it is 10 ans., in Natal, Is. -3d., in British Guiana 
it is 1*-1 Id. and even in Russia it is 3 £d., in India it is only a little over 7 pies; Comment 
on these figures is unnecessary. I cannot say whether these figures include contributions made 
by local bodies. ■ Even if such contributions were to be added, it would not, I think, make an 
appreciable difference. * 
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- ^ v We are indebted to Professor Oxenham for bis defence of High Education. We are 
not in favour of High Education vs. Primary Education. We are in favour of all Education, 
liigh and low. They act and re-act upon each other. They are part and parcel of a common 
and indissoluble system. High Education does not benefit the recipients -alone. It benefits the 
•whole community, for if John Stuart Mill is to be accepted as our authority in these matters, 
. the ideas of the educated classes filter downwards and become the ideas of the masses. 


It has, indeed, been said that we should Jot take up too many questions, that we General observa- 
should content ourselves with a few, and press .tbtsm upon the attention of Government. There tions 

is considerable force in this ‘observation; ' By'cov6riifg a wider ground, we lose in concentra- ■ ' 

tion, and we run the risk of losing in effect The more important questions are apt to be lost 
sight of in the consideration of the less important ones. From the point of view of presentation 
. to Government, this is a disadvantage. Bat the Congress being national, its interests embrac- 
ing the whole field of national concerns, it is difficult to curtail our programme, without leav- 
ing untouched a large number of questions which ' affect important interests. I think, how- 
ever, we may adopt a middle conrse. I think we should give special prominence to a few 
questions only, such as Indian Finance, including the Home Charges and Military Expenditure, 
the' Separation of Judicial and Executive functions, the question of Simultaneous Examina- 
tions, the still further reform of the Legislative Councils, and one or two other matters which 
might be mentioned. 


1 Fromtbe consideration of our work here we may pass oh to discuss our work in Work in England. 
England. Out voice would he that of oner crying jn^tlia-wilderness, but for onr.ojgSuiization in , 

London, the British Committee, our paper India, and our Parliamentary Committee.. The money 
that we spend in England is worth its weight in gold. {Hear, hear ) It fructifies abundantly in 
the increasing interest which is' being created in England in regard to Indian affairs. It is pre- 
paring the way for an abundant harvest of good in which, under the Providence of God, our 
children and onr children’s children are destined to share. But how shall we fittingly, describe 
the services of those good men and true, with Sir William Wedderbnm at their head, who 
ungrudgingly devote their time and attention, often at considerable personal sacrifice, to work 
for us on the British Committee and the Parliamentary -Committee 1 They say the word 
gratitude ” does not occur in our language. But the sentiment is there, deep-rooted in the 
hearts of our people; and in your name I desire to express our sense of profonnd gratitnde to 
the members of the British Committee, and of the Indian Parliamentary Committee, for their 
disinterested services to India. ( Loud Cheers ) 


Fever was there greater-need than. nowJotjdgilance both here and in England. At the mewed 

‘ recent General Elections onr Parliamentary friends sustained a defeat all along the line. Mr. Da- . vigilanoa. 

dabhai Naoroji, Mr! Herbert Paul, Mr. W. S. Caine, {Cheers) and other friends of Indian reform, •—*» 

have all lost their seatsj though we hope constituencies will soon be found for them which will 
return them to Parliament. My distinguished friend Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee fought in the Liberal 
interest as bravely os man ever fought, ( Loud Cheers ) but he too was defeated. Mr. Bhownnggree 
has been returned to. Parliament in the Conservative interest. I hope and trust Mr. Bhownnggree 
will find time to read our programme and our proceedings; and if he does so, I am sure he 
will find that we are as warmly interested as we could be in the maintenance of Imperial 
unity, and that we are advocates of reform aud not of revolution, and of reform as a safeguard 
against revolution. He most know that reforms indefinitely postponed lead to violent changes — 
that reforms quietly, steadily, cautiously introduced, so that the new adapts itself to the old 
- and the old becomes a part of tbe new, add to the stability and strength of Governments. I 
hope that as the result of his studies he will see his way to. sympathize with onr programme. 

•p^a conservatism in English politics -need^noMdaufkiu the -way- of his -adoption of- the very 
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First Bay. -moderate programme of tlio Congress. Sir Bichard ^Garfch is a Conservative in politics. He' 

' is not able to accept the whole of our programme — he is not in favour of Simultaneous .Exa- 

minations; bat there is no stauncher friend of the Congress movement, whether among Li- 
‘beralsor Conservatives, -and we Congressmen are deeply beholden to him for his defence of 
our cause, when.it wos assailed by the late .Sir George Chesney. 


Do we belong to 
.any party in Eng- 
lish politca ? 


We have endeavoured so far to steer clear of party politics. But the bulk of our 
friends belong to tbe Liberal side. With the exception of Mr, Pincott and Sir Bichard Garth 
J cannot at this moment think of any Conservative politician who sympathises with the Con- 
gress movement. Prom the Liberal ranks we have received the largest measure of sympathy,. 
When the delegates went to England in 1 S 90 it was the Liberal Associations which organized 
their meetings in the Provincial .centres. When the Liberals came into power, their sympathy 
with our popular aspirations was marked. It was a Liberal Parliament that recorded the 
Besolution in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, though I regret to say that it was a 
Liberal Secretary of State who nullified that Besolution. It" was a Liberal Government that 
.practically ordered tbe withdrawal^ of the Jury Notification. It was the mandate of a Liberal 
. Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley that sayed in Bengal tbe system of Local Self-Government 
menaced by the Municipal Bill of It was a Liberal Government, too, that reimposed the- 

import duties on cotton goods in the interests of India. 


questions Speaking for myself, I will say this, that until Indian questions are taken np as party ■ 

should become questions, until they become factors in determining the issues of party contests, they cannot 

party ques- occupy a prominent place in English politics, or engage a large measure of public attention in 

tions, England. Before the English people can be expected to do jastice to India, they must feel an 

Interest in Indian topics ; and they will not, and cannot, feel any interest in them, so long as 

Indian questions remain outside the pale of party politics. We have it on the authority of John 
Morley that “ Indian affairs entered materially into the great battle of parties in the last 
century, and the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which for its moral results was a great aud 
Jar-reaching event, was mainly prompted by party considerations. 


*Wbat is our What is onr attitude with regard to the Government ? I decline to discuss tbe charge 

attitude. of disloyalty which used to be brought against ns in the early days of the Congress movement.* 
” . Having regard to the official recognition which was extended to ns By Lord Lansdowne’s Go- 

vernment, this fe no longer a question of practical politics. Are we then Her Majesty’s con- 
stitutional Opposition in this country ? I hardly think so. Onr position is not analogons to that 
of a Parliamentary Opposition. A Parliamentary Opposition is bound to oppose all measures 
of tbe Government./ It is. its duty to oppose. It opposes for the mere sake of opposition Its 
opposition is actuated by considerations of party spirit, under the influence of which the motives 
and the policy of the Government are liable to be needlessly aspersed. Our position is different. 
We are not bound to oppose the measures of Government. We are not expected to do so. Our 
countrymen would have a ground of complaint against us, if we. did so, "without sufficient cause. 
We do not oppose for the mere sake of opposition, and with a view to embarrass tbe Govern- 
ment, so that we may 6tep into its place when tbe position is no longer tenable. We oppose 
bad measures. We support good measures. We may oppose tbe policy of the Government* 
but we impute no motives. Above all, onr opposition is not dictated by any considerations of 
party-spirit, but by .the sole and single-minded desire to serve -onr countrymen and to broaden 
and deepen tbe foundations of British role upon the * unchangeable basis of a nation’s affections. 
( Loud Cheer » ) * 


Disadvantage, *' We should suffer a distinct loss of power, were we to constitute ourselves into a 

— — permanent opposition to the Government. If we oppose with discrimination and judgment, out 

protests will not fail to command sympathy and -respect. But if wo oppose in the spirit of 
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-captions fault-finding j if we oppose for the mere sake of opposition, if we oppose simply bo- 
canse somebody most oppose, we expose ourselves to the risk of being considered hostile entice, 

even when our representations deserve a better fate. ( Hear, hear ! ) 

To-day is the first day of the eleventh session of the Congress. Many sessions of the 
Congress must yet ho held before even our moderate programme is accomplished. The car of 
human progress moves slowly forward. But he who has set his hand to the plough cannot 
afford to look back. He must spend and be spent in the cause. How many brave comrades, 
whose memories we mourn, have fallen ; how many more will yet fall before the journey through 
the wilderness is accomplished, and we are in view of Canaap. To some choice spirits, elevated 
by faith and hope, may be vouchsafed, ns was vouchsafed to Moses of old from the heights of 
Sinai, a glimpse into the promised land, a foretaste of that precious treasure of civil and political 
rights, which, in the Providence of God and under the auspices of English rule, is to he the 
destined heritage of their nation. As for the rest they must possess their souls in patience, sup- 
ported by the undying faith that their cause, based upon the highest justice, must eventually 
triumph. ‘ A man with a conviction^ ’ says John Stuart Mill in hia Essay on Representative 
Government, * is equal to ninety-bine without one.* The man of earnest faith is irresistible 
and all-conquering. "We Congressmen know what we are about ; we know onr minds, we know 
our methods ; we stick to them with resolute tenacity of pnrpose— with a faith which, so far 
as some of us are concerned, I will say, does not belong to the things of this world. And who 
will soy that the future is not ours ? ( Hear, hear 1 ) 

9 

We feel that in this great struggle in which we are engaged, the moral sympathies 
of civilised humanity are with us. The prayers of the good and the true in all parts of the 
world follow ns. TBey will welcome aS glad-tidings of great joy the birth of an emancipated 
people on the banks of 'the Ganges. For have they not all read about our ancient civilization ; 

• bow, in the morning of the world, before the Eternal City had been built upon the Seven Hills, 
before Alexander had marched his army to the banks of the Tigris, before Babylonian astro- 
nomers had learnt .to gaze upon 'the starry world, our ancestors had developed a great 
civilization, and how that civilization has profoundly influenced the course of modem thonght 
in the highest concerns of man ? Above all, we rely with unbounded confidence on the justice 
and generosity of the British people and of their representatives in Parliament. ( Loud Cheers . ) 

It is not that we mistrust the authorities here. But the higher we mount, the purer 
is the atmosphere. The impurities generated by local canses canndt touch those who, removed 
from local influences, ' represent in a loftier sphere of responsibility the majesty and the great* 
ness of the English nation. • Let ns freely acknowledge the tribute we owe to the British Go* 
vernment in India. What. Government could have accorded a speedier recognition to Congress 
claims than the Government of India has done ? Within the life-time of a generation we have 
. achieved changes — beneficent changes of far-reaching moment— which it would have taken many 
generations to accomplish elsewhere, which in less fortunately situated countries conid not have 
y been accomplished except, perhaps, after bloodshed and tumnlt. AH this we freely acknow- 
ledge. For all this we are truly grateful. All this fills with hope for the fature. ( Loud Cheers . ) 

Nevertheless we feel that much yet remains to be done, and the inipetos mnst come 
from England. To England we look for inspiration and guidance. To England we look for 
sympathy in the straggle. From England must come the crowning mandate which will enfran- 
chise our peoples. England is onr political gnide and our moral preceptor in the exalted sphere 
of political d.ity. , English history has taught ns those principles of freedom which we cherish 
with our life-blood. We lnve beeu fed upon the strong food of English constitutional freedom. 
Wo have been taught to admire the eloquence and genins of the great masters of English poli- 
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first Day, tical philosophy. We have been brought face to face. with the struggles, and the triumphs of 
the English people in their stately inarch towards constitutional freedom, .Where will you fi n d 
better models of courage, devotion, and sacrifice; not in [Rome, not in Greece, not even in France 
in the stormy days of the Revolution — courage tempered by caation,- enthusiasm levened by 
sobriety, partisanship softened by a large-hearted charity— all subordinated to the one predomin&J 
ting sense of love of country and love of. God* 4 

We should, he unworthy of ourselves and of our preceptors— we should, indeed, be 
something less than human — if, with our souls stirred to their inmost depths, our warm Orien- 
tal sensibilities roused to an unwonted pitch of enthusiasm by the contemplation of these great 
• ideals of public duty, we did not seek to transplant into our own comitry the spirit of those free 
institutions which have made England what she is. In the words of Lord Lansdowne, a wave 
of unrest is passing through this country. . But it is not the unrest of disconteut or disloyalty to 
the British Government — it is the unrest which is the first visible sign of the awakening of a. 
new national life. It is the work of Englishmen — it is the noblest monument of their rule — it 
is the visible embodiment of the vast moral influence which they are exercising over the minds 
of the people of India. Never in the history of the world have the inheritors of an ancient civi- 
lization been so profoundly influenced by. the influx of modern ideas. In this Congress from year 
to year we ask England to accomplish her glorious work. The course of civilization following the 
path of the son has travelled from East to West. The West owes a heavy debt to the East. We 
look forward to the day when * that debt will be repaid, not only by the moral regeneration, but 
by the political enfranchisement of our people. ( Loud Cheers. ) 


The. interests of In our efforts for the improvement of our political status wc feel that we may appeal 

fLnglo-Indiaii and with confidence to tke sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. They are Englishmen, By 

the Indian Com- instinct and by tradition they are the friends of freedom. In regard to - many, their interests in 

mnnities are the country are permanent. In regard to many more, in view of the falling exchange, they are 

identical. looking forward to making India their, permanent home. Brake’s well-known aphorism of the 

■ Anglo-Indians of his day being “ birds .of prey and passage ” is well-nigh on extinct tradition. 

Our interests and their interests are identical. Their political status is not a whit. removed front 
ours. If they have more influence in the Government, it is due to sufferance.*’ They cannot claim 
it as a matter of right. Any extension of ora political privileges would benefit them as well as 
onrselves. Difference there will always he between different sections of the same community, 
as there is in this country between zemindars aud ryots; as there is in European countries bet- 
ween capitalists and labonrers. Bnt we are essentially members of the same community, 
in the sense that we have common rights andicommon grievances, and that it is ouf duty to 
stand shoulder to shoulder to remedy our grie^uces and to promote , our rights. We are all 
interested in the development of oaf manufactures, and wc all know what pressure is brought 
to hear upon the Government here — sometimes masked under the guise of philanthropy, some- 
times less thinly Veiled— to interfere with the growth of our manufacturing industries'. Hero, 
as in other matters, united we stand, divided we fall. ( Applause. ) j .• • 


We rely upon the There is. another agency — impalpable and; invisible, noiselessly advancing onwards 

b en eficent forces . amid the din of our strifes towards the accomplishment of its own hidden purposes — which is 
of the unseen helping ns in this onward struggle. That agency is Time. Time is With . ns-—Time, present 

[time. and future, is our ally. w Truth, ” says the Latin Proverb, u is the daughter of Time. ” We 

' relj’ upon the beneficent forces of the Unseen Time, I know not- whether there ever , was a 

golden age in the past. It is a beautiful tradition. It embalms the ever-present sense of 
dissatisfaction which hnmanity feels with the present. Dissatisfaction is - the parent of all pro- 
gress. It stirs us on to ceaseless activity for the betterment of our race. - A golden age is* 
indeed, looming in the futnre. There is a golden age in store for us and our children. It is tbi* 
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feeling which reconciles ns to the present. We feel that if political freedom, in the; sense in First Day. 

which it is enjoyed by British subjects elsewhere, is not to be our lot, it will be. the inheritance 

of those who, coming after us, will bear onr names and carry on one work. In that faith we 
work. In that faith we ask others to work. It is the faith which is the cement of the Con- 
gress movement. It implies confidence in the. progressive character of British role.' It 
implies confidence m ourselves. Let it not be said that this confidence is misplaced. 

Let it not be said that the enthusiasm which animated us in the first, days of 
the Congerss movement is on the wane. The past ought to encourage us. The future 
ought to stir os into enthusiasm. The noblest, heritage which we can leave to our 
children and our children’s children is the heritage of enlarged rights, safeguarded by the loyal 
devotion and the fervent enthusiasm of an emancipated people. Let us so work with con- 
fidence in each other, with unwavering loyalty to the British connection, that we may accom- 
plish this great object within a measurable distance of time. Then will, the Congress, have 
fulfilled its mission-justified the hopes of those who founded it, and who worked for it — 
not, indeed, by the snpersession of British rule in India, but by broadening its basis,, liberaliz- 
ing its Spirit, ennobling its character, and placing it upon the unchangeable foundations of 
a nation’s affections. It is not severance that we look forward to — but unification, permanent 
embodiment as an integral part of that great Empire which has given the rest of the world ' the 
models of free institntions — that is what we aim at. But permanence means assimilation, 
incorporation, equal rights, equal privileges. Permanence is incompatible with any form of 
military despotism, which is a temporary makeshift . adapted to a temporary purpose. Eng- 
land is the august mother of free nations. She has covered the world with free States. Places, 
hitherto the chosen abode of barbarism, are now the home of freedom. Wherever floats the flag 
.of England, there free Governments have been established. * We appeal to England gradually 
to change the character of her rule in Iudia, to liberalise it, to shift its foundations,, to adapt . 
it to the newly-developed environments of the country and the people, so that, in the fulness 
of time, India may find its place in the great confederacy of free States,. English in their 
origin, English in their character^ English in their institutions, rejoicing in their permanent and 
indissoluble union with England, a glory to the mother-country, and an honour to the human 

, *..« A*’ * * * 

race. Then will England have fulfilled her great mission in the East, accomplished her .high 
fiestiny among nations, repaid the long-standing debt which the West owes .to the East, and 
covered .herself with imperishable renown and everlasting glory. ( Loud and long, con- 
tinued Cheers.) .... 

I - • • ► • 

The President 2 — According to onr annual practice, I now call upon the delegates of Election of Sub- 
the different Congress Circles to elect the members of the Subjects Committee. . Jecta Committee. 

Hr. Ghosal The following arc proposed as members of the Subjects Committee : : — 

) .... . „ ■ • • ' ' " ' 

BOMBAY- 


1. The Hon. Mb. P. M. Mehta... • 

2. The Hoh. Mb. C. H. Setalvad ...... ...... 

3. TaE Hoy. Mr. Daji Abaji Share ...... ...... 

4. Mft. D. E. Wacha •••— ••••• 

5. H. A. Wadia ••V 

6. J. E. Modi ‘ ••«••• 

7. „ ST. Y. Gohhalh ...... * 

8. W. A. Chambers • ' ...... 

9. Narayandab D ware a das 

10. „ F.vzal Bhai Nurmahomed * ...... - 


Bombay. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 

do. 

r do. 

do. 
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first Bay. 

11. 

Ur. Rostom K. R. Kama 

■ • 


■ ’ ’X.. _ Bombay. 


12. 

11 

V> K. Bhatawdkkar ...... ' 


* • ‘t. ' 

( 

• y* do* 


13. 


Karimbhai Xaksky ' 

5' ■ 


<Vf*«i do* 

Election of Sab- 

14. 

II 

Dwabkadas Dharamsi ... ...... 


• * T'\ 

do* . 

JtKw vWwUbIvO* 

15. 


Yithaldas Damodab Thakabsi ... 



• 44 ,*«i do* 


16. 

» 

Damodab Lakh midas Khimji ...... 



*»•»•'* do* 


17. 

n 

Khast Saheb Palakji Ratahji ... 

" - * ‘ . 

Ml ' 

*•***♦ do* 


18. 

li 

Sakhabam Kesha v 


- 

^... do. 


19. 


Damodab Kashikath Yabtak 


- 

...... ■ do. 


20.. 

it 

Janardan Damodab Dixit 



, do. 


21. 

ii 

X. R. Vaidya ... 


* 

do4 


22. 


S. D. Vaidya ... 

- 


doj 


23, 

!• 

L. Y. Gharat ... 


-• 

do. 


24. 

11 

Gokuldas Ramdas Pabhkh 

* 


...... - do. 


25. 

11 

Ghakasham X. Xadkabki 



do. 


26. 

11 

B. X. Bhajekar 



do. 


27. 

11 

S. S. Setlub 


Ml,t* 

...... do. 


28. 

11 

H. S. Dmr ...... 

**«••• 


do. 


29. 

11 

D. G. Padhye 



do. 


30. 

11 

P. P. Khars 


mmm mmm 

...... do. 


31. 

11 

M. Y. Beat 



• ...... do. 


- 32. 

11 

J. G. Maktbi 


»*«••• 

••(*«• do* 


33, 

11 

M. R. Bodas 



......* do. 


34. 

Db. K. X. Bahadcbji 



do. 


35# 

11 

M. G. Deshmckh ...... 



« • » » * * do* 


36. 

11 

Bhalchahdra K. Bhatawdekar 



" do. 


37. 

11 

S. TV. Kake 



do. 


.33. 

11 

G. B. Kheb 



dp. 


39. 

Mb. S. M. Xamjoshi 

mm mmm 


...... Ratuagiri 


40. 

11 

V. H. Barve ...... 



do. 


41. 

11 

Y. X. Gole 



„ do* 


42. 

11 

G. B. Rajtade ...... 


' • ■ 

...... do. 


43. 

» 

S. B. Phadakb 

- 


• do. 


44. 

11 

Habchandrarai Yishxudas ...... 

' ****** 


, Siudh. 


45. 

11 

PeSOOMAL ZoWKEBAM «.... 


•• 

do. 


46. 

», 

Jaffer Fcdoo ... ...... 



i..... do. 


47. 

n 

Tahilbam Khemchakd ... . 


■ " 

... " “ do. 


48. 

Seth Ambatlal TVadilal 



Gnzcnith. 


49. 

Db. Joseth Beejajidt 


* 

mmm, do. 


50. 

11 

Soloxam Abraham ...... ...... 



• *'♦•*»* do* 


51. 

Mb. Kesha vlal Motilal 



— ‘ dO* 


52. 

II 

Jeetaxlal Yarajbat, Bab-at-L.vw 


f#>4 l> 

,*««** f /*,*., . do* 


53. 

II 

Chimaelal Xalbheram „ 



: M**f* ■* j \do* 


54. 

» 

Gopalrav Ramchakdra Dabholeab 



« . _ :* . v . do* 


55. 

11 

Chatoobbhai Shaekabbhai 



• do. 


56. 

11 

MakiOAL XABHOOBHAI DwiVEDI 



dO. 


57. 

If 

Raschhodlal Xagardas 



do* 


58. 

11 

Rakchhodlal Y. Patwabi ...... 


•MM* 

...... ' - do. 


59. 

11 

Gaepatbav Sitabam Mukadam ... 



* mi **• i do* 


CO. 

11 

Maxasukhbam Xabsidas 

•f *••• 

****** 

j«i«** do* 


Cl, 

11 

Goyindbav Afpaji Paul., 

•••Ml 


- dcr. 
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62. Mr. Lalloobhai Abraham Shah. 

63. ff -’ G. B. Joshi B, A., LL. B. ... ... 

' 64. Dbj W. B.KuLKARNI # 

65. Mbj Keshav.G. Ajbekar B. LL. B.... 

66. „■ V. K . Rashhikbb B. A., LL. B. . . ... . . 

61. „ K. P. Khadilkab B. A. ... 

68. * G. B. Phansalkab .... 

69. „ B. R. Sahasrabuddhb 






Bombay. 

Kolhapur. 

.do. 

do. 

do. 

Sangli. 
Satara. ’ 
do. 


Eleotioa of Su 
joota Oommitte 


70. 

„ B. P. Kaeandikar 



. do. 

71. 

„ S. B. Bhatb • • 

n.-'CiJ. • 


Belgaon. 

72. 

S. A. Chhatrb 



do. 

73. 

„ t R. G. Khot • 


• 

do. 

74. 

„ , Y. B. Natu B. A., LL. B. 

••• •••••• 

• 

do. 

75. 

Rev. B. A. Hdsib 



, Ahraednagar, 

\ 76. 

Mr. K. W Patvardhan 



do. 

\7-7. 

„ Mohanlal Hiralac - '• 

. i • * . • 


do. 

78, 

„ V. B. Chaukar 


• 

do. 

79. 

BaOSAHKB OaAKDtTT.AT/ MATHURAnAfi • ... 


Sorat Circle. 

80. 

NagIndAs Beijbhukahdas 



do. 

00 

I-* 

• 

■ „ MOTiBHAr Moizlal Dbsaz 



. do. 

82* 

' j, Jamhxthaji Lalbhai Desai 

* . * . 

....... 

do. 

83. 

yy R, B. Karandikab' B; A. LL; B.„. ...... 


Dharwar. 

84;' 

„ B. S; Chitgutpi Bar-at-Law 



do. 

85. ■ 

„ f Y. UJ Ranade ’ ■ 


Sbolapur & Bijapur. 

86. 

ALLfMXHOBIED BHIHJI 



: do. 

87. 

\, „ V. R.'Kirloskar" 



do. 

88. 

P. LPNAGPUBKAR 


•uni 

, : do. 

89. 

„ RagMaVendrarav Kbishna Vakil... ...... 

• 4MIM. 

‘ do. 

,90. 

- ' PanOURXNGRAV ANXFT DeSAI B. A.'LL. B. ... 


dp. 

91. 

CLCSfiAH 


- .MU.' 

do. 

92. 

„ D. B. Chakbadeva 

v *•••*♦ 


do. 

. 93. 

Bao Bahadur Y. M. Bhb>b3 O'. 

.■* • 

f uui . ■ i V mat. 

• 

Poona. 

94. 

„ „ N. B. Dandekab 



do. 

95. 

1 ; . S. B. Jatab. 


HIM* 

do. > 

96. 

The Honorable Mb. B*G. • Tilak' B, A. LLB. ... 


do. 

• 97. • 

Mb. V. R.-Patwardhan- B. A. LL. B .. ....... 


do. 

98: 

Gang aram Bhau Mhaskb 



. do. 

9D. : - 

-Bobabji Dadabhoy Boon 



do. 

100.-' 

f --K. P. Gadgil Bar-at-Law. 


. ,,*••••* * 1 

do. 

101. 

Shrimant Baba MahXbaj- ■ 



do. 

102. 

Dr. G. K. Garde 



do. 

103. 

Prof. G. K. Gokhale 



do. 

104. 

Mb. R- D. Nagabbar 



do. 

10a. 

v.'Batu 


... a*. ' 

do. 

100. 



• • ••••««■■ 

do. 

107. 

„ B. B. Natu 

*«• 

••••«« 

do. 

108. 

Bao Bahadur B. P. Joshi * . f j 

a v v-. 


do. 

109. 

„ „ V. B. Sohani 


...... 

do. 

110. * 

Mb£.IS. ELSathb 



do. 

111. 

a - D.S.GARCD . ... 



Dholia. 

112. 

„ M. K. Aptb 


•••••• 

do. 


1* 
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113, Mb, 

— 

114. „ 

Election of Sub- 

115., „ 

jects Committee. 

118. . „ 

— 

117. „ 


118. * » 


119. „ 


G. B. Vaidya 
K . & Dbshpandb 
R. B. Gogxb B. A. L L. B. 

P. B. Bhagawat B.A.LLB, 
CL B. Mobgaonkar 
A.R. Mahalas 


- * Ml 

|B%IM 

*>*M| 

Kadk. 

III 



do. 




do. 

• v < •*% 

•MIM' 


do. 

1 ' ••» - 

Mi»|l 


do." 

* %»• 


•MM* . 

Bhnsawal, 

• 


uiiaa . 

do. 


BERAR* 


1. Mb. R. N. Mudhoerab, . ...... Bfcrar. 

2. Ray Saheb Deviav Vinajak ••• IIMIl do. 

3. Mr. 1L V. Joshl do. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES- 

V « 

• * • » 

1. Mb. Rajabah Seeabah DjksbhS • It •9MH' ...... Nagpore. 

2 . „ Laymas Dajiba Gadbe B. A. L..JL ft S. . ...... . ...... do. 

8. *„ R. K. Gckhalb. 4 , 4 ••• •••>«» , M«M« do« 

4* u* Kk haiv Bao Phatah . f # 4 , «•• . do* 

5# • g Hi Mi Pasd]9 % • ••*••» itMia do» 

6* $9 1)« Hi Khari^ Bi A^i.Xu.Ib H t ••• *»»*•* W&rdli&» 

7* „ Laxmah Govikd Devassab , t ••• ««.«** do* 

8 . Nagehdba. Nath Dk,, Bab-at-Law »»• ...... - ■ Bilaspore. 

9. i, Saratchaydra M* A. B. L. ' ...... * do. 

10. „ Damodab BauchahobaShbiks^bb ....« . ....... Bangor. 

IX. Yf BALWACTKAaHiSATg AgsiHom • ih .*».»* . *•.*•. Hild a 

12, „ Bariram-JSTahayas JOKtuunncB, B.A.-B. L. «-v ...... . Ghhindavam 

13. „ Bhagibaih Pbasad,.B. A. |t# Ml IIBIM ••*•§9 , Bhandark 

N W. PROVINCES? ^ ..I 


1. 

Monsbi Madborar . 

... >*(.*. ‘ 


Benares. 

2. 

Pandit Madam Mohan Maryiya^ B. A. LL. B. > 

IMIM' . 

Allahabad, 

3. 

Babd Ddrga Oharas Bashbbji«. . M1 . . . 

• ...... 

do. 

4. 

Babd Shbi Bam. 

V *** •*•!•« 


Mirzapnr. 

5. 

Babu Tbazlokyakatb. < * - 

» % • Ml . «rf •• 

1 

jCawnpor. 

6. 

Hafiz Abdul Rahim 



Aligarh, 

7. 

Babu Kedabnath 

« 


Agra. 

• 

* • ♦ • . • 

OUDH- 

• . . . ;• 


1. 

• '* *«ii 

Babd Gakga. Prasad Tabs*. 

• • » 

... ••• •••*•• 

J, 

Lucknow. 

2, 

„ Bins Bbhabx Boat..; 

• * .. 

* * 

* « . ■* 

MMM 

do. 


* PANJAUB- 


1 * Bakshi Jaxshibam 
2. Lara JethuxAx. 



Lahore. 


•MM* 


do. 


IMMI 



1. Db. BakiLachumanDas... 
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RAJPUTANA. 

» i * 

at* 

■ 

BENGAL- 


1. Baba J. Ghqsal, 


Kalicharan Banerh . 

M. Ghdsb . , 

Herambo .Chandra Haitba • 

Bai J yotindranath Cba WDHARL . 
Minakall Hukbb ji . 

Kali Fbasanna Kavyabisharaix . 
Chandra Bhushon Baker ji 
9. Dil ' Dr. Nil Ratan Sirkar.. , ... 

10. BabuJyotekdra Nath Tagore 


2 . 

3. 

4.. 

3. 

0, 

7. 

3: 


*» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


Krishna. Kumar Hitter 
J. Chaudhary 

Hohini Mohan Chakbavarty 
Sarat Chandra Chakbavarty 
.Umbsh Chunder Das 
Sudarsan Chakbavarty... 
Madhava. Chandra Chatter jee 
Bakhaldas Sen 
B aikd nt Nath Sen 
Hem Chandra Mozumdab 
Ambika Chaban'Mozumdab 
A swm Kumar Datta 
Madhu Sudan Sinha 
Subesh Chandra Boy 
25. Mr. J. M. Kerb- 
56. Babu Hari Prasad Chatter ji 


Il- 

ls. 

13, 

14'. 

15. 

is.; 

17. 

is. ; 

19. ' 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


» 


» 


» 

« 

n 

» 


» 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
3. 
3. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


» 

n 

» 

» 

» 


Indu Bhubhan Bhadubi ••• 

Surendra Nath Ghose ... 

Jogesh Chander Das Gupta ... 

H*TtTRg Chundra Goswaih ... 

TJpbndra Nath Bose, Goalpaba ... 

MA0RAS. 


. The Honorable P. Ananda Chablu ... 
„ C. Sankara Naib - III 
. . „ N. Subraw ... 

- „ 0. JUMBULINGAM MUDLIAR III 

„ C. VlGIABAGHAVA CHABI • 
Mb. M. Vibaraghava Chabiab ... 
„ C. Parameswaram Pillai ... 

M. Venkatratna Chetty ••• 

Venkata Subba Iyer # ... 

n V. Masilakoni Pillai 
*, T. Ranga Chari ‘... 




» 


Ajmere. 


First Day. 

Election of Sub- 
jects Committee. 


...... Calcutta. 

...... do. 

...... do. 

...... do. 

...... do. 

...... / do. 

...... , do. 

...... • do. 

...... do. 

...... do. 

...... Maimensmg. 

...... . Pabna. 

...... do. 

Dacca. 

...... do 

Rajshahye. 
...... Dinajpur. 

...... do. 

...... Moorshidabad, 

...... do. 

...... Faridpur. 

...... Bakergaaj. 

...... Maldba. 

...... Bbagalpor. 

...... Howra. 

...... Nadia. 

do. 

. Jessor, 

...... Rangpobb. 

...... : Hoogli. 

Assam. 




•MIM 


Madras, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. • 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ml 



First Day. 

Election of Sub- 
jects Committee. 


IS. 3lr. C. Sriniwasa Chaei .‘ M * ■’ Y ' - ?.’ 1 -V Madras. 


13. 

3) 

M. VlRAGHOPAL PlLLAI 

•ik 


• * * *4 . 

do. . 

14. 

» 

Jag anna tha Shastri . 

*•* m 

*»« * 

• MM* • .• • ■ 

• . * 

Vizagapattaoa. 

15. 

1> 

G. Venkata Ratnam 

«•« 

«»•••*' " *[ 

• , * 

Godavari. 

16. 

» 

C. Rang a Chari 

* * M . 

4* . ‘ - - 



Krishna. 

17. 

1> 

Kuptuswami Sabma 

• •• 

...... - • 


Triehinapoly. 

k-A 

00 

• 

n 

Sad hu Ramasubba Iter 

•• ••! 


• - v , » 

TinnevoUy. 

19. 

« 

M. G op ala Menon 

- • > Ml 

. ' *- ■ : i 


Malabar. 

'20. 

»> 

Hakim. Nanu Mkrah Sahib 

* i • 



Cnddapah. 

21. 

» 

K. Srinivasa Rao . .. 

• ' ' 


MMI* 

Bellary. 

22. 

' » 

C. S. Subramanya Aiyar 




*«•••■«. 1 ■ 

do. 

23. 

» 

B. Y knkataramanna 

• • ♦ ••• 

.. ’ 

«•«••* • 

- ’ t : 

Tirnpatar. 

24. 


P. Rama chandra Pillai 

/ - - - 

• •* #M ' 



Secunderabad 

25. 

» 

P. S. Sivaswamy Iter .. 

. . . Sift A • 



do. 

20. 

n 

Seymour Kray 

* • ■ ••• 

• •••■«’ • r ' 

*•*•••• ’ r 

do. 

27. 

»» 

D. Sessagiri Iter 

• ■ • 

. i • 

“ ••»«•• *- 

Salem. . 

28. 


Atu Appadu Pantulo .. 

•'* ••• 


•MM* - * 

Ganjam. , 



, SECOND BAT’S PKOCEEBIM 

.Saturday, t!ie2Stli December, 1895. 

: 'l i .. J . 7 

i J ■ 4 n . . * . ' 

The Congress met at 11 A..M. , , 

The President : — Gentlemen, before we proceed to the business of the day, I desire Second Day. 
to . read to you two telegrams , which I have received. One is from our good friend, the — 

Mahkrhj& of Durbhangi, ( Cheers and the other from the Bajah of Efcmn&d in the ^fa- 
dras Tresidency, who, last, year, contributed Bs. 10,000 ( Cheers ) towards the expenses 
of the Madras Congress. I think it would be only courteous to these distinguished noblemep 
if I were to read . substance of their telegrams to the Congress. The Mahdr&jii of Dur- 
bhang& ct wishes every success to the Congress, and sincerely hopes that all differences of opi- 
nion will be made up by amicable concessions from all parties. ” ( Cheers ) It is now a mat* 
ter of the .past, for all differences have been made up. The Bajah of Bimnid says “ My best 
wishes and congratulations on the 11th session of the Congress ; I regret my inability to at- 
tend Congress, but my spirit will be there. Long life, prosperity and success to this our great 
national movement for our rights.” ( Cheers. ) I am also reminded that the Bajah Bdmpdl 
Singh, than whom there is no stauncher friend of the Congress, has written to the Poona 
Standing Committee, expressing bis inability to be present here, however much he wanted to 
be present, and I am sure we all regret the fact that he is not able to be here. ( Cheers, . ) 

1 The President : — 'Gentlemen, I will how ask my friend Mr. J. Ghosal to read out 

the rules for the conduct of business. "• l{ 

i r. ■.■ a - 

s - • * v ."j Ma. Ghosal . "---Gentlemen, these are the roles for. the conduct of business. Please 
hear them attentively/ as the Business of the Congress will he conducted strictly in accord- 
ance with them. 

■ • ■ ' I ’ | . 1 ’ i * ^ * 

A J 

, ’ '• : Eleventh Indian national congbess, i895. 


Bulbs for the conduct of business. 


■ v . . i i • ; • t ■ i ■ . >' '■ .■ ■ ' - - ■ 

f - r [ iU i. ; OnanyTpoihtof order, the decision of the President shall he final andno discus- 
sion shall be ’ allowed jfchereupon. 

2. No one who is not a Delegate will be allowed to address the Congress or vote on 
any matter. 


• V : gj 1 Every Delegate must address the assembly from the speaker’s platform. 

' - 4/ The proposers, seconders and supporters of each resolution will be selected by the 

Bubjects-Committee. " 

5. - The President will allot the time during which each speaker can speak, andno 
one should exceed this.'wifchout the special permission of the President. The President will 
sound hifl gong once to warn each speaker when the time allotted to him is drawing to a c ose. 


Buies for the 
conduct of 
business. 
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Boles for the 
conduct of 
business. 
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• * 

and be will sound it a second time when that period has elapsed ; and should he consider 
the speaker ought to cease speaking, the President will touch the gong again, when the speaker 

most, there and then, close his address. . ■ _ 

♦ « ( , ■ ; 

6. Any Delegate, not selected bat who may wish to speak on any resolution, should 
send in his name and that of the Congress Circle to which he belongs, legibly written on a piece 
of paper to the President, and may speak when called upon by the President to do so. 

7. Any one wishing to propose any amendment to any resolution must Bend to the 
President a slip of paper containing the amendment, his own name and that of his seconder,, 
as also the names of the Congress Circles, to which they respectively belong ; a similar slip 
should be handed to the Reporter. 

8. Any one who wishes to propose a new subject for discussion by the Congress must 
give previous notice of it in writing to the President at the commencement of the sitting, with 
a copy of any resolution he wishes to propose, his own name, and the name of the Con gross. 
Circle he belongs to. 

9. No other business shall he brought forward before the Congress until the subjects 
and resolutions approved by the Subjects-Committee have been disposed of. 


10. But afterwards, if time permits, any Delegate, who shall have given notice in 
writing at the commencement of the sitting to the President of his desire to have a particular 
subject discussed, or a definite resolution, which he sets forth, proposed, shall have a right to 
do so, and a delegate who at any time previous to. rising shall have given such notice may, 
with the permission of the President, rise and ask the President to take the sense of the as- 
sembly as to whether snch a subject will be discussed. No speaking at this stage shall be al- 
lowed. The President will simply read ont the subject and the proposed resolation and make 
any snch remarks as he considers essential and take a vote of the assembly as to whether the 
subject shall or shall not be discussed. If the vote is in the affirmative, the proposer will then 
set forth the subject and the resolution he therein proposes with snch explanations as he con- 
siders necessary, and then, after due discussion, the question will be disposed of in the usnal 
way. If the vote is in the negative, the subject shall be at once dropped. ' 

The President : — The first resolution on the Agenda paper is one regarding the draft 
rules for the constitution of the Congress framed by the Poona Committee, and 1 now call npon 
Hr. Ghosal to move it. 


Mb. Ghosal ( Bengal ) moved : — 


Resolution L 
The constitution 
and working of 
the Congress, 


° That the draft rules in regard to the constitution and working of the Indian National 
Congress, as framed by the Poona Congress Committee, in accordance with the Resolution in that 
behalf of the last Congress, be circulated by the Poona Congress Committee to all the Standing Con- 
gress Committees, with instructions to report to the General Secretary and Standing Counsel at least 
three months before tbe next Congress. p 


Ub. J. Ghosal. 


He said .* — Mr. President, and brother-delegates, — I am very sorry I have lost iny 
voice and am afraid I shall not be able to make myself heard by you, but I shall try my best. 
It is a mere formal Resolation and does not require a long speech or any particular argument 
from me to make it acceptable fo yon. Last year, in Madras, we passed a Resolation by which 
we empowered the Poona Standing Committee of the Congress to frame roles for our constitu- 
tion and to send ont copies of them to all the Standing Congress' Committees some time before 
• this Congress meeting, in order that they shonld.be able to consider and report on them to the 
Congress, But, unfortunately, owing -to certain circumstances which need not be mentioned - '* - 
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and I do not blame the Poona Committee for not being able to prepare the rales and circulate 
them in time— this was not done. Only a portion of last year’s Resolution has been carried 
. but ; the other portion regarding the circulation to the different Standing Committees has not 
been earned into effect, and therefore we cannot take up the matter at this Congress. By the 
Resolution I am now moving, we hope to get the rules circulated before the next meeting, so 
iliat the several Standing Committees may fnlly consider them and send their reports on the 
ruIes_to the General Secretary and the three members who form the Standing Counsel of the 
Congress, namely, the Hon. Mr. Ananda Charlu, the Hon. Mr. Pherozshah Mehta and Mr. ' 
T>Y. C. Bonerjee. Then we shall be able to take up the subject at the next meeting. I believe 
most of the members of the Standing Committees, who will have to consider and report on the 
rules, are present here, and I think it is better that I should say a few words expressing my 
. views on the subject, because I have been connected with the Congress from almost the very 
beginning, and I have always had to assist in making the necessary arrangements and framing 
rules for the conduct of the business ; so I know a little about constitutions and what we 
require and what we do not require. I think the time has hardly arrived when we should 
fetter, this Congress with hard and fast rules. For it is still in its infancy. What are ten 
years in the age of a national and representative institution like this ? To fetter it with hard 
And fast rules wonld he to prevent its healthy growth. We should allow it free scope and 
natural growth, helping it and nursing it as mnch as possible, according to surrounding 
-circumstances and its powers of assimilation. We can get examples of this, if we compare the 
.French and English constitutions. At the beginning of the Revolution,' the French drafted a 
-set of rules, calling them the rights of man, by which they thought they would be able to 
guide the future generations, and you know what the effect was. I think they had thirteen 
different constitutions in hardly as many years. Now, look on the other side. • The ideal con- 
stitution of all the civilized countries is the British constitution, and that constitution can be 
summed up in two words. It has grown and not been made. It has grown by centuries of 
observation according to circumstances, and the growth of education and general improvement 
.-of the country and the people. Some of you will be surprised to hear that the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet, who are the»chief Executives of the British Government, have no place in the 
British constitution ; it is gnided more by unwritten than written laws. That is the ideal con- 
stitution, .and for this reason, I am not at all sorry — I do not think it is a caose for lamentation 
; but rather one for congratulation — that we are not ready and are not going to pass a hard and 
fast set of rules to bind down the Congress in its infancy. I hope the members of the Standing 
-Committees will consider the matter very carefully before coming .to a final decision. With 
these words I commend the resolution to ygttr acceptance. {Cheers.) 

Mr. JAispi Ram ( Lahore .), in seconding the resolution, said Gentlemen, in second- 
ing this resolution, I regret to say I do not agree with all that has fallen from my friend Mr. 
;■ Qhosal. The resolution which; we passed at Madras last year runs thus : — “ That this Con- 
gress is of opinion that the time has come when the constitution of the Congress should be 
-• settled and that rules and regulations should he laid. down as to the number of delegates, their 
. qualifications, the localities of assemblage and the like ; and with this view the Congress re- 
quests the Congress Committee of Poona to draft rules and circulate them among the different 
; Standing Congress Committees for their report, — these reports, together with the draft rules, 
and the report thereon, to be laid before .the next Congress for its consideration.” This 
resolution is one of practical importance. During the last ten or eleven years we have been 
able to hold sessions of the Congress, twice in the province of Bengal, once in the Punjab, once 
in the Central Provinces, twice in Madras, three times in the Presidency of Bombay : and it 
has survived to the disappointment of onr enemies and it will survive. ( Cheers) During this 
period we have done more than was anticipated, but now the time has arrived when we should 
lay down its foundation on .a. solid footings - Every- 'eepreaentative -institution has got its own 
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The constitution 
and working of 
the Congress. 

Mb. J. Ghosal. 


Mb. Jaishi Ram. 
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Resolution L 
Th® constitution 
W working of 
the .Congress. 

Kb, Jsxsm. Haw. 


constitution, and it is the constitution that gives stability to institutions. The Poona Congress 
Committee have now drafted certain rales with that object, and the document they have prepar- 
ed is a very valuable one. You will all have to consider these rules carefully, as pointed out 
by my friend Mr. Ghosal, and in considering them I may impress upon you that the time haB 
now come when we should add something real and substantial to the talk which we have 
for four days every year in the month of December for onr deliberations. I may point ont that 
there are three or four subjects which yon should specially consider. To begin with, I may ven- 
ture to say that we not? require a sort of Cabinet or Council to consist of, at least, one member 
from each province to meet at least once a year for a few days in some Central Province. This 
Council, or whatever yon may call it, should consider fully liow to carryout our aims and objects 
and what practical steps should be taken in order to further those aims. Then another sugges- 
tion I wish to put forward is that we ought to know onr own strength. Those who have work- 
ed in different provinces in this country have come to. know that almost everybody who lives in 
the country is a Congressman at heart. Bnt still we meet with two sorts of people. There are 
some men who are Congressmen at heart only, while there are, again. Congressmen from 
within as well as from without. We should register the names of those of onr bre-, 
thren who are of the latter class. Then we should manage to have annual meetings 
of such Congressmen. We have got. the Congress, in which subjects of Imperial 
importance are discossed ; then we have got the Provincial Conferences, in which the 
subjects affecting the Provinces are deliberated -upon/ bnt we should farther carry on onr 
plans that we may succeed in having Divisional Conferences as well, so that every Congress- 
man may be iuja position to take part in the deliberation of subjects affecting the different sta- 
tions as well as the Provinces.. In onr constitution, we should bear in mind that election aud 
representation should be the system which should be recognised, and all the office-holders 
should be elected, every member having a right to vote ; and again, to carry oat our aims we 
should require certain funds nnd each Congressman whose name is registered should pay some 
thing towards those funds. We should have local funds and one-tenth or some other propor- 
tion should be placed at the disposal . of the Cabinet With these few remarks I second the 
proposal which will be fully discussed next year. ( Applause. ) 


Thu pBEsmmrx.:-r-GentIemen, the first resolution baa been duly proposed and second- 
ed. Those who are in its favour should hold np their hands. ( All, alt. ) Carried unanimously- 

' ! . X J' • ; . . ; . - * * 

The President r — The next resolution will be moved by Baba Baikunth Nath Sen. 


Resolution H_ 
The Expenditure 
Commission. 


Babu Baikunth 
Nath Sen. 


Bash Baikunth Nath Sen ( Bengal ) said : — Mr. President Brother-delegates,. 
Ladies and Gentlemen*— I stand here to move the second resolution which is to this effect : — 

• . - ... ‘ 

, u That this Congress is of opinion that the enquiry by the Expenditure Commission will not 

be satisfactory 'to the people of this country, nor be of any practical advantage to the Government, 
nrdaflg the lines of policy which. regulate expenditure are enquired into and unless facilities are afford- 
ed and arrangements made for receiving evidence other than official 'aaff .Anglo-Indian.. And thi3- 
Congress also feels that the enquiry would, in all probability, yield bettor results, if the proceedings 
were conducted with open doors. * *' 

- • ^ - .V * • • ' . 7 - ^ • f " 

. * - ' ’ ■ 

.He said: — I wish this resolution- had been entrusted to ■ some abler Muds, and 
in making that observation I do not simply follow the ordinary etiquette of disabling 
ourselves. I do really and sincerely wish, that it bad been placed in better hands. Con- 
sidering the momentum of financial difficulty which has been gradually on the increase, an 
having regard to the rninons magnitude it has now assumed, it is impossible for yon to over-esti- 
mate the importance of this resolution, especially since the enquiry is now being proceeded wi 
in England. That enquiry is doe to the -efforts of our friends, the members of the British Com - 
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nuttee. (Applause) Those sympathetic and generous gentlemen, who constitute the British Com- 
mittee, did nof ask for this sort of thing : their demand was for a Commission of a more 
comprehensive character. Most, if not all, of you know what that demand, was; it was 
mthe shape of amendment, and was made through Mr. Samuel Smith at the time when 
the Budget was before the House of Commons. It was a demand for an enquiry into the condi- 
tion of the people of India and their wants ; into their capacity to bear the present financial 

■ burdens : into the possibility of reduction of expenditure j into the nature of their system of 
revenue j into the financial relations between England and India, and also, generally, with re- 
gard to the system of Government. The demand was of that nature, but what have we got,— a 
semblance, if not a shadow, of that Commission ? That in itself is unsatisfactory ; but now at 
the very, outset of the enquiry, we are met with this objection : 'Party' interest wishes that 
tha enquiry should be limited simply to the checking of accounts ; .that is, that the 

\ enquiry should be reduced to one of the nature of an audit only. We people, on the other hand, 
>*y the enquiry ought to be with regard to the lines of policy which regulate the expendi- 
ture. It is not yet settled what the Commission will do; at a very early stage it was almost 
certain' that an enquiry into the lines of policy would be avoided ; but matters stand, as far ’as I 
have been informed, ou a . rather improved footing. The President of the Commission seems now 
to show agreeableness to admit and receive evidence bearing upon tbe lines of policy. There is 
an indication that such evidence might now be considered relevant, so there is hope ; hut still 
the matter is uncertain. We however fail to see how the question of expenditure can be con- 
sidered, apart from the questions of policy which regulate snch expenditure. If the Commis- 
sioners report with respect to the expenditure, will they not- have to report whether the present 
expenditure under certain heads.is to be.continued or maintained ? We have got before us the Mi- 
litary Expenditure, the Civil Expenditure, the Home Charges and also the Burmah charges up 
to now, hut it is no't simply an examination of those acconnts and the passing of a release cer- 
tificate to the responsible officers, if there are any, that we want. Will the Commission consider 
that their duty will be done- by simply examining the books ? Can they conscientiously place- 
their hands on their breasts and say, “ we have discharged our duty by going into the accouuts ? ” 

' Unsatisfactory as the Commission is, will it not be still more so, if this question of policy regu- 

■ lating the expenditure be not gone into ? {Hmi\ hear.) Besides, looking at the matter from a 
Government point of view, .no practical advantage would be derived by the Government if this 
question of policy be not considered,- 'for we all know, that the Indian Government, sometimes 
under pressure from higher authority, are put to heavy expenditure, which, if they could avoid 
it, they would not pay. If those questions are not considered, the Indian Government will remain 
under that disability. On the other hand, if these principles are criticised, if the lines of policy 
are criticised, and if there are any conclusions arrived at by the Commission in favour of cer- 
tain policies which the Indian Government wish to maintain, tlie Indian Government 
would he practically stronger on that account ; hut the exclusion . of evidence regarding 
those points will place the Government under that disadvantage. Now, what is being 

- dope ? The Commission is holding its enquiry with closed doors. Ought that to be done ? ( No % 
no.)' The inquiry ought to be held with open doors so as to give facility to persons interested to 
offor evidence*. We do not know at present, what sort of evidence has been offered. It may be 
that some evidence has to he met with rebutting evidence. How can you rebut evidence, the 
nature of which is not yet known ? Therefore it is very essential that the enquiry should be 
conducted with open doors, and that every facility should be given for adducing evidence. We have 
got Several gentlemen who would he quite willing to go over to England for the purpose of giving 
evidence, but in this uncertain state of things, that is, not knowing whether the Commission 
will finally decide upon receiving evidence hearing upon the questions of policy, it is rather a 
risky thing. .'If people could know for certain that evidence of that nature would be receded, 
there ore amongst us, I know, many who would he quite willing to go to England. Apart from 
that,. there should be better arrangements made for the reception of evidence and further faci- 
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Resolution XL 
The Expenditure 

Co mmiM oB. 


Babu Baxkosth 
Nath Skn. 


"lities should be given in the shape of recording evidence in India, Cannot the Commission de- 
pute one of its members to India for the purpose of receiving that evidence ? If they are really 
bent upon ascertaining the truth and if they are really determined, and willing to come to a 
correct conclusion, is it not their duty to send one of their members here to record evidence ? 
( Cheers . ) That would give facilities for the reception of evidence. Light ought to be thrown on all 
subjects. Therefore the doors of this enquiry should be open. Ingress should be given to the 
light, and, in this way, satisfaction wonld be given both to the public as well as to the Govern- 
ment, and, I believe, to the Members of the Commission itself. With these remarks, having re- 
gard to the time allowed me, I place this resolution before you for your acceptance. ([Appla use.) 


Tub Hon. Mb. 
Jahboquxgam 

ilCDLIAB. 


Thh Hon. Mb. Jamboolingah Mudliab (Madras), in seconding the motion, said 
Mr. President and brother-delegates,— the main points of this resolution divide themselves into 
two heads. First, the lines of policy which regulate expenditure must be enquired into, and the 
labonrs of the Commission should not terminate in a mere audit of the accounts of the Govern- 
ment. We have trust and confidence enough, both here and in England, that they do their ac- 
count-business very properly, and it is not for the purpose of auditing their accounts that we 
have for so many years been asking for a Commission of enquiry. Our object in asking for the 
Commission was to see if any. remedies could be devised to meet the growing and over- 
growing expenditure of this country, and whether any relief could not be given to our -over- 
burdened masses ? And this question cannot be adequately settled by a certificate that the 
present -account, as entered in the account-books between England and India, is accurate. 
Therefore if our demands ancl wishes are to be carried ont and if any relief is to be 
given to the masses of this country, the lines of policy on which that expenditure is incurred 
must necessarily be gone into. I will illustrate' my remarks by oue or two examples. 
Take for instance the Home Charges, which at present amount to the fearful sum of £18,000,000 
or £20,000,000; and of that the Stores charges amount to about one-tenth. If we enter into the 
lines of policy, the questions will .necessarily arise : Whether it is necessary to purchase all 
these stores in England and pay for them in sterling; whether it would not he possible to start 
manufactories here for the production of such stores or a portion thereof and pay for them 
in the silver money of the country ? To take ahother instance : if- we examine the grounds of 
policy we shall be in a position to state whether the transfrontier warfares both on the North- 
East or North-West are justifiable under the Act for the better government of India, and if, on 
a proper examination of that Act and on a proper examination of the policy, we find these war- 
feres were not justified, we shall be entitled to claim relief and that relief will go to the masses. 
Similar, instances could be multiplied. With reference to these transfrontier warfares I should 
like to relate to yon an amusing instance of the ignorance of the India Office in saying that 
they confess they are not aware as to what was the India that was entrusted to their care in 
1858 $ that they have no map to show the line of demarcation which distingnishes the India 
of those days and the extensions made up to date 1 ( Laughter, ) That shows the gross and 
crass ignorance that prevails in the India Office as to where they should fix , these bound- 
aries, and they are, consequently, always in search of an imaginary boundary which is called 
a scientific boundary. The next point is that facilities must be afforded fbr the reception of evi- 
dence other than the purely official and Anglo-Indian evidence. At present, as pointed out by my 
predecessor, those facilities do not exist. The enquiry, as you have been told, is being conducted 
in camera , as if it was some kind of indecent divorce suit; ( Laughter ,) I do not for my own part 
understand the secrecy or the indecency or what is the danger connected with the enquiry. 
We have had Commissions in this country which have been conducted with open doors. We 
have had the Education Commission, the Public Service Commission and the Famine Commis- 
sion, and there have been in the United Kingdom the Anglo-Irish Commission, the Welsh 
Commission and various other Commissions, and all of them have been conducted with open 
doors; therefore why poor unfortunate India should have her affairs enquired into this time in 
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this private aud secret manner I caunot understand. Sure it is that we have non-official witnesses 
tff go before this Commission, who cab make themselves nsefni in the service of this country by 
-advancing opinions and information acquired by years of stndy, but the difficulty is that they do 
•notnnderstand the nature of the heads of enquiry. The difficulty, again, is that they do not under- 
stand the evidence that is being given by the Anglo-Indian and official witnesses. It is not for 
the purpose of forming a mutual adulation society in England that we asked for the enquiry; 
but it was for eliciting opinions from all sides and getting light from all quarters and of finding 
out whether the present expenditure is justified or whether that exhorbitant aud extravagant 
expenditure is not justified by sonnd policy. I therefore recommend this resolution to yonr ac- 
ceptance, I will simply add that we did not want and never asked for a Commission or Com- 
mittee simply for the purpose of exchanging admiration for the excellent work which Govern- 
ments of India arid England have been doing. ( Applause. ) 

» f 

' - . ■ ' Pandit Madan Mohan Malavita (Allahabad) said : — Mr. President and brother- 

delegates, — -it is a painful daty I come to perform in supporting the resolution which has been 
•moved by my friend Mr. Baikunthanath and which has been so well seconded by the last 
speaker. Gentlemen, when Her Majesty the Queen of England ( C/tiers .) assumed the direct 
•.government of this country, we rejoiced over the event. We rejoiced because we felt that we 
were taken in ^and by the sovereign of a country which boasted of free institutions, the like of 
-which did. not exist in any other country. - We rejoiced because we felt that, whatever might 
have been the events of the early days of British rale, from the moment Her Majesty adopted ns 
her own subjects, all unpleasant recollections of the past were done away with, and we could 
•claim to 6tand on an equal footing with our fellow-subjects -of Great Britain and Ireland. ( Cheers.) 
We also rejoiced because we felt and believed that the English people, having fought their own 

• constitutional battles through' centuries, aud having got the principle -of * government -for the 

* people ’ established firmly in their own land, would not fail to see that the administration of 
this country was conducted on the same principle, so as to improve the condition of the peo- 
- pie in all material respects, I am sorry, however, to think, gentlemen, that our administrators — 
the bureaucracy which govern ns, here and in England— ^compel us at times to doubt whether 

■ we were right in rejoicing at that event ; and why ? Because before Her hfajesty assumed the 
-direct government of this country, more earnest attention was given to Indian affairs ; there was a 
keener desire to see that no injustice was done which could be averted and that the interests of the 
.people of India were_properly .protected and promoted, than unfortunately often seems to be the 
: -case now. In the year 1773, when the East India Company applied for a renewal of their Char- 
;ter, there was an enquiry by a Parliamentary Committee : into the 'administration of India by that 
Company, That enquiry was followed by another enquiry in the year 1793 ; and that was follow- 
ed by similar enquiries every twenty years, until the .Government of India passed from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. Every one of these enquiries led to important reforms, because it disclosed 
the defects which existed in the administration during the preceding twenty years. Since Her 
Majesty has assumed the government of this country, no such enquiry has been held. (Shame.) We 
.•have long been crying for it, crying as hard as we could and as earnestly as we could, but I am 
Borry to Bay we have not yet been given that full and comprehensive enquiry into the admini- 
stration of this country by Her Majesty’s Government, which is essential to remove defects which 
exist in that- administration, and to make those reforms which are needed in the interests of 
the people as well as of the Government. The necessity for such an enquiry has long been re- 
cognised. . In the very first year of the Congress, when we met at Bombay, the first re- 
solution. passed related to the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire into the admini- 
stration of this country. In 1880 we had the satisfaction to note that a Boyal Commission 
had been promised. I think Lord Randolph Churchill was then in office. There were words 
in the speech from the Throne which led ns to hope that a Commission wonld be appointed. 

« We expected it would be appointed. But years rolled away and no Commission was appointe 
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Oar friends in Parliament tried on every opportunity they could get to impress the necessity of 
such a Commission on Parliament, but, unfortunately, they too did not succeed. And why did 
they not ? — because it seems to me, gentlemen, to be a bard fact that the English people do not 
take that interest in our affairs which they take in their own; ( Cheers . ) It seems to be a 
feet that they are too much occupied with their own affairs to be able to devote any attention to 
the proper consideration of the affairs of this country. Bnt are not our English brethren 
therefore, to blame iu this matter ? "We have a»ked them to allow us to exercise the right of" 
considering our own affairs ; we have asked them to giVe ns Legislative Councils, empowered to- ‘ 
consider all those questions of domestic administration which, it is necessary in the interests of 
good Government, shonld be considered by the representatives of the people, but they have 
refused to grant us those reforms. They have given ns a nominal reform in the matter of 
these Councils, which, notwithstanding all that may be said about it, leaves the Councils as- 
helpless as before so far as controlling the expenditure of the country is concerned. ( Cheers. ) 
Oar Councils to-day are practically what they have been since their creation. They only serve 
to delade the miuds of the people into believing that they really have some voice in -the admi- 
nistration of their affairs, which they have not. ( Cheers . ) Gentlemen, it is well to have the 
strength of a' giant, bat as Shakespeare says, it is tyrannous to use it as a' giant. England has it 
fully in her power not to grant us anything we may ask for, but she should not abuse her 
power. What we say to her is this. If our request is a reasonable one, grant it; if it is not, 
tell us why it is not reasonable. { Applause . ) If you do not think ns fit to govern ourselves;, 
if yon think we cannot understand'our own finances, and say what we can and what we cannot 
spend, considering what our means are ; if you think yon are better judges of it*- pray devote a 
little time and attention to the consideration of these matters. If you cannot find time to do- 
so, permit us, pray, to do it. Why make us suffer by reason of your inability to attend to our 
concerns, and by preventing us from attending to them; from doing what we. are most anxious to 
do, not only in our own interests but in the interests of the Government ns well. ( Cheers. ) 


Gentlemen, I speak, I must confess, rather strongly, it may be, even bitterly, but that is 
because I feel so keenly on the subject. We believe that the existing administration is too costly 
for onr people, that they are-growing poorer and poorer under if. We ask that the expenditure 
should be reduced. We pray that a Commission may be appointed to inquire into the matter. Our 
prayer is not heeded; however, when much pressure was brought to bear upon the Government, 
they appointed a Finance Committee, and instituted secret inquiries into the condition of the peo- 
ple, during the time of Lord Dufferin. But they have never yet given us that comprehensive above- 
board inquiry into the whole administration, which we want, and which we believe to be essential 
for the betterment of our condition. Now, at last, when they have appointed a Commission, they 
would mar its usefulness by circumscribing the limits of its inquiry too narrowly. Why are we 
not satisfied with this Commission ? First, because we are told it will inquire only into the 
propriety or otherwise of the expenditure incurred on our behalf, without inquiring into the 
lines of policy which necessitate it, and our ability to bear it. Secondly, because it is not com- 
ing out to taka 1 evidence here. Just fancy. When a Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the question of retaining or not retaining the Opium Revenae,, the Commission carae- 
ont to this country and took evidence. The Commissioners travelled from one part of 
India to the other, and that was only one item in the large account-sheet of the Government of 
India. But this Expenditure Commission, which is to deal with the entire administration 
of Indian revenues, is to hold its sittings in London only I This Commission is not* coming out 
to record any evidence in India I If any one supposes that, under these circumstances, we can 
have a fair and satisfactory inquiry, I must say I differ from him. I cannot understand how 
any one could arrive at snch a conclusion. Do yon expect the people of India to travel in any 
large numbers to England to give evidence before the Commission, and would it be of much use- 
if a feW of us went there to do so ? What would be the evidence of a few Indians, however 
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-weD-informed they might be, before the large body of evidence which will be given before the 
Commission by retired Anglo-Indian officials, now living in England, who will, with a few 
honorable exceptions, endeavour to justify the prevailing policy and practice of the Government 
<rf India. Gentlemen, unless the Commission comes out to India, I feel satisfied that the result 
of its labours will prove more injurious than otherwise to the trae interests of India- {Cheers.) 
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I suppose, Gentlemen, you have heard of or read Mr, Fawcett’s Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which sat from 1871 to 1874 to consider the state of Indian Finances. That Committee 
recorded extremely valuable evidence. Two of our fellow-countrymen, one of them being no 
other thanMr.Dadabhai Naoroji, ( Loud Cheers.) and the other being Mr. Nowrozjee Fnrdoonjee 
appeared before the .Committee and gave evidence. Among the other witnesses examined were 
some very able and renowned administrators of India, one of them being the late Lord Lawrence. 
The evidence they gave covered a large area. The facts, figures, and arguments they put forward, 
showed conclusively that it was extremely desirable to curtail Indian Expenditure; that it was 
extremely desirable to keep ourselves within the natural confines of the borders of India; that it 
was extremely desirable not to enhance the taxation which even then was considered to he high, 
jto meet the increasing expenditure, but to economise in all directions, to secure the contentment 
of the people. All that evidence stands recorded. And I doubt if this Commission can obtain 
better, if not, even equally good, evidence now in England on these subjects. It ought to come out 
to examine witnesses in every Province and city of India, and to enquire from persons who have a 
direct personal knowledge of the matter, what the actual state of things here is, and how the 
administration, as at present carried on, is influencing the lives and happiness of the great 
mass of the population. If this is not done, the evidence, which it will record in England, might 
serve, in a large measure, as a counterpoise to the evidence recorded by Mr. Fawcett’s Commit- 
tee, which is very favourable to the views of the party of reform here, and might be used to 
silence us, but it cannot afford materials for sound conclusions. If, however, they want to find 
out simply whether the expenditure incurred is in itself not excessive, without any reference to 
the ability of the people of India to bear it, I most say I fail to see the wisdom of those who 
appointed the Commission for such a purpose. Did you ever hear of anything more preposter- 
ous than this — that withont inquiring into the ability of any particular individual or community 
to bear any given amount of expenditure, without any reference to his means, you will enquire 
and decide that such and such expenditure is either proper or improper in this case of that indivi- 
dual or community ? Ton cannot do it. That the Commission may be of any earthly use, and 
may entitle its recommendations to any weight in the minds of reasonable men, it most inquire 
into the capacity of the Indian people to bear the existing public expenditure. It must inquire 
whether their means permit of their having the civil and military services maintained at the 
present high scale of salaries. It must enquire and find ont whether these services cannot he 
obtained at a cheaper rate, whether a larger employment of the children of the soil will not 
secure a great and a much-needed relief to the tax-paying community in India. Unless all this 
is done, no one. should expect the Commission to be productive of any substantial good to the 
country. ( Cheers . )' (The President here touched the gong.) 


Pandit 

Mad an Mohan 
Max aviva. 


I am afraid I have occupied too much of yonr time. {No, not) So I will close my remarks 
very briefly, ( Cries ofl Qo onV ) I will not disobey the chair, though I thank you for this kindly 
expression of your feeling. I will only say this now : I ask English gentlemen, I ask the 
people of- England, to seriously- consider the position in which India is placed. That position 
is simply this. Educated Indians, representing the cultured intelligence of the country, have 
been praying for an enquiry, a full and fair enquiry, into the administration of this 
country during the last forty years. We* have impeached that administration on almost 
every conceivable ground.' We charge the Government of England, with having sad- 
dled us with an unnecessarily costly expenditure on the Civil Service of India, we 
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charge them with having forced upon us a crushingly heavy mditai^xpenditure. • We charge 
tlwmi with indulging in a great waste of India’s money beyond the bordera of India ; we charge 
them with want of fairness in their dealings with India in the matter 7 of the Home-Charges ; 
nay more, we charge them — the Government of India, the Government of. England and the 
- people of England with them; — with being responsible by reason of their , neglect to adequately 
perform their duty towards India, for the loss of millions of lives which are lost in every decade 
from starvation, largely the result of over-taxation and inefficient ‘administration.- (> Cheer s, ) 
We' charge the people of England, because as some one has said, . ! • • 

, Hear him, ye senates, hear this truth sublime, • /. • • 

He who allows oppression shares the crime; ” ( Loud Cheers * ) 


If the English Parliament, if the people of England, who have solemnly taken upon 
themselves the duty of governing India, by reason of their neglect to do that duty properly, 
allow any loss of life to occur in India which they could prevent, they are surely answerable 
before God and man for that loss of life. In the face of such an impeachment, does it become 
the great English people and the English Parliament to give os a lame Commission, to inquire 
imperfectly into one branch only of this administration ? Would it not become then rather to 
stand up, like true Englishmen, and say : “ We shall face all these various charges, and either 
prove them, to be untrue, or admit that they are true and make amends for them. ,T The 
charges are not of a light nature nor are they lightly made, and if the English people do not 
care to inquire into them in the interests of their empire, if they care not to do so in the interests 
of suffering humanity, if they do it not, even as a matter of duty, let them do it at least for the’ 
sake of the honor of England, which, I hope and trust, is still dear to every Englishman* 
( Loud and prolonged Cheers . ) 4 ■ 


Resolution TTL 
'Militar y and Civil 
Expenditure. 

Its. D. E. 
Wacha. 


The President : — Gentlemen, the second resolution has been duly proposed, seconded 
and supported. Those who are in favour of it should now hold up their hands. ( Cries of All, all.). 
Those who are against it — ( Cries of None , none. ) Gentlemen, the resolution is carried una- 
nimously. - - 

The President : — Mr. D. E. Wacha will move tbe next resolution. - 

' ’ . . - " J* * - - . 

Mr. D. E. Wacha ( Bombay ) said : — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,-— I rise to 
move the third resolution winch has been entrusted to me. It runs as follows — 

, f< That this Congress again records its firm, conviction that, in. view of the embarrassed con- 
dition of the finances of the country, the only remedy for the present state of thin gs is a material 
curtailment in the expenditure on the Army servioea and other Military Expenditure, Home Charges 
and the cost of Civil Administration, and it notices with satisfaction that expert opinion in England 
has now come over to the view of the Indian Parliamentary Committee that growth in Military Ex-' 
penditure is a more potent cause of Indian financial embarrassment than the condition of Exchange., ” 

’ "* * * • : j :'-f jv - 7 

I may say, ladies and gentlemen, that in the matter of Military Expenditure I have 
been for a long time a sort of wandering minstrel on more than one . platform,: inclnding the 
platform of this Congress. If Six James Westland says that exchange .and exchange alone is 
the burthen of his song, I must acknowledge that Military expenditure and that expenditure 
alone is the theme of my minstrelsy from year to year during the last ten years. - (Cheers.) But 
yon are now all perfectly aware, and it is therefore superfluous to remind yon, that, the songster 
who sang bo lustily of Exchange is now quite hushed, if not entirely discredited, hot only in 
India but in England. (Near, hear.) As the Resolution jnst read oat to you says,- expert opi- 
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;do!on in England is now entirely in accord with our own, that the growth of Military Expendi- 
ture is a more potent cause of the embarrassed condition of the finances of the country than the 
: much abused and blameless Exchange. The parable, originally given currency to by the Bombay 
Presidency Association, though gibed and jeered at in the Supreme Legislative Council, was 
noon taken up by the British Committee of the Congress, and vigorously supported twice within 
the last twelve months by the might of the redoubtable Sir Auckland Colvin, the very Ex-Fi- 
nance Minister at whose feet Sir James "Westland had sat and taken many a lesson in Indian 
finance. (Hear, hear.) It was later on echoed by Sir David Barbour, another able Finance 
Minister and the immediate successor of Sir Auckland. As if these two Indian expert autho- 
rities, who had been mainly ' responsible for the condition of our Exchequer during the decade 
which ended with 1893, were not enough, there arose Mr. A. J. "Wilson, an expert too well- 
known in the English financial circles, to demonstrate with even greater force and freshness the 
utter fallacy of Sir James Westland’s assertion. Most of you may not be aware that he was the 
same expert who had mercilessly criticised that memorable budget of Sir John Strachey daring 
the Second Afghan "War, which began with a bogus surplus and ended in a huge deficit of about 
4 erores of rupees. His refreshing criticism on Indian finance may still be read with profit and 
instruction in the pages of Fraser’s Magazine for August 1882. {Hear, hear.) At any rate it is 
much to be wished that Sir James Westland at any rate, ifnone else, may profit by a study of those 
pages. ■ It would he thus seen that Mr. Wilson was no apprentice hand in his criticism on our 
latter day Indian finance. But the burden of the refrain did not end with him. It was soon 
taken up by two journals of the highest economic repute-, — I mean the Statist and the Economist. 
Both these have, be it said to their- credit, never been slow to explode the fallacies of the Indian 
Financial Department. ■ Some of you must have a vivid recollection of the independence and 
vigour, of the correct and firm grasp of the true canons of currency, displayed by them, Special- 
ly by the Statist , in their treatment of that mischievous currency measure which was passed on 
.■ the heights of Simla in half au hour on the eventful 26th, June, 1893. The same journals fol- 
y lowed in the wake of the British Committee, Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir David Barbour, and Mr. 
V.^ilsou, and : proved to demonstration the soundness of the conclusion that Civil and Military 
^expenditure, and not; Exchange,, was the principal disturbing factor of oar annual budgets. 
■’" •( /&«£ hear. ) You cannot expect more expert evidence than this in support of our contention. 
And so far, ladies and: gentlemen, you will no doubt admit that we are perfectly jnstifiedin 
observing, as we have done in the Besolution, that “ expert opinion in England has come over to 
the view of the Indian Parliamentary Committee. ” The Congress owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to these gentlemen and the two financial journals for their independent support. ( Cheers. ) 
For, in reality,, the Congress has _now been fully 'vindicated by the several authorities 
just alluded! to, in its assertion regarding the appalling growth of Military expenditure 
as the fountain-source of all our financial woes since- 1885. Every word annually said 
"from this platform pn the subject, from the very date of the birth of the Congress at 
Bombay— aud I was the very first person to refer to its mischievous and even disastrous 
character — has been verified. What was observed just ten years ago still stands true to-day. 
{.Cheers. ) It is a satisfactwd to ufi all that eventnally we are proved to be the correct pro- 
phets. The fact conclusively . shows how careful are those who speak to facts from this platform. 
It must be evident even to the slow or unwilling official mind that we do not speak without 
fall responsibility or without the hook; and that in the long rnn.we are able to stand firm by. 
our original statements. But it is of no use slaying the slain. Experts have now safely boried 
the dead body of Exchange to which the Finance Minister so fondly clung. ( Laughter. ) 
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Coming now to the first part of the Resolution, it is impossible that within the orthodox 
time prescribed to me I could expatiate at length on the imperative necessity of curtailing this 
overgrown Military expenditure. J ean hardly touch even the fringe of it — so comprehensive 
is the topic, and so multifarious >re the details of th« expenditure. As to the principal details, 
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I think, I have been able to lay before yon the salient ones at previous Congress sittings. Theses 
are embodied for reference in the annual reports which are open to yon all for study. I think^ 
therefore, not to burden your memory with many more particulars^ Bufe there are one or two- 
statements made by Sir James Westland in one of bis recent bndget speeches to which I deem it 
necessary on this occasion to draw your attention. -In his speech in 1893, he admitted that- 
between 1885 and 1888 no doubt the Military expenditure predominated, and that it embarras- 
sed the finances ; but since 1888-89 exchange and exchange alone is the only cause of the disturb- 
ance of the finances of the country. Here are his own words: — “ My argument was that that, 
increase ( namely increase in Military expenditure ) had been met by the fiscal steps we had. 
recourse to in 1888, and that the necessities that arose since 1888 were due to exchange and 
exchange alone. It did not arise, therefore, in immediate connexion with the discussion of our- 
present position. •** ■ ' 

/ 

This statement, coupled with another, made by General Sir Henry Brackenbtuy, that 

during the last few years the real growth in the army services has been only 4j lakhs, the 

remaining 57£ lakhs being entirely owing to exchange, has extremely surprised me. The 

honourable member observed : — - • ' . . . . - 

• • 

“ Between 1885-86 and 1893-94 there has been a rise of 62 lakhs of rupees in Military 
budget estimates, but of this 62 lakhs, 57£ were due to fall in exchange — actual increase in all 
these years, apart from exchange, was 4,50,000 rupees. ” ‘ 

I have failed to discover the slightest confirmation of those figures. The statements 
of both the officials, I am afraid, are inaccurate and seem to. have been made without due ana- 
lysis or investigation. From a short table which I have prepared of the details of Army expen- 
diture from 1888-89— the figures being all taken from the annual blue,- or rather yellow, books-' 
on the Finance and Bevenue Accounts of the Government of India— 1 find that neither Sir James* - 
nor Sir Henry’s statements could be borne out. On the contrary, the table I have compiled, 

. would seem to further corroborate our own contention as to the still increasing character of the 
charges on account of the army services. I may mention in passing for those of you who* 
may he specially desirous to study the details, that these -yellow books on the Finance and- 
Revenue Accounts of the Imperial Government are annual publications and could be had for* 
a couple of rupees each at the Government Printing Press in Calcutta. I ain sure they* 
will repay all the pains and trouble you may take to digest their contents. A study of them- 
would enable you all to better understand the tenor of the animal financial statement made in 
the Supreme Legislative Council. 

Coining back to the details, .1 may inform you that the entire Army expenditure is- 
divided into two principal heads called “ Effective ” and “ Non-Effective.” ‘Again* each is sub- 
divided into two further heads, namely expenditure in India and expenditure in England. The' 
Effective services in India and England comprise in all fifteen sub-heads, and the u Non-Effec- 
tive ” four. I will enumerate these for your information : — ' 

Effective '. — ( 1 ) Army and Garrison Staff. 

( 2 ) Administrative- Staff. 

( 3 ) Begimental Pay and Allowances. 

( 4 ) Commissariat Establishments and Supplies. 

( 6 ) Stud and Bemount Establishment. 

. ( 6 ) Clothing Establishment and Supplies. 

( 7 ) Barracks . do. do. • 

( 8 ) Administration of Martial Law. 
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(8 ) 
( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 
(13) 
(H) 
(15) 

Non-Effective:— { 1 ) 
( 2 ) 
'( 3 ) 
(4) 


Medical Services and Supplies. 
Ordnance. 

Ecclesiastical Services. 
Education. 

Sea Transport Charges. 
Miscellaneous Services. 
Volnnteer Corps. 

EewaTds and Gratnities. 
European Pensions. 

Native Pensions. 

Widows’ Allowances. 


*. • , Let me first read to you the figures under the different end-heads as compiled from 
the annual Finance and Bevenne Accounts. . . 


Details of net Army Charges — 1887-88 compared with 1893-94. 

( Finance and Revenue Accounts. ) 
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Now, according to the two official authorities I have named, the expenditure proper 
on the Army Services ■would show no material growth* but exchange would exhibit a growth 
of 57i lakhs. As a matter of fact, the former is considerable and exceeds the latter to a ‘ 
large extent. I may mention that all my figures have reference to net 1 charges, that is to say, 
gross expenditure minus the receipts under each head. The total Effective Services in 1887 — 8.8 
in India cost 13-25 crores. In 1893—94 they rose to 14-33 crores or a net growth of 1-08 crores. 
The charges in England under the same head between 1887 — 88 and' i893 — 94 stood at 1*80 
and 2*13 crores respectively, that is to say, they showed a net growth of 33 lakhs. The total net 
growth was, therefore, equal to 1-41 crores. How, I may point out to you what was. the burden 
of exchange on the effective services daring the same period. In 1887-^88, when the average 
rate for the year was lG*37d. per Rupee, and the expenditure in England amounted to 1*80 
crores^it amounted to 75*85 lakhs. In 1893 — 94, when the rate stood at 14*54d. per Rupee, it came 
to 106*17 lakhs. The increase equalled 30- 32 lakhs. In other words, the actual array effective 
charges were 1-71 crores more, exclusive of exchange, in. 1893 — 94 compared with 1887 — 88. 
These figures altogether contradict both Sir James Westland’s and Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
statements to which I referred a short while ago. But this is not the whole tale regarding the 
growth of Military expenditure. The non-effective service charges, which as yon- know—almost 
wholly consist of pensions to Native and European armies, have to be considered also. In India 
these stood at 73-57 lakhs in 1887 — 88. In 1893 — 94 they amounted to 80*43 or a growth of 
6-86 lakhs. In England they rose from. 189*30 to 224 lakhs, equivalent to; a growth of 34-70 
lakhs. The total growth was 41-56 lakhs. Exchange in reference to these charges rose from 
79*54 to 145*56 lakhs or an increase of 66*02 lakhs. The combined charges for effective and 
non-effective services and exchange may now he summarised as under ;■ — , ; - 


Crores. Total. 

Effective Charges,.; Growth = 1.41 

Non-Effective Charges * do. =0*42 

\ ' 

1*83 Crores. 

» . i 

, Lakhs. . i ... . . 

Exchange Charges* Effective... Growth =30*32 

Do Non-Effective do. =66*02 

0*96 ‘ ” 


2*79 ” 


It will he, therefore, clear to you all that despite the difference of l'88d. per Rupee* 
owing to the fall in the value of silver measured by gold, between 1887 — 88 and 1893 — 94, the 
actual Military expenditure was marly twice as much as the charges of exc han ge on the same I 
How can it lie in the month of the two officials responsible for one finances -and Military 
expenditure to assert what they did in the Supreme Legislative Council two years ago, I am. at. 
a loss to understand? ( Hear, hear . ) If the -figures, I have just submitted to you, are accurate. 
Sir James Westland’s statement regarding growth of the Army services as being immaterial re- 
mains altogether uncorroborated. Neither is General Brackenbury’a assertion of the actual growth 
being 4£ lakhs only, and that of exchange berng 57£ lakhs, in any degree supported by 
those official fignres. It is much to be wished for the sake of accuracy itself, as well as for 
official veracity in high places, that the two members of the Council would either point out the 
fallacy of the figures I have just submitted to you, -or substantiate their- own statements by 
actual particulars. ( Cheers. ) * 
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Let me, however, show yon the growth of some of the principal items of expenditure. 
*Tahe, for instance, 'item 3 of the table, namely, Regimental pay and allowances. In India, 
these rose from 7-16 crores in 1*87-88 to 7-88 crores in 1893-94. The increase was equal to 72 
lalrhs. In England it rose during the same peri^^jm 92-48 lakhs to 1-07 crores or an increase 
Of 14-32 lakhs. Say, in all, a growth of 86*52 lakhs, apart from 31 lakhs under this head for 
•exchange. Ton will ask me the reason of it. My friend Pandit Madan Mohnn Malaviya refer- 
red in his speech to the laborious investigations into Indian finance by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, ‘known as the Fawcett Committee, which sat for four years from 1871 to 1874. Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, the evidence collected by that Committee, as far as Military Expen- 
diture went, showed that India was being sadly burdened with larger expenditure owing to the 
■exigencies of the organisation, equipment, pay, and so forth of the Indian Army with which 
the British Army has been amalgamated since 1859, in spite of the warnings and protests of 
those Military friends who knew how oppressive an impost that amalgamation wonld prove. In 
my speech at the first Congress I minutely went into the whole question and submitted the 
details of the various increases np to 1884. Every change in clothing, in arms, in ammnnition 
And what not brings an additional harden on India, apart from the increase in the soldier’s pay. 
In arms and ammunitions specially, since the days of the frontier fireworks which have 
Already cost ns 15 crores in 10 years, there have gone on incessaut changes. No sooner is a gun 
or rifle of a particular patent or inventor supplied to the army than a new weapon is substi- 
tuted in its place. The old expenditure incurred soon becomes so much of a dead loss which 
in the end, of coarse, comes out of the pocket of the Indian tax-payers. This is the precious 
result of the fatal scheme of Army amalgamation. -- Llay at its door all India’s financial em- 
barrassments regarding Military finance, 'next 'to the aggressive policy on the frontiers. ( //car, 
hear. ) Poor India is made a joint partner with rich England with no voice in the regula- 
tion of her army expenditure. The War Office has only to order and the helpless Government 
of India has simply to obey it. There is no if or bat , — such is the inequity and tyrannical 
character of this unfair partnership. Every change in the English army causes a correspond- 
ing change here, whether in the matter of the soldier’s pay and allowances, his clothing, his 
arms, his food, and 60 on $ or, in the matter of mobilisation. But to India the cost is well 
nigh double and treble that of England. The lower the exchange, the outlay, specially on 
ordnance, and the incr&Sed amounts of the soldier's pay and pensions, inflict an intolerable 
harden on the treasury. This is one of the most crying of financial injustices ( /Tear, A w. ) 
against which both the Government and the public at large, and we the Congress specially, 
have hitherto inveighed hut inveighed in vain. Let ns all hop9 that the Royal Commission 
m&y see the injustice and recommend a : relief- which may.be considered jnst by India ( Hear, 
Mar. ), though I am not sanguine that any such relief may be expected from that official 
body. * 

Bat, ladies and gentlemen* so far I have only dealt with Military finance and Mili- 
tary exchange. Our Resolution refers to exchange in general. I observed at the ontset that 
the Bombay Presidency Association was the first public body in this country to challenge Sir 
James Westland’s statement regarding exchange. In its memorial submitted to the Supreme 
•Government in March 1894, it demonstrated by a series of tables th.it Civil and Military expen- 
diture was the more potent canse of the disturbance in Indian finances than exchange. This 
•statement is now aocepted to be quite correct by all independent experts. Exchange has been 
proved to be a bugbear. In the first place, its harden has not been so embarrassing as the 
Finance Minister has endeavoured to make ont. And in the second place, it should never he 
forgotten that daring the last few years the amount itself of sterling remittances has 
increased by a million; Both the points have been elncidated in a masterly 
■way by the British Committee of the Congress under the able presidency of its 
-indefatigable Chairman, Sir. William Wedderbnm. ( Applause. ) I will not further 
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take ap your time by descanting on this . part of the subject. I ha*e onty to 
refer yon to the two able “ notes ” issued by that* Committee aul the letter ac- 
companying them to convince yon that exchange is only a subordin ate factor of the chronie 
embarrassment of the Indian finances. In the 17th and subsequent par.ts tip to 23 of the second 
paper, this question of exchange has bem most clearly elucidated. In brief, while Civil and 
Military expenditure has increased .6*25 crores of rupees in seven years, exchange has« only 
increased 4*25 crores. To quote the language of the British Committee*. “ In other words, 
for every rupee of additional burden entailed by the fall in exekanye , the services add 
another rupee and a half on their own account. ” * * The Government 6f India have not 

been content with a moderate increase of expenditure, but have continued, in reckless dis- 
regard of the capacities of Indian R menu?, to increase expenditure in the ( Civilnnd Military 
services ( however useful and desirable that expenditure m w be ) at a rate which under all cir-> 
cumstances is absolutely unjustifiable ( Hear, hear. ) It will be thus seen that we have com- 
pletely proved onr case. ( Cheers . ) . <■ 1 « ■ 




It only remains for ns to appeal to the Government again to curtail this overgrown 
expenditure in the Civil and Military services. As to the - Military charges, Sir Auckland . 
Colvin, in his second contribution to the pages of the Nineteenth Century for October last, 
observed that lie did not look forward to any curtailment of thorn. He says : — “ Of the three, 
causes to which iucrease of net expenditure daring the last ten years is mainly due, to ono only, 
and to the only one to which it is beyond the power of -man to control, .can we look for . any 
relief. So far as the two other causes of the increase of net expenditure be within the control of 
the authorities, whether in India or in England, it is clear now that no redaction can hi looked 
for either in the army charges, or iu the net charges for State guaranteed or aided railways, 
nor will any diminution be conceded. We must look to exchange alone for assistance . ” ' 

* * # 

■ Then, there is every probability of the Military authorities bringing the European 

forces to the requisite strength in proportion to the existing Native army, inclusive of the im- 
perial Service Corps and the irregular frontier levies. The probability is indeed of a portent^ 
ous character. For, ladies and gentlemen, I leave it to you to realise the additional expenditure 
which the additional European troops may hereafter entail on the Exchequer. I should be with- 
in the mark when I say that an additional 10,000 European soldiers wonld cost ahout 2 crores 
of rupees. Imagine the burden, ! When we are all striving our best to prove conclusively how 
burdensome has been the existing army expenditure, besides being the principal cause of the 
financial embarrassments which daring the last few years have led to the additional taxation of 
7 crores {Hear, hear.) apart from the benevolences, exacted from the Provincial Governments and 
.the encroachments on the Famine Insurance Fund, here we are threatened with a large addi- 
tional expenditure ! Bat if there is to be no curtailment, at ihe best, in Military expenditure, 
how are they going to case the Exchequer ? Sir Auckland Colvin thinks we must look to ex- 
change alone ! I am, indeed, surprised that so shrewd and sagacious an official as Sir Auckland 
would have ns depend on exchange when it is so preenrions tliat yon could not safely rely upon- 
its stability for a few weeks together ! Is it possible that with such a disturbing' 
factor there could be nny sensible permanent . relief to the finances and therefore to the- 
tax-payer? One of the soundest canons of public finance is that a State should 
rely Only on permanent sonrees of revenue and regulate its expenditure on 

factors which mny not be of a flnetnating or nncertain character. But here we are- 

recommended to rely on u most nncertain factor like exchange, the rise or fall of a penny ia 
which makes the difference of over a crore ! Suppose that onr expenditure is reduced by 
2 crores to-morrow owing to the forecast of a rise of a penny in exchange for the coming year- 
Suppose that this forecast remains unrealised from a variety of causes, economical and politi- 
cal, over which India has no control. Where will the deficit come from? Were we assure# 
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that exchange would he stable at a given rate* it might be one thing j but so long as it fluctu- 
ates, sometimes most violently, it would be the height of financial folly to reduce expenditure 
on the . merest chance of a rise in exchange. If there is to be a substantial reduction it would 
only be in the permanent establishments which have overgrown, and nowhere else. I have fully 
pointed out to, you how far Civil and Military expenditure has increased during the last few 
years.. It logically follows, therefore, that any hope of curtailment must he fonnd there and 
there alone, and not in exchange. 

• * ' '* i 

Admitting then that the Military charges demand the first redaction, how are we to 
proceed ? When we cry out for curtailment, the Government of India throws in onr teeth the 
challenge that we should show them the way, as if we were in possession of all those minute 
details with the aid of which it was possible to submit suggestions ! Onr representatives in the 
Supreme Council were twitted on this matter last year. Onr good friend, the Hon 'hie Mr. Mehta, 

( Loud Cheers.') endeavoured' to grope his way through the maze of the bndget as best he could. 
I pointed ont what these difficulties of details were in my Presidential Address at the Belgaum 
Provincial Conference in May last.- What happens is this. That finance and revenue accounts 
published by the Government of India are of a very incomplete character. Though these 
ponderous tomes bristle with figures, when you dive deep into them and endeavour to go to the 
bottom of a given charge, yon find yourself stumbling.' Yon cannot make any progress because 
the very details which are requisite for purposes of analysis or comparison are either snpprcssed 
or given in a form which defy such analysis. Our efforts prove futile. I can take at random 
any head or sub-head of au account and, make clear to yon my allegation. Bnt it is impos- 
sible I can do so at the present moment. As things are, it is not possible to make what are 
called “ constructive ’’ proposals, when we are not furnished with the materials to enable us to 
do so. We can only offer “ destructive ” criticism and we cannot he blamed for it. In this 
respect, I think, our own Local Government may be said to be more advanced than the Im- 
perial authorities. The detailed statement of the annual bndget* is on the whole pretty satis- 
factory and foil of those minor details which are so necessary for purposes not only of compari- 
son and criticism bnt suggestions. Were the Supreme Government to make available for mem- 
bers of its Council, as well as the public at large, all those minute details, on the basis of which 
the annnal financial statement is prepared, I for one am quite sure that we would be in an in- 
finitely better position to assist the Government in onr endeavours to cnrtail expenditure than 
we are. Bnt so long as it prefers to conceal these and allows. the public to grope in the dark, 
nothing practical is at present possible. Were the Government only to take a broad view of 
the public side of financial matters, and tolerate non-official criticism, a great advance might 

be made which may prove most conducive to its own interests and those of the people. I hope 

that when we meet next year we may be able to see some reform in this direction — somo rea- 
sonable approach on the part of the Government to accede to the public opinion ob expressed at. 
this representative assemblage of enlightened Indians. (Cheers.) With these observations I 

cordially commend the Resolution for your adoption. ( Loud Cheers. ) 

_ * • #i 

-- , ► 

Munshi Shaik Hussain supported the motion in a speech delivered in the vernacular. 
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Hussain. 


Mk. S. KvNajb ( Madras ) said Mr. President, brother-delegates and gentlemen; ^ s Naiw. 
wo have heard with considerable pleasure and patience the eloquent speech which Mr. achu - 

delivered on the snbjecb of Military expenditure. I am told that Mr. Wacha is called the fire- 
brand of Bombay ; , I would rather like to be the fire-brand of Madras. Whoever speaks the 
pure truth in connection with questions of Indian administration is in these days called a 
fire-brand and varions other names. Gentlemen, the question under .consideration involves as 
far as I can see three subjects the redaction of Military expenditure, the redaction of Civil 
19 
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expenditure and the curtailment of many of the it^ns forming the Bonie .Charges: .Toil will fin 
that if we have in India a nnmher of native troops and if'the English people tvill he coiivina 
of the loyalty of the subjects of Her Majesty, there will be ho necessity for a Eqrdpeah army i 
alL I am sure that the European army is simply an ornament, and in this connection it ms 
not he ont of place that we have an object lesson before ris in thb Native states of Indii 
Look at the martial spirit in the Northern Tndia States ; and only lately we , had an ev 
dence of the loyalty of these native troops when the troops of the Maharajah of Cashmere wei 
and fought side by side with the British soldiers, fought for the British glory .and for tl 
honored name of Her Majesty the Queen Empress. ( Cheers. ) When such things are before i 
I wish to know who is the wonderful logician who will impress us with the necessity of a 
army on such a grand scale as that we are now maintaining. But leaving that aside, non 
comes another item— the Home Charges. Most of the things for the purchase of whic 
money comes from India to England could safely be manufactured in India. The moUe 
which goes to England for the purchase of various articles is absolutely useless. If only th 
English Government in India Will be kind enough to promote the indigenous industries of Indi 
most of the things the army in India requires conld he manufactured here. If you have an; 
doubt with regard to this point, I will not ask yon to travel far to convince yon that I am righf 
Only come ontside this mandap and look at this appeal on one of the Booths “ Help Indiai 
Industries. ” Yesterday I found many a knife manufactured in the Presidency of Bombay an< 
those knives and scissors conld safely he placed on a par with the best of the same class o 
articles made in England and Germany. When such is the enterprising character of on 
Native friends in this country and such is the result of the encouragement that could be giyei 
by the people os well as by those who are interested in the industries of the country, does it not,! 
ask you, stand to reason that if Government were to support the industries of India many o 
those articles which are requisite for the army could 1 be safely manufactured in India. Nov 
comes another item— the Civil Expenditure. I will not in the language of oar distingnishec 
eilizen Mr. Mehta sing eternal Hallelujah to that divine service. But I will say this that it is ai 
exorbitantly paid service. In the island of Ceylon; at Singapore and the British Coloniei 
Civilians are maintained, bnt they are not paid on the same scale as the Civilians in India. Th< 
charges for these Civilian officers in India are entirely unnecessary, absurd and meaningless 
But, I am sure that if only the people in England can be touched, if only an appeal goes 
from united India which is represented by this assembly and can touch the hearts of the 
British people, and if we can convince the people in England with regard to the absurdity of all 
this costly administration, I have not the slightest doubt that India’s Salvation is near at hand. 
Lord Roberts said i — -“ I don’t believe in physical force.;- hereafter we have to rely on a 
small force. ” That is exactly what we have to impress on the people in England— I say tht 
people in England most distinctly because Englishmen who come to India, to a great extent 
change their character immediately they pass Aden'. I am Bure if we want to effect healthj 
changes in all these directions we must appeal to the British people in England. 

Du. K. N. Bahadubjee ( Bombay ) in the absence of Khan Sahib Pallonji 
Ruttonji supported the motion and in doing so said: — Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, one phase of the question of Military expenditure viz. as regards the cost of Mi- 
litary Civil Medical Service of the Country, I have often placed before yon. But there 
is another aspect of it which I have given some attention to, and I shall 7 placC ‘before yon 
some startling facts which will convince yon more than any array- of figures of what 
has been actually an annual waste of money by one branch of the great Military spend- 
ing department. I ought to mention that my study and knowledge of ‘what’ I shall 
just mention to you are derived first hand from one xpho has had personal know- 
ledge of several expeditions and an experience of the spending department extending 
over 27 years. Informer yeats there was no mobilisation allowance, as it is called, and if 
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may be said without exaggeration that field -serVice had suffered no inconvenience thereby.. 
But, for the last few years yearly grants are made of lakhs of rupees for so-called reserve 
stores and equtppagC, and with what result To begin with, it has been the fashion to spend 
somehow* or other the full amount of grant each year, and often it has been the case that, 
balances and 'even large balances remaining on hand just before the close of the official year 
Rave been expended in ordering out articles which turn out ‘ not wanted, ’ at the close of the 
-official year. As a rule, all articles stored up for reserve remain unutilized for months or years, 
and deteriorate with time. And if they are not hopelessly gone bad, they are sold off at great 
loss or put to strange uses: • Just think over these few examples. A large quantity of ghee 
remaining unutilized for some time, went rancid and had to be issued as botteeoil and cart 
grease. A good supply of calico gownd in the clothing department remained on hand for a 
long time. Suggestions were invited to put them to some use : the most practical solution, 
arrived at was to tear them up for use as dusters. Again, a large number of carts and 
tongas would be ordered to be made (as a reserve for field-service ) in a special depot in 
northern India. .But then a difficnlty would arise of storing them, for that particular Manu- 
facturing depot has no storage accommodation near at hand. They would then be distributed all 
over the country by sea and rail at a cost almost equal to that of their manufacture. But that 
is not all. When required fdr use, a major portion of them would be found to he unfit for 
field service, for many of thein would be wanting new wheels and many others new bodies. 
This, of course, takes no count of the recurrent expenditure to keep these carts and other 
reserve articles in a constant state of repair. In the provision department salt or tinned meat 
is ordered out at a much higher cost than fresh meat procurable on the spot s and to prevent 
deterioration by time this reserve Supply is isshed to soldiers on certain days of the week in lion 
of fresh'meat. Bat it jast happens that these are the very days when the poor soldiers don’t 
make happy meals, for they prefer fresh meat to these- reserve provisions. Cordigan jackets 
are. ordered out in large quantities as a reserve stock. But since they cannot boused for 
the purpose for which they are purchased, and time will exercise its deteriorating influence on 
them, they are given away as presents not 'to soldiers going on field service and for whom 
they are supposed to be kept, but to time-expired men proceeding to England. These arc 
but few instances which have their analogues in varioas other departments. The waste of 
money they illustrate can be easily stopped if only lavish mobilisation allowances which used 
not to exist before, were done away with. ( Cheers. ) 

• . T - ’ • 1 ' 

’ * " .... - * 

- • 1 The President Gentlemen, the third resolution has been duly proposed, seconded 

and supported. Those who are in its favour should hold up their hands. ( Voices All, all.) 
Carried unanimously. ' 

I . i i i. ■ ‘ , 

The President I how call upon Mi*. Mano Mohan Ghose to move the next re- 
solution. * 

- r 

, * -* . ' t 

Mb. Mano Mohan Chose ( Bengai ) moved the following resolution s— • 

„ u That this Congress again appeals to the Government of India and the. Secretary of State to 

take practical steps for the purpose of carrying out the separation of Judicial from Exooutive functions 
in the administration of justice. ' 

- - He said Mr: President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The Subjects Committee of 
this Congress having decided' that I should move the fourth Resolution regarding the 
separation of Judicial from - Executive functions in the administration of justice, I feel 
bound to carry out that direction. At the same time, I must confess that I cannot congratu- 
late them on the wisdom of their choicfe in selecting me for this purpose. I have written and 
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said so much on the subject of late years that I feel that, from one point of view, I am disqua- 
lified from discharging the duty satisfactorily, as I cannot say anything new. I am glad, 
however, that the principle which underlies the resolution is one regarding which there is not, 
and never has been any serious difference of opinion. From the days of Lord Cornwallis down, 
to the present time English administrators have repeatedly acknowledged the soundness of the- 
principle for which we are contending. It is, now exactly 100 years since the government of 
Lord Cornwallis, in . the preamble to a regulation of the Governor-General, publicly recorded 
that in the opinion of the Government of India it was exceedingly desirable that Revenue officers 
and others performing executive duties, should not he called upon to try cases in which they 
have themselves been mixed up. The reform, however, was not then carried out, but in 1861, a 
few years after the mutiny, when the Police Act was under discussion before the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General of India, strenuous efforts were made by distinguished English 
officials to bring about this reform. It was on.that occasion that no less eminent a member of 
the Civil Service than Sir Bartle Frere declared, that the reform was one which must he carried 
out sooner or later, and that the only difficulties in the way were “ prejudices of long standing.’' ' 
At that time Mr. Sconce another distinguished member of the Civil Service and a judge of the 
Sudder Court, insisted upon the reform being then carried out, bathe was put off. with the 
assurance that iu a very few years the measure which he advocated would be carried out. At 
that time the National Congress was not even heard of, and I mention This fret in order to show 
that this-is a reform which has all along been advocated by English officials and administrators 
themselves and not by so-called revolutionaries like ourselves. Nothing however was done ; and 
although since the establishment of this Congress \ve have repeatedly agitated for this small 
measure of reform, our cries hare yet remained unheeded. As the President has told us, only 
the other day, both Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross stated from their places in Parliament that 
it was exceedingly desirable that this reform should bo carried out without further loss of time; 
but the difficulty which then pressed Lord Kimberley was, as he put it, solely based upon finan- 
cial considerations. I regret to say that it is impossible for me or any one who has studied the 
subject, to accept this as a Satisfactory explanation of the delay which has taken place in carry- 
ing out this reform. I shall have occasion to dwell upon the real objection later on. Ton have 
probably read in the newspapers that on the 3rd of this month I had the honour of addressing 
the members of the East India Association in London on this very subject, and it is satisfactory ^ 
to me to think that on that occasion I was able to .secure the support of so influential a body of 
Anglo-Indian officials headed by so eminent an ex-civilian as Sir Lepel Griffin. On that 
occasion, I am glad to say, I also received the powerful support of oar distinguished country- 
man, Mr. Bhownaggree. I have advisedly Baid “powerful support, ” because 
I feel that by a strange accident Mr. Bhownaggree has been placed in a 
position where, - if he chooses, he can do more good to his country than our 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who has devoted his whole life to the cuuse of India. ( Cheers .) 

I know nothing of the antecedents 'of Mr. Bhownaggree, and though I do not sympa- 
thise with him in the somewhat sweeping and unjustifiable attacks in which he has recently in- 
dulged as. regards the National Congress, I feel that we ought not to retaliate, especially when 
I have had his personal assurance that he will try to serve India to the best of his opportunities. 

( Cheers , ) I think I may be permitted on your behalf to express . a -hope that in spite of the 
denunciations in which he has recently indulged, he will he thoroughly' loyal and true to his 
own country, and if he is that* I am sure we shall all be prepared not only to forget his 
utterances but to accord to him our most hearty support. On that occasion Mr. Bhownaggree 
very forcibly pointed out that even if financial difficulties existed the Government should be 
ready to remove those difficulties when the pnrity of the administration of justice was involved. 
He might have gone farther and pointed out that, as regards the administration of justice, the 
Government is financially not a loser, but that there is a considerable surplus . after paying all 
expenses, to the credit of the Government under the head of Public Justice. It seems unreason- 
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able that we should be put off on the ground of financial embarrassment, when there is a yearly 
surplus which ought undoubtedly to be devoted to improving the veiy administration which 
yields that surplus. ( Applause. ) But after all,' that is not the real objection. It is time that 
the responsible heads of the government and the pubbc at large should know and realise what 
the real objection of our opponents is. Not long ago, a distinguished Indian Civilian belonging 
to this Presidency, I think I ought to mention his name because he. made no secret of it— Mr. 
James, Commissioner in Sind, —wrote an article in an English magazine, in which he described 
the present system which combines judicial and executive functions in’ one officer as “the 
mainstay qf British power in India. ” (. Shame . ) The real objection then is the apprehension on 
the part of the Executive officers that their prestige will softer, if the reform we advocate is 
carried out. I cannot help th i n kin g that the vice of our present administration is that justice 
is too often sacrificed at the altar of that bngbear known as prestige. ( Bear, hear. ) I have 
always understood that the real “ mainstay of British power in India u was. not in a system 
which tended to pervert justice, but in the belief that English conrts dispensed even-handed 
justice. I am sure T express the opinion of every one present here when I say that that is the 
true “ mainstay- of British power in India,’’ and anything which tends to impair that confidence 
in the minds of the people strikes at the root of what is the true “ mainstay of British Power.’ 1 
( Cheers . ) Not long ago I had occasion to point out to the present Secrotary of State for India, • 
who did me the honour of granting me an interview in London, that the general feeb’ng among 
' my countrymen was that justice was unattainable when the prestige of any public officer was. in- 
volved. In saying so,‘I belieVe, I expressed the universal feeling of my countrymen on the snb- 
ject. ( Cheers. ) I told him that the belief among the people .of India was gaining ground that 
from the Police Constable drawing 7 Rupees a month upto Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, it 
was one continued ladder of prestige ; that each officer was anxious to support the prestige of 
his own immediate subordinate even at the sacrifice of justice. Lord George Hamilton, who, I 
. believe, is anxious to govern this conntry justly and with sympathy, no doubt, realised 
the gravity of the observation, bat. he remarked that to a certain extent in the case 
of a Service animated by an esprit de corps this state .of things was almost un- 
avoidable. ’When speaking in London on the subject I was cautions enough to speak of the 
feeling among my cocintrymen.without expressing any opinion as to whether that feeling was well- 
founded or not; bat, by ft strange fatality,- I now find that just about the time 1 was speaking to 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State, Sir Charles Elliot was making a speech in Calcutta, admitting 
and justifying the truth of my observation. He said, on the occasion of a public dinner, that the 
Government in India was always anxious not “ to wash their dirty linen in public and that it 
was absolutely necessary to maintain the prestige, of a- public servant publicly, even , if he had 
misconducted himself (Shame). This convinced me that I had accurately represented to the Secre- 
tary of State not only tho trae state of feeling, among my countrymen, hut that, in reality, the 
feeling was well-founded. Well, it is that bugbear of prestige, which, as Sir Richard Garth has 
pointed out, is in our way in this matter, and financial considerations are merely put forward 
because our opponents have not the courage to avow what the real objection is. Not long ago, 
a high Bengal official, whoso name I am not permitted to divulge, because his communication 
was confidential, wrote to the Government of India to say that in his opinion it was undesirable 
to divest the Magistrate of the District of his judicial powers, because he was “ the connecting 
link” between the police and the judiciary of his district, or, in othor words, because the 
Magistrate of the District finds it convenient and necessary to pull the wires of the jndiciarv from 
behind in the administration of criminal justice. This’ officer has very candidly let the cat ont of 
the bag, and it is in this admission that we find the real secret of the opposition to this reform. 
It is time that our opponents should have the courage to declare publicly, as Mr. James declared, 
what the real objection is and not take shelter behind supposed financial difficulties. Fortunately 
*for ns, the reform which we advocate is not one which originated with the Congress^ nor is it one 
which affects the interests of any particular class of onr ‘people. There is no race question 
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involved, nor does the advocacy of this reform suggest any alarming issues or - arguments based 
u pon the stability of the Empire. The non-official European community are as much - interest- 
ed in this question as the people of the country, and even as regards the official classes I am glad 
to'feel that the sympathies of nearly one half of the Indian Civil Servants themselves, namely, 
the members of the Judicial branch, ore entirely on our side. ( Cheers ). That being so, I feel 
that if we persistently agitate for this reform,, we shall, as the President observed, be within a 
measurable distance of attaining the object we have iu view. With these remarks I beg to pro- 
pose the following resolution :« — “ That this Congress again appeals to the Government of In- 
dia and the Secretary of State to take practical steps for the purpose of carrying out the separa- 
tion of Judicial from Executive functions in the administration of justice.” ( Loud cheers . ) 

' . . ’ ' * ' ‘ ■ I * ; 

The Hon. Mb. Chimanlal S^talvad (Bombay) said — Mr. President and brother-dele- 
gates, in rising to second this resolution I feel my task a very easy one, preceded as I have been 
by so eminent and experienced a lawyer and so devoted a Congress leader as Mr. Ghose. {Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, this question of the separation of Executive from Judicial functions has now reach- 
ed a stage when it is not necessary for any one to adduce facts and arguments to convince yon 
as to the desirability of that Tefonn. You have already been told that Lord Dufferih called it 
a counsel of perfection, and two successive Secretaries of State, belonging to the great 
political parties in England, have admitted from their places in the Houses of Parliament 
the extreme desirability of such separation. But we are met with the cry of want of funds. 
Want of funds indeed t Gentlemen, we have no money to carry out this crying reform and therefore 
hundreds aud thousands of ignorant people must be wrongfully sent to- jail and harassed !- We 
are reduced to such a state of bankruptcy that notice must be sent to the University to give np 
* the grant of Rs. 5000 made to it every year 1 But despite that empty 'treasury we have money 
to squander away on border wars', and add to the already substantial salaries of the Bri- 
tish officials iu the form of exchange compensation allowance 1 I think, however, this reform 
can be carried out without any additional cost, at^all, and I would indicate to you how this can 
be done. Take, for example, the District of Poona. When we come to examine the District of 
Poona, we find nine Mamlatdars , who, besides doing revenue work, also do magisterial work, and 
six Sub-Judges. How Hr. Hngenf has more than pnee admittted from his place in the Legislative 
Council that the Mamlatdars are occupied only oner-eighth or less of their time iu doing judicial busi- 
ness ; and if this is so, will it not he an easy thing to do away with one Hamlatdar and transfer the 
criminal work to the Sub-Judges, adding one totheir number, and each of these doing civil as well 
as criminal work. This is one way in which the reform can be carried out without any additional 
cost at all. But to my mind the real difficulty in the way is not the question of cost, bnt the 
extreme unwillingness of the Executive officers to part with the power they now possess. Mr. 
Ghow nas alluded to the articles of Mr, James, Co mmiss ioner of Sind, who, I understand, is to bo 
shortly placed on the Council of this Presidency, and in those articles he called our High Court 
all sorts of names for having acquitted certain persons whom the police and the executive wanted 
to be convicted.' And he came down very strongly on Mr. Metba for his. effrontery in rising in 
the Legislative Council to propose the separation of the executive from, the judicial functions. 
Then see the- treatment Mr. Metha got in the Council when he rose np to suggest this reform. 
He only rose to ask for a Committee to consider the possibilities of his scheme, which is of the 
same sort as I have proposed, of transferring the criminal work to the Sub- Judges. The res- 
ponsible members of the Government ridiculed the whole idea as beyond the .pale of practical 
politics and barked the whole question. Imagine if they were really earnest as to the desirabi- 
lity of this proposal, would they have brushed aside thus unceremoniously this proposal, which 
• Mr. Metha began by saying, involved no additional cost at all. It is not a question of cost 
at all, bat tbe extreme unwillingness of the Executive officers to part with the power wliich 
they now possess and they think their dignity and usefulness will be affected. : That is the real 
obstacle in the way. I think our only resource is to appeal to the British public and responsi- 
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We officers of the Crown in England, and there alone X tliink we can get justice. We mast toll 
them again and again that every moment they are delaying this desirable reform they are 
•largely undermining the nnhonuded faith the people of this country have in British justice, and 
if that is once shaken it can never be restored by expeditions to Chitral or any Military under- 
takings of that kind. With these words I beg to second the resolution. ( Cheers ). 

Mr. Haiuchand Roy ( Karachi.) said :^-Mr. President and gentlemen : — I was rather 
.surprised and sorry to find that this subject had been excluded from tho printed draft of re- 
solutions . formulated by the Poona Committee ajid ; published in the newspapers ; therefore I 
was pleased last night when the Subjects Committee proposed that this subject should he discuss- 
ed at to-day’s meeting. I imagined from its absence that the Congress had got disgusted with 
■their repeated advocacy of the subject and were going to leave it out altogether. Bnt if auy 
• gentleman has got this feeling, lie is mistaken. There is hardly a scheme or project which yon. 
■cannot carry through successfully in the long run by repeated advocacy, and I am sure the time 
is coining when this reform will come to pass. We are seeing signs everywhere that this reform 
will in the near fntnre he conceded to ns, provided we stand our ground firmly and show that 
we are going to continue our advocacy with might and main. Coming to the subject itself, I 
dare say - most of yon have read the very elaborate and able note written upon it in .the shape 
of an interview in India with Mr. Mono Mohan Ghose. In that article a number of instances are 
quoted from Bengal of the actnal mischief and oppression that arise from this nnholy alliance 
between Judicial and Execntiva functions. Bnt I may ‘tell yon that whereas Mr. Man Mohan 
Ghose has coufined these quotations to Bengal, 1 am quite sure, judging from experiences 1 have 
met with elsewhere, the same state of things and the same amount of mischief .exist in every 
part of the country | and for every case that corner, to light and for the matter of that, every 
instance quoted by Mr. Ghose,. yon may fiud tens aiid scores which lie hidden, partly because 
•jome instances do not come to light, being known only to the parties, concerned; and partly be- 
cause those gentlemen who come to know of them for varions' reasons feel .disinclined to dis- 
close them. In my own province,- very often this has happened. The Collector or District 
Magistrate is himself interested in a case and he pulls the wires from behind and tries to have 
the coarse of justice perverted. Only very recently a District Judge in his capacity as Col- 
lector was interested in a prosecution under the Factories Act. Well, he came and silt on the 
Bench witli-ihe Magistrate who was his subordinate and practically dictated how that Magis- 
trate should act. It wonld be quite needless to multiply cases of this nature. Some time ago a 
friend of mine, an eminent .member of the Bar and an 'Englishman, was 
talking with me and he saidr— 1 “ Look here, yon native geutlemen have been 
agi tating for the employment o/ natives. That’s rather a thing that Englishmen 
consider selfish. If you were agitating for some thing more substantial, some-- 
'-thing which would be likely to benefit the whole .country, they will listen to you, v . I 
said, *- We are advocating the separation of Judicial from Executive functions. ” He replied 
that if the English thought that from the point of view of principle, from the point of view of 
good, this was a reform with regard to which nothing could he urged on the score of selfish- 
ness or animosity on the part of those who agitated for it, there was no donbt that something 
would he done. I think that even those officers, who are perfectly conscientious, cannot possi- 
bly be trusted with these two-fold functions for the reason that their environments, circumstances 
■and 'sorroundings are such that they cannot help being influenced by varions other considera- 
tions in the Adminis tration of the magisterial power. We in Sind recently gave an address of 
welcome to Lord Sandhurst during his late tourin the province, and in that address we inserted 
it paragraph regarding this subject. While speaking about addresses, I may tell you it was a 
happy feature, and the manner, in which Lord Sandhurst received that address winch contained 
any number of controversial subjects, contrasted most agreeably with the excitable and irritable 
■temper shown by Lord Elgin on the occasion of the presentation of the . jtddress at Madras. 
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Lord Sandhurst received it courteously and graciously, add treated every one of the questions- 
with equal care and grace. Unfortunately, his reply which seems to have /been entirely inspired 
by official opinion was not so favourable, hut it seems to me that- the official mind on this subject - 
is neither consistent nor uniform. Some at one time say, “We oppose this reform because it is not: 
expedient. ” Others say, “ JTt is expedient hnt then it would involve extra cost ” Coming to the 
matter of cost, I will not repeat what has been said by my learned predecessor, hut this much I 
say — and I merely express my individual view, and I do not say you take thisview. If matters'- 
come to a push, and if it becomes - absolutely necessary to levy more taxes -to carry out this- 
reform, I would for one go in for those taxes rather than delay it being carried out. But withi 
this reservation, that if these taxes were imposed, they should be devoted to the re- 
form and not nsed for exchange compensation allowance ! Therefore I say we have come 
to the time when we should agitate for the reform! As to the matter of cost, that it- 
is no consideration has been conclusively shown by Mr.\ Ghose and Mr. Setal- 
vad. On the point of expenditure, there is no agreement ; the, case of the officials 
is whether it id or is not expedient. Every one who comes to explain this ex- 
penditure question shronds-his words in some mysterious language. There is some alarm 
running through the official world to the effect that by allowing this separation we shall be- 
loosing that grip and hold we now have over the people. I cannot understand how that feeling 
has occurred and I do not think it has really occurred* tf it is simply a matter of 
fearing the loss of the custom of Sataming, I can say that we are all agreed that our peo- 
ple do this with absolute impartiality to the Commissioner, to the Indigo planter, the Rail- 
way Contractor and so forth ( Laughter ). ( Here the President touched the gong. ) Bnt the- 
gong has called me to order, so I take my leave. ( Cheers, ) - - 


Mb. Bipin Mr. Bipin Behabi Bose ( Lucknow ) said •— Mr. President and brother-delegates,— 

Behabi Bose. I come from a province in which the resnlts of the union of the Executive and Judicial fnncr- 

tions form a snare of disagreeable experience almost every day, and I think, therefore, I have some 

claim to be heard by you. We are citizens of a province in which it is considered that the 
prestige of the Executive should be maintained at all costs ; not only do the higher Executive 
officers think so, bat, as observed by our illustrious countryman -who has preceded me, even 
the lowest officers in the lowest grades consider that their prestige and honour should he 
maintained at all costs. I can relate to you many instances where such - things happen as 
will make you really grieve and really sorry ; hut the time at my disposal being limited, 
I shall content myself with giving only one instance. But- before doing so, ■ I think it 
is necessary to advert for a few moments to the general considerations of the question- 
My friend, the seconder of this resolution, 6aid one thing to which I do not propose- to give my 
assent and it is this; he said that the lower magisterial duties could he transferred to Sub-Judges. 
I think it is not expedient to do this. I think magistrates alone should decide magis- 
terial cases, and the lower functionaries should not perform Civil and Criminal functions. 
In this respect we shonld follow other civilised countries. But adverting to ‘the cost of 
this reform, I may mention one consideration, and it’ is this : that, as we know, Executive 
officers have to perform multifarious duties ; they have to give their attention to- many diverse- 
matters relative to 'District administration, and you know there are generally in- every district 
four or five subordinate officers who are under the orders of the District Magistrate and Collec- 
tor. So, if all these multifarious Executive duties he given to two or three persons, and purely 
Judicial duties he entrusted to two or three other persons, there will he no increase of cost in car- 
rying out the reform. All this has been well illustrated and well set forth in the note of 
our countryman Mr. Dntta. But there is another thing which recommends this re- 
form ; I think the principle of division' of labour has also to be attended to. -For instance, 
if a Magistrate entirely devotes his time to deriding criminal cases, I think his discriminat- 
ing powers generally increase .and become more reliable. Snch discharge of his duties- 
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; tirould be more satisfactoiy. Now, with regard to the instance to which I alluded, 
I - would wlate it to you that 'yon may see how urgent are the circumstances which 
demand this reform. I shall relate to you only one instance out of the many now 
crowding into my memory. In the District of Gondb, there was a JTultoar, a Govern- 
ment Tikadar or Abkan farmer, who had in his place two carpenters. The naib-Tkasildar Bent 
-for the two carpenters, whereupon the kultoar protested, stating that they were employed on 
^urgent work and he would not allow them to go. He afterwards said, however, ** yon better 
take one and leave the other to do my work.” The peons who had gone to fetch the men report- 
ed the matter to the Tahsildar who was greatly annoyed at what he considered to be the 
contumacy of the kulwar. He thou sent a large number of peons > and the kultoar was dragged 
from his house, beaten and otherwise assaulted and taken to the naib-Tahsildar's house, where 
after being beaten again, be was discharged. . The kulwar made a report to the police both 
against the naib-Tahsildar and the peons who assaulted him, bat tbe police would not take down 
his complaint. He then went to the Deputy-Magistrate who was obliged to take down his com- 
plaint and begin proceedings. As soon, however, as proceedings were began, the matter was 
■referred to the District Magistrate, who transferred tbe case to the file of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner. ' Now tbe latter, without issuing summonses, examined the complainant under section 
202 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and asked him to produce his witnesses 5 hot as the wit- 
nesses were required to give evidence against Government officials, they did not go; so the. com- 
plainant asked for summonses to compel their attendance. These were not given him and he was 
• asked to produce his witnesses without the help he asked. He produced certain witnesses who 
were not believed and the accused were discharged. In the meantime the naib-Tahsildar sent 
his peons to file a countercharge against the kulwar . The charge proceeded and there was a 
.motion made by me in the Judicial Commissioner's Court that the case might be transferred 
from the .file of the Assistant Commissioner. However, the Judicial Commissioner did not 
-remove it from that file and the case went on. The complaint which was originally discharged 
jmder section 202 was again filed and was sent for revision to the District Judge’s Court. The 
District Judge did not see his way 'to comply with the prayer and the application was dismis- 
sed.: But still another misfortune overtook the kulwar. He was an old Government tikadar, 
and when .the complaint was dismissed, the same Assistant Commissioner put the Deputy-Com- 
missioner in motion with tbe result that his Goverumeut tiha was taken away from him, but ou 
what charge is not known. . Then the • Deputy Commissioner filed an affidavit in the 
.Commissioner’s Court which stated that the man had been a tikadar for a large 
number of years,- but under- his tika the revenue did not increase, and the Deputy' 
Commissioner was obliged to give tbe tika to another man at a considerably lower rate. 
In such circumstance^ gentlemen,' yon can see the irritation, chagrin and disgrace felt by 
the people. ( Cheers . ). 
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Db. B. Laxhan Das (Rajputana) said : — I have to say something in support of Mr. 
Mano Mohan Ghose on the subject of separating Executive ‘ powers from Judicial ones. The 
matter is of great importance. Judicial powers, when exercised by the executive officers, pre- 
vent. them from discharging those functions either to their own satisfaction or to that of 
the people for want of time. They have no time to give their full attention to the judicial 
work in the same manner as a purely judicial officer can do. Whenever an Executive officer 
Las to go on tour, he is required to discharge important Execntive duties, and the people 
feel a good many difficulties, such as the heavy expenses and the great trouble occasioned in 
following the officer from place to place, and in providing themselves with the help of good 
lawyers, as they cannot always conveniently follow the comp. Now it is quite dear that the 
officer who is entrusted with two such important duties cannot - properly discharge either of 
them. They themselves are also conscience-bitten when they find themselves unable to give that 
full justice tojhe accused which is his due. ( Cheers .) 

a 
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Brother-delegates, ladies and gentlemen, I come from A j mere in Rajpnfcana. In * 
Ajmere and Bewar we are met with failure of justice so often because the -Assistant Commis- 
sioners there are entrusted with criminal, executive and civil powers. 1 Similar is the. condition 
.of all other non-regnlation provinces, and in regulation 'provinces ‘even the criminal and execu- 
tive powers are exercised by the same officers. Besides, the Collectors 'and Commissioners being 
the immediate superiors of the Police as local officers, the subordinate magistrates, who are also 
revenue officers, cannot act altogether free from extra-judicial influences, and hence there are so 
, many cases of failure of justice. Therefore, an early separation of both powers from each other 
is essentially necessary, and I, accordingly, strongly support the resolution moved by our eminent 
leader Mr. Mono Mohan Ghose. ( Cheers.) * * 


Mb. B.B. 
Eahahbabtjddbe . 


■ [ Translation of the Marathi speech made in support of this resolution by Mr. 

3. S. Sahasrabuddhe of Satara before the Congress at Poona. } " - 

♦ - ■ t . - ' i 

Mb. B. S. Sahasrabuddhe ( Satara ) said:— Mr. President and gentlemen :. — As the 
National Congress has been held in the capital of the Deccan and the language current here 
is Marathi, it is proper and necessary to explain this resolution in that language particularly, 
as it concerns and affects the masses. • 


The desirability and necessity of this reform has been admitted by the Viceroy Lord 
Dufferin and by two Secretaries of State viz. Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley. The only diffi- 
culty that is put forward is that they say the separation would involve extra . expenditure. 
But, gentlemen, I say that this plea as not proper ? for if Government can find means to give 
money for exchange compensation it looks absurd to say that they have no money to carry ont 
so essential a reform. It may be said that they have no desire to bring it in force, for where there 
is a will, there is a way— moreover for the Bombay Presidency the practicability of this reform 
being carried ont is shown by the scheme which has been proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Pherozsha 
. Mehta. The evil effects of the two powers being centred in one and the same individual officer 
can very well be illustrated by bringing to yonr mind the case against the thirteen respectable 
gentlemen of Wai. The injustice that was caused in the case was not remedied . even by the 
High Court, the sentences having been given in the summary jurisdiction and. the High Court 
being unable to revise the case on the facts in its extraordinary jurisdiction. - 
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It is therefore necessary that we must all unite and repeat our request that the separa- 
tion should be soon effected. ; 

e . * ' " • . 

The Phesident : — Gentlemen, the fourth resolution has been duly proposed, seconded 
and supported. Those who arc in favour of it should now hold up their hands. {Cries of Ally all.) 
Those who are against it — ( Cries of None, none. ) Gentlemen, the resolution is carried una- 
nimously. ‘ 1 ' r '" . 

. ■ . w 

The Cpngress here adjohrned for half ah hour. 

* • . * 

On the Congress reassembling : The Pbesident : — Mr. W. p. Bonerji will move the 
next resolution. 

Mr. W. C.B0NEBJI. (Bengal) said Gentlemen, the resolution which has been 
entrusted to me is the fifth one on to-day'B list. It is as follows : 

“That this Congress views with alarm the constant changes that are being made and 
threatened on the subject of Trial by Jury, and, regard being had to the fact that no demand for any 
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such change has been made from any portion of the population of British India, trusts that the BiU now 
'before the Snpreme Legislative Council will not be farther proceeded with j and, this Congress reaffirm- 

• ,ing resolutions passed by former Congresses, also trusts that trials by Jury will be extended to the Dis- 

-triots and offences to which the system at present does not apply, and that their verdict should 
he final. »• 

It does hot require many words to recommend this resolution for the acceptance of 
tins Congress. From time to time, almost ever since the Congress movement began, we have 
been insisting that there should be 'trial by jury - throughout the provinces of British In- 
dia ; and wheu you come to consider for a moment how trials are now couducted even with the 
-assistance of a jury, I think you will have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that this 
demand of the Congress is based upon the best and most jnst grounds. The officers, who pro- 
side at the trials of criminal cases, both in the Presidency towns and in the mofus- 
iil, are, as a role, officers of the Indian Civil Service — English gentlemen or gentle- 

• %men from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — imperfectly acquainted 

•with the languages of the Districts. ( Cheers. ) They pass examinations, no doubt, nnd 
•-pass them very satisfactorily; but it is one thing to pass an examination in a language 
•and' .it is another to hear that language spoken before yon, to translate it into English and to 
•take down correctly replies given by the witnesses. (Applause.') I say I give great credit to 
•these gentlemen for the knowledge of the vernaculars of the coontry which they possess (Laugh- 

. ter). But take onr own instance. We learn English almost from onr childhood. We try to speak 
English and write English, and what is the result ?— We are told specially by onr Anglo-Indian 
friends that we only write and talk Baboo Euglish — (Laughter) — and they make fan of ns. Of 
course, we do not venture to make, fun of the English- Marathi, the English-Hindoostjmi 
nnd the English-Gujarati that is spoken. ( Cheers and Laughter. ) Far be it from ns to do 
that. What we say is that a man, who is to translate in his own mind into English the words 

• coming from a witness, probably a rustic witness, words with which he is not familiar, words 
which do hot bring an echo to his own mind, has his ‘whole mind bent upon tak- 
ing this down as correctly as possible ; he cannot attend to the witnesses, he can only attend 
to the language and pnt that language, on paper. Whether he takes it down correctly or in- 
correctly, goodness alone knows. (Laughter.) Bat the' trials, when they are not held with the 
assistance of juries, take place upon the basie'of what they take down; it is npon the 
Basis of what they take . down' that the lives of persons charged with capital offences 
and liberties of persons charged with other offences are either sacrificed or pnt in 
jeopardy. The High Court, no donbt, is' an institution for which almost every per- 
son in this country has great tegard-^I may . sayt-. an affectionate regard'; but tbey can 
only deal with cases that go before them upon the written evidence taken down nnder the 
circumstances to which I have alluded. 1 • If you had^Jndian gentlemen as jurymen sitting with 
those Judges, they would not have to translate into any language other than the language in 
which witnesses give their evidence. They would be able to watch the demeanour of witness, 
they would be able to know from hesitation in speaking and from various little things, 
what an antruthfol one gives out. With the man who knows the way in which the witnesses 
•live and talk, no witness can with success expect to be believed when he ought not to be believ- 
ed. Therefore, in a country like this, where trials take place under these circumstances, 
•trial by jury is the only trial at which truth can be arrived at. This system of trial by jory 
was introduced into this country after very mature deliberation on the part of the Indian Law 
'Commission. . Formerly, as you know, before the Criminal Procedure Code of 1861 was passed, 
-trials used to be held by Judges with the assistance of Mahomedan Law Officers. Those trials 
were considered to be highly unsatisfactory, and then a new system was introduced in 1861, 
and that system provided that verdicts of juries should be final. We had that system for 
•several years, anti, so far as I know, the system worked admirably. We were hoping that this 
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system would bo extended to districts to which it had not been extended and to offences to which 
it did not apply. But so far from giving us that, we had in the person of Sir James Stephen a 
Xaw officer who wanted to reverse all that and who wanted to abolish trial by jury altogether, 
though, mind yon, not a single complaint had proceeded from any portion of the populations of 
this country that trials by jury had been a failure. What secret reports the Government re- 
ceived from District Magistrates or from Sessions Judges I am not in a position to say; but I 
know this and can talk confidently of Bengal,.that not a single complaint against trials by jury 
was sent up to Government by any portion of the population of Bengal/and nobody ever said that 
criminals who ought to have been convicted had not boen convicted by jurors. Sir James 
Stephen found the feeling of the conntry so strong that even he could not abolish the trials by 
jury altogether, and made a most bungling enactment by which he left it to the Judge if he 
differed from the jurors to send the case to the High Court and let the ultimate, result of the 
case depend upon the judgment of the High- Court. That has been going on for some time, 
we got accustomed to the system, we tried to make the best of the system ; and now, after a 
few years, we had the Jury Notification in Bengal in 1892 by which the limited system that we 
have got was attempted to be abolished. (Shame.) You may probably remember [how this Jury 
Notification roused the indignation of the country from ODe end to the other, and I voiced that- 
indignation when I had the honour of .occupying the seat, which my distinguished friend Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerji now occupies, in the Allahabad Congress in- 1892.. Luckily for us, at 
that time we had a Secretary of State who could he swayed by the voice of the people of this 
country, and he put his foot down and the Jury Notification was withdrawn. But in order 
to throw a sop to the Government of Indio, he appointed a Commission, and they said that upon 
the Report of that Commission, the Jmy Notification was withdrawn- So long as it was with- 
drawn, it did not signify in the slightest degree whether it was at the bidding of the Commis- 
sion or at the biddin gof tbe Secretary of State in England; it was gone. Suddenly early this year 
Sir Alexander Miller introduced a Bill in tbe Supreme Council, one of the provisions of which is 
that juries should be called upon to give special verdicts. Juries should be called upon to give a 
general verdict, and if the Judge is not satisfied with it, he may ask questions and get answers to- 
those questions in the shape of special verdicts. In other words, I cannot help feeling that it is • 
intended to allow a Judge, if he differs from the verdict of juries, .the power of cross-examining 
jurymen and putting them into a comer. ( Shame. ) - Now we may well say whether a person- is 
telling the truth; we may very well arrive at a conclusion whether & case made against a pri- 
soner is a true case or a false one. Five men, perfectly indifferent to .the prisoner and perfectly 
indifferent to the Crown, may be expected to arrive at a right verdict but unless they -are 
trained lawyers, unless they have the logical faculty of assigning reasons for their opinions in a 
taking shape, yon cannot expect the jurymen to give such verdicts as would be acceptable to 
everybody; and if a juryman gives reasons which are not acceptable and which appear on the- 
face of them to be foolish, the J-ndge would go to the High Court and say, = Look at the 
verdict, look at the reasons which these men have' given for the verdict; they ai?e foolish and 
their verdict must be upset,” thongb their verdict may be perfectly just under the circumstances. 

( Cheers. ) - . • 

I was trying, with the help of a friend of mine, whom I am glad to .see present here, 
to find from Cox’s Criminal Reports whether in England there is such a thing os -special Verdict?? 
in criminal cases. "We find hundreds of special verdicts in civil cases, but we could not find 
from the beginning of the existence of the English nation down to the present time a single- 
case of a special verdict iu a criminal case. • When you consider, gentlemen, tha t in this coun- 
try we are almost free from serious crimes, and when you consider that the percentage of crime 
is as low as it is possible to imagine, and When you consider, on the other, hand, that the per- 
centage of crime in England is as great as can he imagined— while you have in England no- 
snch special verdicts in criminal cases, we are to have special verdicts in criminal cases in this- 
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■ • country^ < Loud citem* } Therefore I say ye all ought to unite in protesting against those 
-changes in criminal law that are being made, ,and. what is worse, are being threatened almost 

- icter^'day. - We, from this • Congress, tQUght to send up a strong protest against a thing of this 
. dfit«bdption.. i , or > »fi;er nll, as my friend Mr. Ghose has -so well put it, the real popularity of 

British cole and the • real reason of the loyalty of the people are the belief on the part of the 
• people that justice, criminal justice, is heiDg administered in a fair and impartial way. If yoii 
interfere with, thegri things *o often, and interfere needlessly, and interfere with the view of put- 
ting ••mare power into the hands of District Magistrates and District Judges, that confidence 
in the impartiality Of , British justice will he destroyed and we shall be brought to & position 
which I fear : to ..pontempjatft.: - ( Lpud cmdpmlonged Cheers. ) 

v \ . . Mb. Venkat Subba Iy^r ( Madras ) said Mr. President, brother-delegates, ladies 

and gentlemen:— r After the able and eloquent speech that has just been delivered by my worthy 
predecessor, there is very .little fpr r me to say. (Gentlemen,, I am sure you will agree with me in 
holding,., without a dissentient voice, that ,the present Jury Pill which is proposed to he thrust 
upon .us by the Legal Member of the Supreme. Legislative- Council is one which is fraught with 
the greatest evil, which is. disastrous in its results and pernicious in its effects. Tear after year 
L this august assembly, of representatives 'from various parts of the country has passed reso- 
und framed, and reframed resolutions to the effect that the Jnry system ought to be 
and that it : ought to be given a more (firm basis than had already been given to it ; and 
-it was only -last^ear that we had a resolution to tbo effect that greater finality should he 
attached to the verdictsof Juries. It will also he fresh in your minds that a great hue and 
cry was raised when it waspToposedby'Sir Charles Elliot that the jury system ought to be 
withdrawn from certain provinces in Bengal,'- and it was after a strong protest that that Notifica- 
tion was withdrawn. Still, in the face of these faetsnnd 'inihe teeth of such public opinion 

- as had been expressed by ns for years together, we have this present Bill thrust upon us. Now> 
what is- there, after all to take, away from the little we have, of the Jury system^ There 
has- been do attempt to extend and improve it, as suggested by the Jury Commission, 

: but the idea is to take away what little we have, to make it a regular farce and nothing 
hut a farce, to give ns only the namo of a jury system and nothing but the name. 
That .will he .the result if,, this Jury Bill .is passed. ;What ate the reasons that 
.prompted the Legal Member of the Supreme Conncil to bring in such a Bill as this? I 
' pan conceive of nothing hut’ two reasons. First of all, that the verdictsof the . Indian juries 
are npt good because they are perverse verdicts; in the second place, that members of Indian 
juries are unfitted : to hold the position of jurymen at ,the trials held before a European or other 
Magistrate. - I can conceive no third reaspn. As regards the first reason, I should ask, “ can 
yon^tell us with facts and figures that the yerdicts given by our Indian juries are in any way 
peryerae ’’ It will, not ftQ ( tO;Say (that many pf them are perverse s T^oa, must let us have facts 
> apd fignres. Bnt have ; we } been presented .with, any ? If we come to figures, I can tell , yon 
is. . only / abont four. and a half or five per cent, of the verdicts passed by 
juries • that are,. upspt by , the jHigh jCpurts. Is that a thing that should cause alarm? 
Is that suefr. an appalling state of- things as , to render it necessary for the Government to 
propose, a: Bill, like this ? -If wt all there are perverse verdicts, -rand I should admit 
fthat, there are-ia some eases, %ud-‘ notably in cases in which Europeans stand as criminals, in 
.which Europeans, commit grave crimes and are charged before a criminal court — if there are 

- imdi peryerso verdicts, it is in those cases in which Europeans ore concerned, and it is in respect 
of those that we must have' reform if we are ,to have any at alL That reform shonld not inter- 
fere with cases in which there are no perverse verdicts and in which the general opinion is that 
‘the verdicts; hayo beengfren truely fry these Indian juries. Now as to the second reason. Are 
there npt competent men to seivnop juries mthe Presidency towns or in themofnssil? That would 
have frepn a-pertjnant question to put if the matter had been brought forward thirty years ago. 


Second fray. 


vMn. w. p. 
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But now that we in India have received and are receiving education, now tliat we have advanced 
and are advancing bo rapidly on the lines 'if Western edacatibn,:now thatwejiave so many 
Colleges and Schools, Municipal and other free' institutions in which: we can govern 
onrselves, is it not an 1 insnlt to say that there are 

men to serve as jurors ? The ; restrictions that ; are intended to • he- imposed on these 
juries are really alarming ; and what is intended to be done? When ' a jury passes a 
verdict, it is either one of “ Guilty ” or “ Not guilty ’V" The ^juryman frames an opinion 
in his own mind upon the evidence before him as to whether a certain person is guilty 
or not, and if the judge considers that the verdict given is so completely ^.perverse as ' 
to defeat the ends of justice, he is empowered by the Crimmal Procedure Code to send, 
the matter to the High Court; but it is only in cases of that sort that such power is 
given him. And in support of what I say I will read to you Scetiou- 203 i>F that Code, 
which is as follows?— “If the Court disagrees with the ‘'Verdict of the jurors or of a 
majority - of jurors on all or any of the charges in which the prisoner ‘ has been tried, 
and considers it necessary for the ends of justice to do to; it may submit the case to 
the High Court.” ( Here the President touched the gongl ) v - 

. 4 ' " *• ’ ’ V i‘ ' 'r 

f 

, % . ' j 

I find my time is up, so I will briefly conclude by saying let ns all join/; 
together in entering an ' emphatic protest against this retrograde measure. ! Let us^sTf 
join together, and in the name of humanity and in the name of justice, .ask ^tktf^Eng- 
.lish people and the Government of this country to withdraw the Bill^ey^ now intend 
to thrust upon us and nut au < end to the disgrace which is^n6w proposed ’ for ns. 
i Cheers.) * ‘ ■ '* - 1 • 

: - Mb. Yenxatbav GumliT*(Belganm) said Ladies and Gentlemen,— the President 

'very properly calls pn. every speaker to stand here, because a man like inyself, coming here 
^ for the first "time, may be a little nervous but he may feel bold when he knows that the President 
•is behind him with - such an array of distinguished speakers and politicians as are now assem- 
bled on the platforms ! ■' 1 


i J ' 


' 1- 


The system of trial by jury^s not purely a western institution, as some English officers 
and newspapers would say; • Before the introduction of British role in' India,- the jury system 
did exist, and does exist to the present day in some form or other. I must admits however, that 
there is a difference in the procedure, but I affirm that the principle involved in both is the 
same. • We find it in every village and in every caste. There are jurors who are called “Punch”, 
to whom generally the parties refer their disputes before going to court; : The proverb 1 in 
Marathi, “Panchi Mukhi Parameshwar” (qr^pjfr q wqi'j “The voice of the five is the voice of 
‘ God,” clearly indicates the antiquity of the System. IF you read the speech of Babu Guru Prasad 
Sen at the National Congress held in the year 1892 on page 76 of the Congress ' Report for the 
year ’92, you will find several Hindu authorities quoted from the Shastras in 'support of the 
antiquity of the system. Statesmen, who can properly be styled the founders ' of the British 
Empire in India, have admitted that the system did exist in India prior to the" introduction of 
British role. So long ago as 1825, Sir Thomas Munro, aa Governor of Madras, - wrote a- minute 
'about trial by jury, in which he said, “ As far as success in the proposed plan may depend upon 
the qualifications of the Natives, we have the strongest reasdn to expect it>. for- having been in 
former times and still being in the present accustomed to sit on Punchayets* thSy ore in general 
‘sufficiently expert in examining and weighing evidence! ” - v 


■t v -c?r; .. . 




By the Code of Civil Procedure, this system waB indirectly discouraged fbufcthe Code of 
Criminal Procedure has recognised the antiquity of this system -by enacting that -the Head of- a 
village in the Bombay and Madras-Presidencies, 'with the assistance of two or- more persons of 
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•On ■neigHbomlooa, should draw op an inqn««t raport, which is known in OonrU by tha name 
Pnnchnama. On a email scale' is this not an ■ investigation by jury, the Head of the village 
presiding over the deliberations of the jurors and the jurors drawing up the report ?. 

i And what matters it whether it is an Eastern or Western institution ; if it is bene- 
•iicial to the subjects, and if the English subjects of the Queen-Empress enjoy it, should it be 

-denied to the 30 crores of her Indian subjects ? 


Second Day. 

Resolution V. 
The Jury Bill. 

Mr. Venkaxhav 
Guttkab. 


• In the words of that eminent, Chancellori'Edrd^' Erekine, “the jury have not- merely 
ftho power to acquit...... but that 'they have ' 'a constitutional legal right to do it— 

a right ■ fit to be exercised, and intended by the wise founders of the Government to be a 
■ protection to the lives and liberties of Englishmen against the encroachments and perversions 
•of authority id the hands. of fixed Magistrates.” If such a right is necessary in England, ie 
it not much more necessary in India, where the Judge is a foreigner, not very well acquainted 
with the language and customs and manners of the society or caste to which the accused 
belongs,-" 'v 


>- ’ Up to 18t>2 the Jury question was included in the- Omnibus Resolution; hut the 

Notification of Sir Charles Elliot, dated 28th October 1892, withdrawing the right of trial by 
Jury from. 6 or 7 districts in Bengal, without rhyme or reason, compelled the Congress at 

Allahabad to separate Uie Jury question from the Omnibus Resolution. 

. J , 

4 

\t Ladies, and gentlemen, you know that a mandate from the Earl of Kimberley, the 

\ then Secretary of State for India, alone couldinduce Sir Charles Elliot to cancel the Notification. 
|By facts and figures, which do not lie, it has been proved that, on the whole, the system did 
work well. - I refer • you to the speeches of the learned mover and the seconder at pp. 74 
I'aud 77 of the Congress Report fo* 1892. -.The occasions for difference are but few; and scarcely 
) in. 5 per cent, cases does this divergence manifest itself of opinion between juries and judges 
-and th^confirmatioa and revision powers of High Courts and the power of the Government to 
appeal in cases of acquittal afford all the protection that interests of public order demand. 
Our demand was that the jory system should be extended to Districts in which it did not exist 
and we are- -now asked to ,take- a jury minus the right of the jurors by the proposed Jury 
' Bill, It is a matter of profound regret that Government should bring measures vitally 
affecting the people on the legislative anvil, regardless of popdlar thoughts and sentiments, 
and with a tendency to increase 'the powers of the officials. Take for instance the Police 
Amendment l Act and the Legal Practitioner’s Bill. By the Jory Bill the powers of the 
•Judge are to he increased and those of the jurors to be curtailed 1 Considerable excitement has 
been caused in India by the introduction of this Bill. Several Sessions Judges were consulted 
bn ;this subject ■ but-the Sessions Judges'are "Tn 'one sense parties to this dispute ; and who 
•will say no, if he is told that higher powers are to he given to him ? But even certain Sessions 
Judges have themselves pointed hut the absurdity of Section 3 of the Bill. They say that the 
taethod of obtaining special verdicts most necessarily degenerate into a cross-examination of 
the jurymen as to the -reasons of their verdict.’ We cannot and must not expect from ordinary 
jurymen logical reasons for their verdict-. Their duty is to give a verdict according to the 
-general impression which the evidence leaves npontfieir mind. Is it not absurd that - a judge 
r of law should -cross-examine a judge of facts ; and an intelligent judge will naturally try to 
show from the questions and answers that the jurymen are so many fools in cases where he does 
not concur with them'. Now, what are the opinions of eminent judges of High Courts ? In the 
words of our late Chief Justice Sir Charles Sergeant and of the Jury Commission, snch a proce- 
dure would be liable to create greater evils than it would remedy. What we are afraid of is 
that- after- 10 years some Lieutenant-Governor may come forward and say that the Jury -system 
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gljonld be expunged from the Criminal Procedure Code. And the present. attempt aHinkeriug 
M r jiam afraid, ©prelude. to the .abolition pf the Jury system in Indi©. : Xherefore jye must 
6trongly oppose the present Bill. ( ,CheerSt ^ ,1; .. * ^ > | • 

• * V . 

But the characteristic of Englishmen is not to willingly retreat from a contest, 
as the answer given by an English drummer boy .Jo Napoleon Bonaparte shows. It is 
a very admirable and necessary quality in a military .man; but. inthe .case of legislation it 
is not a good quality but an evil. Even under the present .law, there is an anomaly. In the 
case of acquittals by jury, the Government . can appeal against the acquittal, while the 
prisoner cannot, if he is convicted, except on a point of law. In connection - with this, it may be 
pointed out that a man who is sentenced to death is in a better position, because his case is 
gone into both on matters of fact and law j and therefore, to get over the difficulty, the Govern- 
ment should adopt the suggestion which comes from an eminent lawyer like Mr. Mono Mohan 
Ghose of Calcutta. His suggestion is to do away altogether with the Section empowering refer- 
ences by the Sessions Judge, and simply enact that, in .the event of the Judge recording his 
clear dissent from the verdict, the crown or the prisoner, as the case may he, should be allowed 
to appeal on the facts to the High Court. By this amendment the Government can withdraw 
the Bill without its prestige being injured. With these remarks, I reqnest ypu to heartily ' 
-support the Resolution. ( Cheers. ) 

1 . . ’ ' i 

Mb. K. R. Desai ( Ahmedabad ) said : — Mr. President and brother-delegates,— it is j 
with peculiar pleasure that I appear before you to support this resolution, so ably moved by Mr. 
Bouerji. I come from a much maligned District, that is on the lips of every -Civil Servant, simply - 
because the greater portion of the population belongs to that religion which is so humane, which/ 
is always averse to the killing of any thing, eve© insects, I mean the Jain religion. ( Cheers.) , 
Now our district officers say, there being snch a large population of Jains in the District, tkey,- 
will give .wrong and intentionally perverse verdicts in murder trials. Basing their decision oni 
this false reason they appeal to the High Court. They refer various cases to the High Court onj 
the special ground that very often the juries are Jains. The High Court, however, in a number 
of such cases, have upheld the verdicts, the very perverse verdicts of these Jain juries. Where 
is the necessity of this Bill ? Have those who wish to see it as law shown any necessity for it ? 
Has the jmy system, failed ? I say it has not failed. But, even granting the contention of the 
Anglo-Indian officials that it has failed, let n» ask what is the reason of that failure ? If it 
has .failed, it may have done so simply because they began- at the wrong end of the 
ladder. Instead of instructing ns from .the lower rang of the ladder, they sent os to the highest 
step : they began with the murder trials. Bat, on the other hand, we say we have not failed : 
we have succeeded. We say let all Sessions cases be tried with the aid pf jurors and hot 
assessors. In Great Britain, where the jurors are not educated more than the ordinary people 
here,' they sit as jurors in almost all criminal trials. They sit iu murder cases and aU cases 
triable at the Sessions, and they give their verdict which is final ^ but, if out jnries give a ver- 
dict with which the Judge does not agree, he has the power to . refer the case to . the High 
Conct, and the High Court not being satisfied with the view taken by- the -Judge accepts the 
yerdict of the jury. It has been very ably said by Mr. Bonerji that these Civilian Judges do 
not know the language of the Court and the people in the District know this language better 
than any foreigner can, and they are better able, to judge pf the 'demeanour of the witnesses in the 
witness-box and of the manner in which the accused makes his statement : all these things are 
more familiar to the jurors, because they come into closer contact with the people than do the 
Judges, and consequently they are better able to understand the facts of the caiso and, to give a 
proper decision on these facts. However, plover a lawyer, or a District Judge may be, he is 
not competent to.ascertain the facts as well as jfchey can j therefore, I say that in all .criminal 
trials juries and jnries only are the begy qdges to give the necessary decision. (Cheered Now, 
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a Judge paay administer the law by basing his conclusion on tho facts at which the jurors hara 
arrived. This new BiU which is being tried to be fchrast upon us, aims only at allowing the 
District Judge the . power of cross-examining the jurors, and the jurors will be cornered; for who 
of them will be so far ahead in law as to weigh every particle of evidence as well as a Judge 
can, and who, weighing this, would be able to give a legal reason— not an ordinary common- 
sense reason — to support his verdict ? As a matter of fact, lawyers are not allowed to be on a 
jury. If you expect laymen to give legal decisions on matters of fact and law, yon do not want 
any Judges at all; let the jurors themselves do every thing, I have much pleasure in sup- 
porting this Resolution. ( Cheers. ) 

Mr. Joseph Benjamin ( Ahmedabad ) said: — Mr. President and gentlemen, — I 
crave yoor indulgence to come before you to illustrate a case, a typical case, which 
will show the necessity of extending the Jury system in India. Gentlemen, in the 
district from which I. come there occurred in' the year 1893* that famous case in which 
a Bania was- murdered by some persons unknown, and two innocent persons were com- 
mitted to the Sessions on a charge of murder. That case was tried by a European 
Judge, and .there was a native Jury, of which Mr. Darashah Setna M. A. was the foreman. 
The Jury unanimously .agreed in their verdict that the persons were not guilty; but the 
Judge disagreed with that verdict and sent the case to the High Court. The two European Judges, 
presiding on the Appellate side of the Court, upheld the opinion of the Judge and differed from 
the jury with the result that these two innocent persons were sentenced to be hanged. ( Cries of 
Sham. ) But, fortunately for these two prisoners, an appeal Was made on their behalf to Govern- 
ment, and for the time being Government reduced the sentence to one of transportation for life. 
One . of the prisoners again appealed to the High Court, and after two years they have now been 
fonnd innocent and acquitted, {Cheers.) and the conduct of that Government officer, who is a first 
class Magistrate, is to be the subject of enquiry. What does that fact show ? Does it not, I 
ask yon, show that the Jury system should be extended ? All jnrymen, I maintain, are far 
superior to'European Judges in pronouncing on facts. There is a saying in Marathi, which, 
roughly .translated, means, “ where there are five persons, there is God." In all the circum- 
stances, 1 say, it is proved that the Jury system, should be extended. With these few remarks/- 
1 beg to support the motion that has been proposed by bur able and renowned countryman/ 
Mr. Bonerji. .( Cheers. ) 

Mb. S. B. Bhatb ( Belgaon ) supported the Resolution in a speech delivered in 

Marathi, 

Thb President : — Gentlemen, the fifth resolution has been duly proposed, seconded 
supported. Those who are in favour of it should now hold up their hands. ( Cries of All , all.) 
Those who are against ifc— ( Cues of None , none . ) Gentlemen, the resolution is carried una- 
nimously. . . _ - . & 

Tee President :-^Mr. Seymonr Keay will move the next resolution. 

. Mr. Seymour'^Keay, in rising to propose the sixth resolution, said : — Mr. President and 
fellow delegates, ladies and. gentlemen, — I think it is exceedingly fortunate that the resolution 
which stands in my name comes after its two predecessors. We have been engaged, and I 
think most profitably, engaged today, . in deliberating upon the last two resolutions which con- 
cern the judicial system' in India , and which deal with the question of trial by judge, by jnry, 
and without jnry by Magistrate and in various other ways. Now, we have got to consider in this 
resolution a very different question.. We have got to consider the question of a large series 
,of .cases in which there is ho trial at all. ( Cries of Sham. ) We have, as I shall presently 
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slow, punishments and punishments of the severest character meted out 1 /to subjects of 
this country, subjects of the British Empire, without trial by jury, without trial of any 
Bort, without even evidence being* called, without even a charge being framed, - without even 
an accusation being laid. ( Cries oj Shame . ) I will best illustrate my meaning, however, 
by .ashing you to allow me to read the resolution which stands in iny name. Ibis' os follows 


Ms, Seymoob “ That this Congress, being of opinion that the Government of India notification of 25th Jane 

lfniT . 1801, in the Foreign Department, gagging the press in territories nnder British administration in 

Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in its nature and opposed to Bound statesman- 
ship and to the liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its emphatic protest against the same, 
and orgea its cancellation without delay. 

■ a 

I 'shall also farther -help the consideration of the question by reading to you 
this obnoxious Notification, dated the 25th' June 1891, which is folly in force at this 
moment. It runs thus : — “ Whereas some misapprehension has hitherto existed as to the 
regulations in force iu territories under the administration ■ of the Governor-General in . 
India, beyond the limits of British India, with reference to newspapers published within 
such territory, the Governor-General in India has been pleased to make the following order : — 
1 “ No newspaper or other printed work, whether periodical or other, containing news 
or comments on public news, shall, without the written permission for the time being 
in force of the Political Agent, be edited, printed or published after the first day of 
August 1891 in any local area administered by the Governor-General in Council but not form- 
ing part of British India; (2) If after the day aforesaid any person shall, without the 
permission aforesaid, edit, print or publish any such newspaper or work as aforesaid 
in any such area aforesaid, the Political Agent may, by an order in writing, require 
him to leave such local area within seven days of such order, and prohibit him from re-entering 
such local area without the written permission of the said Political Agent. For any breach, as 
.mentioned in the last paragraph of the despatch, the offender shall he liable to forcible expulsion 
from snch local area in pursuance of an order to be made in writing by such Political Agent,” 
I would beg to call your attention to the real meaning of this order. In the first place, how does 
it open ? It opens, I think, in the very coolest possible manner. (Laughter.) It flays, where- 
as some misapprehension has hitherto existed as to the regulation in force in territories under 
the administration of the Governor-General-in-Council, bat oatside British India. Mis- 
apprehension has existed it appears, hut these regulations were held all along to have been 
in force. It is jnst. the same as if you said, “ You don’t know the extent of the slavery 
to which yon have been all along subjected. We want to convince yon how heavy your 
chains have been, you unfortunate British subjects, sitting under the Government of the 
Governor-General-in-Council but outside the limits of British India. We want to tell you, 
in order that there may be “no mistake, what offences we have created and what 
dire punishments we shall mete out to yon if you don’t- comply with these regular 
tions.” The first remark that occurs to me with regard to that notification is that many of you 
will remember how it arose in consequence of a single instance which occurred whereby a na- 
tive paper, — I think its name was the Eastern-Herald in Indore, ‘ had recorded certain proceed- 
ings of the Maharajah Holkar and also certain proceedings of no less a . person than the then 
British Resident of his Court, namely, Sir Lepel Griffin. (Hisses.) That was the origin, as for as 
I know. That notification applies to a very great many districts inside the Native States which 
toe placed under the administration of the Governor-General. It maybe natural for many here 
to ask, is there any special excuse why this arbitrary regulation should be put forward in these 
places ? And my answer to that question is that it is impossible to allege that there can he such 
an excuse, for the full force of the ordinary British law is available- to this very political officer, 
as it is to every subject within his jurisdiction, and as it is over the length and breadth of British 
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• India. Bat thea there is this inconvenience which comes in in British India : you need a trial. 
i {Laughter.) In these other places yoa need no trial, and it was for the purpose of abolishing trial 
' by jury and trial without jury that this notification was proclaimed. (Cries of Shame ) I have heard 
i it said that the law of defamation was insufficient in these Native States to prevent outrageous 
i libels upon the Resident, the Political Agent and Princes. But if you will revert again to the 
-words of the resolution, you will see there is no allegation that this only aimed at defamation. 
There is no allegation that it is aimed at crime at all. It says , {i no newspaper or other printed 
work, whether periodical or other, containing public news or comments on public news.’' It ap- 
pears to me that the only thing that is prohibited is a legitimate newspaper. (Laughter.) Accord- 
ing to the notification you can publish a false and malicious libel in this District and not be touch- 
ed by the notification. The only interdicted things are newspapers containing public news or com- 
ments on public news. Therefore, it is ridiculous to allege that there is any special reason in 
these Districts for the special enactment. And let me ask you to consider for a moment what 
is the nature of the punishments and penalties which are meted ont for the supposed offences 
which are foreshadowed in this notification. In the first place, you have the terrible penalty 
that a man is to be condemned unheard. Ton have also the penalty that he is to have no sort 
•or form of trial, you have further the penalty that in consequence he has absolutely no opportu- 
nity of patting forward his defence; he has absolutely no opportunity of patting forward even an 
explanation of his conduct. No charge is framed against him ; he is not even accused. (Cheers.) 
Look at the disabilities under which that man is placed. Compare that with the penalty of defa- 
mation, If a man is daly tried and convicted of defamation, what is the worst sentence that can 
be passed upon him ? — Either fine or a moderate term of imprisonment, and then after he has 
served that term of imprisonment, he can go back to his family in the place from which 
he has come. But, what is the penalty here ? It is, practically speaking, banishment for life and 
banishment for life with only seven days’ notice. (Cries of Shame.) Within seven days he must 
go and cannot possibly retnrn. -If he is a printer, he must leave his plant, his house, his children, 
and never return unless this Political Agent gives him a written permission. . (Cries of Shame*) 
What, is it but wholesale confiscation of that man's property, to banish him and confiscate his 
plant ? Who would buy his printing press when he is departed in this way ? It would not bo 
worth buying. For an instance of this, I will refer yon to the Native State of Hyderabad, with 
which I have been so long connected, in which printing presses have been actually 
rained in this way. This notification is not a dead letter. Such is the force of it that at this 
moment there is not even a rag of an English newspaper published in the whole of the Hydera- 
bad State. And that State is mnch bigger than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and De- 
land. I need hardly say that this has been felt to be a very bitter wrong particularly in the Hy- 
derabad State. And with reference to this there was a movement made, recently — a very excel- 
lent movement, — by the People’s Association of Secunderabad. I may mention that I am one of 
its members , and the seconder of this resolution is another, and we stand here as delegates from 
that Association. Well, as you know, the Viceroy visited Hyderabad last month and the Peo- 
ple’s Association voted him an address of welcome. They are a very prominent body — 
they don’t consist of Extremists — and there are on the rolls of the Association 
ftxany Europeans, and a good many Mahomedans and Hindus. Well, they voted 
Hia Excellency an address, and in due course a draft of it was sent to the British Resi- 
dent so that he might peruse it with a view to seeing if there was anything objectionable in 
it, a handsome silver casket having been ordered to contain it. What happened ? The 
People’s Association were kept in the dark without any reply whatever until the eleventh hour 
when they got a bold reply to say that the Viceroy was too hnsy to receive them and their address. 
( Cries of Shame. ) The simple reason for this was that the address contained a paragraph 
objecting to this gagging notification ( Cries of Shame. ) I agree With you, it is a shame that 
these Native States, administered, it mast be remembered, directly under the authority of the 
Govefnor-General of India, should be the only pieces of ground in the enormous British Em- 
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pire in which such & regulation exists and in which snch penalties and such horrible things 
can be carried ont ; and therefore I have no hesitation to ask you all assembled here in Con- 
gress today to do yoirr utmost to support us in our endeavours to remove this iniquitous notifi- 
cation from the records of the Government of India and thereby to emancipate a large and 
worthy section of yonr fellow-subjects who should certainly not be subjected to such an on-Eng- 
lish and, I would almost say, such inhuman and brutal treatment. (- Loud Cheers. 


Me. Ramchandba 
Ptt. t.at. 


Mb. Bamchandra Pillai ( Secunderabad ) said . — Mr. President, fellow delegates; 
ladies and gentlemen,— after the eloquent speech of my friend Mr. Keay, it is needless for me to- 
make any lengthy remarks to commend this resolution to yonr favourable consideration. Gentle- , 
inAn, as one coming from Secunderabad and an old resident of that place, I do feel keen-’ 
ly about this obnoxious resolution which has been issued by the Government of - India without ; 
any justification. At present there is not a single newspaper in the whole of Hyderabad to 
ventilate the grievances of the people, to bring to the notice of the .local Government or the i 
Government of India what takes place in Hyderabad. What is the result ? Although 
no paper is published in Hyderabad, a number of papers are published in -Bombay and other j 
parts and are being circulated freely in Hyderabad. But it is only local papers that can take an 
interest in local matters and take proper notice of what is going on-; and, seeing that you have 
sympathised with the Indian settlers in South Africa, I have no doubt you will extend your 
sympathy in our behalf. The only sin we have committed is that we are outside British India; 
bnt, Burely, you will not exclude us from, the sympathy of the Congress on that account. I do 
sincerely ask yon to let your sympathy go out to us and carry this resolution with acclamation. 
( Applause. ) . 


Mb. V. V. 
Modak. 


Mb. Y. Y. Modak ( Bombay ) said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, — 

** Conscience ”, it is said, ** doth make cowards of us all, ” and I am sure it was conscience and 
nothing else that impelled the Government of India to issue this notification. A Ulan publishing 
a newspaper, or even a rag of a newspaper, in territory belonging to the British Government but . 
that is no part of British territory, is to be packed off part and parcel at a momeut’s notice l 
There are legitimate means by which the Government can punish members of the reptile press, bnt 
they will not use them : they will not allow him to argne his case or defend himself, bnt 
drag him out On the spur of the moment and order him to pack off. This notification is simply 
horrible. If you think of it only for a moment, yon know what the condition -of the Native 
States is. Any man in a Native State---be it the State of the Gaikwar of Baroda, the State 
-of the Nizam of Hyderabad, or the State of the Maharaja of Mysore— any man who 
edits or publishes a newspaper and is prepared to call a spade a spade, and has that fact 
launched against him, is cleared out bag and baggage at a moment’s notice I If! this sort of ( 
thing is allowed to continue, wher-a is yonr relief ? In what place and in what wav can you 
ventilate yonr grievances ? It is, indeed, silencing a party with a vengeance." And snch a state 
of thingSishonld not be allowed to exist. In this notification it is shown that the influence 
which the Political Agent wields over the people, who come jdirectly within his sphere, is very 
great. A case occurred only lately in which a Political Agent was pelted hy some religions 
-enthusiasts — I refer to a recent case in Mysore — and a newspaper which commented on the 
matter was gagged by order of the Minister. I do not come to defend that; newspaper— 
perhaps it was a member of the reptile press ; but I come here to fight for those glorious 
principles on which the prestige of England rests, namely, the liberty of speech, and the liberty 
of the press. The London Thunderer for years and years has proclaimed its opinions on all 
subjects, and surely where the fates of millions of dumb people . are concerned, one paper for a 
population of fifty thousand ougb^To have a legitimate right to ventilate not only the grievan- 
ces of those 50,000, but the grievances of those countless millions of dumb people, of whom I 
speak. The notification is going to snatch this right from us I If England wishes to keep the 

n 
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laurels she has won- by fighting for freedom and liberty, let her extend to ns the same rights and 
privileges which she has extended to the colonies and elsewhere. Let her treat ns as she does 
them. That is all we .ask, and sorely it is not too much. Bat if the day comes when the 
voice of India will not he listened to by the powers that he in Iudia, we have only to ask them 
** vf yon are not prepared to give ns the freedom of speech and ’ the freedom of the press, will 
ti e people of England P ” 

f 

“ If ever the sons of England bind,; 

The sons of Ind’ in slavedom’s chain, 

Alas 1 Then mast we them remind, 

, Bid Pym and Hampden bleed!*! n vain ? ” ( Cheers. ) 


Second Day. 

Resolution VI. 
Gagging the 
Press. 

Mb. V. V. * 
Modak. 


Mr. A. L. Desai (Bombay) said : — Mr. President and brother delegates, — We have had Mr, A. L, De 9 AI, 
a good many important things brought before us to-day, but none more important than this press * _ 

gagging notification which we have discussed to-day. To the Native States the British Govern- • 
mentkas guaranteed a great many things they have gnaranteed them good Government, by in- 
flaencing Native Princes to pnt right what is wrong, bnt they are introducing wrong thitigs where 
they do hot exist. Some years ago I was reading a paper from Kathiawar, in which there are a 
good many native states,— inflict, they are almost coantless in number and are very small in extent; 
and in that paper were some comments on the condition of things. Where there are a great many 
. small states a paper is of great interest, because it enables one to form an opinion of what good 
\Government is doing for those different States and how the Native States can adjust their rela- 
tions with that good, protecting Government which deprives them of their papers. That paper 
. does not exist now, because it made two or three comments pn certain things which then 
existed in fCathiawar, Formerly in Kathiawar there was no such thing as a Police Act! In 
a province in which there are many small States, the boundaries are not very well defined, and 
•' in this particular province various depredations that were being committed over the boundary 
. lines were a source of great annoyance, and this paper to which I refer tried to criticize these 
things. The result was that the paper itself was silenced. I believe the Government of India 
has committed a great many blnnders, but none which shows a greater want of confidence in 
its own sense of the loyalty of the Indian nation than this. And it is a much greater dis- 
grace, because it proves that what they cannot force upon British India they try to force upon 
dependent Native States -which they say are independent. ( Hear, hear. ) 

Mr. G, B. Phansalkar (Satara), speaking in Marathi, supported the resolution. Mb. G. B. Phan* 

; ' ^ SALKAB. 

_ '‘The President : — Gentlemen, the sixth resolution has been duly proposed and se- " 

conded. Those who ore in favour of it should hold np their hands. ( All , all.) Carried 
unanimously. ■’ - 

The President 1 : The next resolution will be moved by Mr. Kalicharan Banorjco; 


Mr. Kalicharan Baneujf.e (Bengal), in proposing the seventh resolution, said : — 
Mr , President, ladies and gentlemen: — The seventh resolution is in these words : — 

tt That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, again records its deep regret that 

the labours' of the Public Service- Commission have practically proved void of any good results to the 

• . : - *. . - » » .* ■ • ■ 

Natives of this country, and repeats its conviction that no satisfactory solution of the question is pos 

- *. *. 

aible, unless effect is given to the resolution of the House of Commons of J une 1893 in favour of hold- 
ing the competitive oxamination'for the Indian Civil Services simultaneously in India and England. •’ 

St 


Resolution YU. 

Simultaneous 
Examinations in 
India and Eng* 
land. 

Mu. Kalicharan 
Bakebjee. 
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Second Day. 

Resolution VII. 

Simultaneous 
Examinations in 
India and Eng- 
land. 

Mb. Kaucharax 
* Eaxfbjeb. 


I would ask yen, gentlemen, to let me correct tlie resolution in one or two particulars, 
lam afraid our Printer’s Devil has been playing into the bands of the Government oi 
India. (• Laughter. )' You have to supply the . letter ‘ S ' to the word examination and make it 
fi competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Services simultaneously in India an<l 
England, ” because yon may have to face u difficulty, for although in the resolution of 
the House of Commons we have competitive examinations and “ Indian Civil Services ”, 
the Government of India has managed to spirit away the * s 3 both after examinations and 
services, and made it examination tlius restricting the scope of the resolution of the House 
of Commons. We say in the resolution that “-the labours of the * Public Service Com- 
mission have practically proved void of any good results to the natives of this country. 5> 

I need not go over the ground covered by this part of tlie resolution. You are all aware that 
the problem before the Public Service Commission was, whether and how effect could he 
given to the principle that recruitment of the official staff in England should be curtail- 
ed and advantage should be taken of the qualified, agency obtainable in . India ; and as far as 
They snggested a solution of the problem, it simply consisted of the transfer of a certain propor- 
tion of recraits from what was known as the Statutory Service to the Prouncial Service. Quanti- 
tatively the solution did not advance matters at all, and even this solution was sought to be mode 
satisfactory to the Government by the suggestion that Government had an uncontrollable free- 
dom, as they said, in the matter of giving effect to this recommendation, and they were sought 
to be . conciliated by -the further suggestion that the solution could not he carried completely 
into effect within one generation of official life ! Indeed the Public Service Co mm i ss ion them- 
selves felt in their heart of hearts that they had not done anythiug like complete justice to the se- 
cond trust Tv-lnch had been commissioned to. them. {Cheer s.) They felt that their recoinmenda- ! 
tions fell far short of the expectations of those who had sauguiuely expected larger things at their 
hands. They confessed themselves that they were open to the charge of inconsistency in many 
of their recommendations, but they bad pleaded that they were compelled to the conclusions at 
which they bad arrived by the evidence adduced. They stopped short at that point. Note, they 
go on to say, “ by the evidence, as interpreted by the experience of the members of the Commis- 
sion. ” I should very much, like to have a passage like tins in a judgment of any court . 
for onr distinguished, countryman, Mr. Mauo Mohan Gbose, to play battle-dore and shuttle* 
cock with. {Lauykter.) That is bow, the matter stands. We know that the labours of the Public 
Service Commission have practically proved void of any good results, and the Public Ser- 
vice Commission realist it more or less themselves. Now' we say that we are satisfied that no 
satisfactory solution of the question is possible nnless effect is given to tlie. Resolution of the 
House of- Commons. Well, it is said that if effect were given to it, there might be a serious appre- 
hension that the efficiency of the administration would be affected and the safety of British rule 
jeopardised. Shall it he said that the House of Commons is indifferent 'to the safety of the 
British rule i I say here we are with the Honsc of Commons, and if some people would go to. 
the length of challenging the loyalty, so to speak, of the House of Commons, why, we may very 
well feel that we are in good company when Bach a charge is levelled against us. ( Cheers . ) 
ludeed, the exigencies .of the case would drive, people even to such lengths as this. Now,'With 
regard to the apprehensions, we know that, as is admitted, at least three members of the Public • 
Service Commission declared and thought it their duty to declare in express terms that they 
, ^ DO $ share in those apprehensions. - The papers, in referring- to the dissent under the head of 
apprehensions, speak of these three members as three partial' dissentients, and thus parentheti- 
caUy go on to say,/* two of whom have since died. ” I do not know what was the object of 
that parenthetical clause. The country has had the misfortune of mourning over the .depar- 
ture from its midst of those two of her sous, but though these two are dead, yet they speak 
and they tell us now that there is no fear at all for apprehending any §nch. thing as is ap- 
prehended, because the examinations being held here would introduce into the service more 
people of the country more readily and more easily than perhaps is possible, now. IVe have 
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one living dissentient and that is no less a personage than Sir Roniesh Chandra Mitra. Then 
they go on to say, the only advocate of this resolution is the Madras Government, and I believe, 
in referring to the advocacy of that Government, they thought they might well afford to let ns 
leave such an advocate as that, because the advocate might he put down — and I Leg pardou of 
Mr. Chari u for saying this — might ho put down as a “ Benighted, " advocate ! TVo in Congress 
assembled, however, are willing even now to knight the “ Benighted ” advocate ( Chens and 
Laughter . ) But that is not all. Yon all remember that the inconvenience nnd injustice of the 
examination not being held-in India were recognised in the Statute of 1870 : iu fact, those who 
have apologised for the non-carryiug out ofthi s resolution of the House of Commons have them- 
selves referred to tho Statute as intended to remove such inconvenience and such injustice jis 
experience might show the natives of this country suffered from the examination being held in 
London alone. Well, then the inconvenience and injustice of denying to 11 s simultaneous exa- 
minations iu England aud India are thus recognised. Why then should not they he removed 
iu the way iu which the House of Commons has resolved to remove them ? The Statutory rules 
framed in 1879, under the Statute of 1870, have failed to remove that inconvenience aud in- 
justice; then are they to be removed ? Well, they say why not remove them by recruiting from 
the. Provincial Service ? Within what limit of time ? It is all very well for them to say that 
by probation, by aetnal employment, these officers of the Provincial Service have proved their 
ability, during their incumbency as officers of that service, whereas if the examinations were 
held iu this country, we should have only the literary test and no cvidcuce of ability on the part 
of those who pass this literary test with success — no evidence of their ability to fill with effi- 
ciency the higher ranks of the service. This is how they put it when you talk of the literary test* 

' They .say ‘‘where is the proof of ability V* That is the cry that might be anticipated. When this 
agitation will subside, which I hope it will not, the cry will be “ ability is proved hut where is 
the literary test ? ” So between the two, the literary . test on the one hand and the proof of 
ability ou the other, wo shall neither have simultaneous examinations in- this country nor re- 
crnitineut actually effected from within the ranks of the Provincial Service. What are the rea- 
sons assigned for their not giving effect to the resolution of the House of Commons ? We take 
our stand upon the solemn pledges of her Majesty's Government". The Government of India 
speaks of them as so-called pledges, and says : “ Bead over those pie Igos and what have you ? 
You have there simply a means fdr the removal of a certain disqualification. It is only a nega- 
tive and not a positive. The pledges remove a disqualification; they do not assert a qualifica- 
tion. What is the good of telling us yon are legally not disqualified ? ” Now, 
gentlemen, I fail to see this difference between a positive and a negative. I 
fail to see where we should be between this negative beiug declared for ns aud the positive being 
denied to us. Then they take shelter behind these words which form a saving clause, “ so far ns 
maybe.” dfow, surely, there are lawyers here who would tell ns that if here we have a 
gift ottered us aud if the gift is made practical*'' revocable, and if tbe interpreter 
of this clause be the .giver, whore shall we be ‘ Why, it is no gift at all. Then 
such reasons are assigned as tho difficulty ot holding cita voce examinations, the dif- 
ficulties of securing secrecy for the examiners’ papers,' and so forth ; but I may dis 
miss them without serious consideration.' Then they fight the shadow of interpretation. 
We shall have to invent another phrase for spiriting out, for the Secretary of State spirits 
in an interpretation .in the House of Commons resolution. . When in writing to the Govern- 
ment of India, he says “ try, if you can, to carry oat this resolution, while insisting upon a certain 
minimum being reserved for reernits made in England, ” they fight this shadow. They think 
they have fought out the resolution of the House of Commons. But wc know this is all 
a -miserable subterfuge. Then they say that tbe ablest class of Indians themselves will not 
approve of simultaneous examinations. But then how is it that we have the co-opera- 
tion of such gentlemen as Mr, Bonerjee, Mr. Meht i and Mr. Ghose to such a resolution 
as this?' They know their countrymen and have an opportunity of finding out what it is pos- 
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sible for us to secure for ourselves by going to England: Tien a is said, « Recruit froin 
the Provincial Service”; but then I am sure, the next question will be how will they have ability 
without going to England ? And then, last of all, it' is said that the Provincial Service will suffer. 
They are tender to the officers of the Provincial Service;.-'? But how will the officers of that 
Service welcome this tenderness to them at the expense of tenderness/ towards their children ? 
I say, where is the father in the Provincial Service who will say, “In my interest I do not 
wish my son to have a chance of passing this examination On Indian soil. ” It Is well to be 
tender to the father, but no tenderness towards the father can' he genuine tenderness that does 
not mean tenderness’ to the children. Then one word move. They say, “If yon have 
tl4s examination, then the Sikhs and the Muhomedaus and those other races in India who 
have shown ability to .fill the higher ranks of this Service will .not have the opportunity 
given them to obtain positions in these rants.” If that argument proves any thing, it 
proves too much. For what of those who do not belong to those races ? Are they to be denied 
the opportnnity of passing that examination even in England ? But let me deny that there is 
any race inlndia that would notdelight id the advancement of any other race in India. (Cheers.) 
Let us emphasise this one fact, and when thte is done, we shall have silenced our opponents. 
Excuse me, I have cried myself hoarse ; but pass this resolution so that those who have to hear 
us may hear us. I am just reminded of a little passage in nursery literature on which I will say 
& word before closing. Children are sometimes frightened with the idea of the approach of 
some bugbear who will chop off their ears. Iu Bengal we call it khaun kkutla. Passing from 
nursery romance, I may say we have been trying to find this monster that will nut off our ears, 
and we have, been treated to an explanation of that term which is perhaps grammatical but it 
does not correspond to the truth. • It should mean “ one who has his ears cat off, ” and we have 
to deal with such a khaun fJivila. We have been crying ourselves hoarse, but we have not 
been heard ( Loud Cheers. ) 


Mb. Sukdzenath Mb. Scxl/krnath Khoie ( Bombay ) said : — Mr. President, I rise to support this 

Khote. motion. After the eloquent manner iu which it has been placed before yon, my task of com- 

- mending it for your unanimous approval is considerably lightened, and 1 shall, therefore, con- 
tent myself with only a few remarks. " 


Gentlemen, we cannot but express our deep regret at the fact that the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service Commission, which we flattered ourselves was the offspring of our own 
deliberations, have been nullified, nay, reduced to an absurdity by the way iu which the Govern- 
ment of India has treated them'. The Statutory Civil Service, which, although a mere apology 
and a ghost of a semblance to the real efficient Civil Service wc pray for, has been abolished, and 
in its stead has been established a' Service, which we might by courtesy call the Provincial Ser- 
vice, but which, in deed and in fact, is retrograde in character, repulsive in shape and repressive 
in effect. True, we have got under it a ’ few crumbs of . the loaves and the fishes which 
are regarded as the birth right and the special preserves of the twice-born * Civil Service ; but 
th.it is, after all, nothing but a sort of beggarly allowance conceded • to a troublesome fellow iu 
order to get rid of him, just as the good Dr. Primrose used to rid himself of a troublesome guest by 
the present of a cast off riding coat. (Laughter?) We, however, are not to be satisfied with this lame, 
halting and inefficient concession. We do not want this king stork. Wo would much rather have- 
our king log back, because that, indeed, would bo the better of the two evils. But, why, I 
s ould the natives of India be treated otherwise than the other subject races of the British 
Haj? Is not India one of the brightest gems in the diadem of Great Britain ? Undercover of 
pvmg the natives of India a wider share in the admiuiBtration of the country, attempts arc be- 
mg made to lower the importance and significance of the 'Native Oivfl Service by making tho 
stan rd of qualification t6o low, and introducing into It racial considerations which ongbt to 
ave no pluce in a Service, if you want to make it effective and efficient. Merit and not the 
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accident of birth ought to be the’ sole qualifying test. Gentlemen, we can never hope to 
icalise our expectations in this behalf ontil the memorable resolution of the Souse of Commons 
of Jane 1892 is given practical effect to. That resolution of Mr. Pari has been like gall and 
■wormwood to our administrators out here, and they would not bring it into force, on the ground 
of administrative expediency. Let ns briefly examine what this means; Suppose we had 
Simultaneous Ex am i n ations; the consequencce of that would be that, perhaps, more natives would 
pass than is now the case ; but then we wish the same test to be applied; we mean that we do 
not wish to enter the Government Service by the back and dubious door of influence or interest, 
bat as truly loyal subjects we wish to Tely on our own • merits. By them we stand or fall. It 
is impossible to conceive how the administrative machinery can go out of gear, if under this pro- 
cess only the best and most' qualified natives are made to manage a portion of that machinery, 
especially as at present, under the system now in vogne, there is a possibility, nay, a certainty, having 
regard to the way in which that system is operating, of this machinery being placed in charge 
of incompetent hands and consequently of sooner going to the dogs than under the open system 
we solicit. Gentlemen, we, the natives of India, ought never to cease knocking at the <^oo r 
of Government for this just development of the many and numerous boons they have been- 
pleased to confer upon us; and, if we wait and hope, I feel sure that a day will come when our 
wishes will fructify.. Let us endeavour by constitutional measures to remove the film of 
unrelenting prejudice and crass ignorance which has blinded or partially affected the vision of 
some of our administrators, and not he di scorn fitted or discouraged if we fail for some tima. * 
Our motto should be, “ never say fail. ” Gentlemen, we have. , heard now-a-days too much of 
the mandate mania. Granting that there is some force in the theory propounded, are we not-jusfci- 
fied in requesting the Government to obey the mandate of the augnst House of Commons, which 
is admittedly a higher authority than the Secretary of State for India, expressed in terms most 
unequivocal in the resolution of June 1802 ? What greater or more powerful “ mandamus n can 
-they-expect than this? But some of the ways of our Government are curious and quixotic. They 
consider tKTmandate of a coterie of Lancashire merchants more powerful than that of the House 
of Commons. This state of things will continue so long as India has no direct voice in England. 
Onr trust in the righteousness and justice of Great Britain is great, and we may confidently 
hope that in the fulness of time our British Committee in England will be able to awaken in 
the mind of sturdy John Bull an interest in the affairs of India, and that then will ‘come the 
day when the Government of India and the Secretary of State will he constrained to give effect 
to this resolution of Junel892; bat whether that may he so or not, let us live in hope. (Cheers.) 

- " * i 

Mb. Haviz Abdul Rahim ( Aligarh ) said : — Mr. President, brother delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen, — The resolution, proposed and seconded by my predecessors, has been so ably 
spoken to that I only want to touch on a single, point, and that relates to the Mahomedans. The 
strongest argument, put forward by some of my co-religionists and apparently accepted by Govern- 
ment is that the Mahomedans and some of the Hindoo martial races will not have an equal 
chance with the other Hindoos if the resolution is carried into effect. I do not admit this theory 
to be correct ; but supposing it is correct, gentlemen, does it stand to reason that if one member 
of a famil y be sick and the doctors order him to have a restricted diet, that the other members 
of the same family should he asked to be content with the same diet? (Laughter and Applause.) 
Certainly, not even sick people themselves will agree to this proposal, because the diet pre- 
scribed will weaken all and there will he no one to care for them. ( Cheers . ) 

• * The speaker concluded his remarks in the Urdu language. 

R. S. Dev rao Vika yak ( Berar -) also spoke in support of the resolution in Marathi. 

#* • - - j * 

. The President! : — Gentlemen, the seventh resolution has been duly proposed, second- 

ed and supported. -Those who are in favour should hold up. .their hands. (All, all.} 
Carried unanimously. . • * 

25 
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Second Day. Tub Frbsidbnt The next resolution will be moved by Mr. H. A. Wadia. 

Efi**lntion YUL. Mr. H. A. Wadia (Bombay) said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen the resolo- 

Forward Military tion which I have been asked to propose is in the following terms 

Policy. • r . ' 

— ■ "In view of great exfcentions of the British power on the North- West and North-East of tho 

Mb. H. A. proper frontiers of India into regions not contemplated by Parliament who n it passed Seotion 56 of the 

W at > I A . Government of India Aot, the Congress is of opinion that oVer and above the sanction of Parliament 

■* ~ * neoessaiy before the revenue and forces of India are employed ontside tho frontiers of India, the interests 

■ - of India absolutely demand that the expenses of all snch expeditions should be shared between England. 

- and Indio. Without some such .additional guarantee, the Forward Military Policy will inyolve India 

in hopeless financial confusion. ” 


We incur a serious responsibility in discussing this grave subject. - We are folly con_ 
scions of the importance of the issues raised in the resolution. We are not peace-at-any- 
price men. We do recognise that though we may wish for peace,- it rcqu ires two parties to 
preserve peace, and it is open to one party to break it. We must - also recog nise that though 
war is a great calamity, there is a calamity still greater, and that’is an unsuccessful war - when 
the enemy’s foot is on our native soil. These are days when we are told • that the Little Eng- 
landers have been dished — and we hear from all sides poeans and panegyrics which proclaim the 
triumph of the Great Englanders. It is pointed ont to ns that Mr. Gladstone has given place 
to Lord Rosebury ; that John Bright’s place is filled by Mr. Joseph ’ Chamberlain ; &Dd that 
in the place of the great Lord Lawrence, we have Lord Lansdowne . Sir, Mr. Gladstone and John 
Bright and Lord Lawrence may not be Great Englanders, bat they £tre Great Englishmen the great- 
est Englishmen of their day. {Cheers.) It is too early yet to state what Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment from political life may cost ; but there are many, who, when they consider passin£^xents,- 
cannot help feeling a dismal foreboding "that that retirement, may prove to he Hie cause,- 
the direfnl. cause— of woes unnumbered to the Empire at large. As regar ds John Bright, we 
may safely say that it is a lo3s not only to the English-speaking people alone, butto 
m a nkin d at large that hashed is the voice of the great Tribune who always appealed to the 
noblest feelings of his race in the sacred cause of peace. As to Lord Lawrence, we in 
India know what disastrous consequences have ensued from the abandonment of his wise and 
sagacious and statesmanlike policy. Sir, you told us yesterday of the many years- of deficits, of 
the many crores to which they amounted, and of the amount by which, the public debt had 
increased. It would be an ■ interesting question worthy of the labours of out indefatigable 
friend — Mr. Wacha— to find out how many of thqse years of deficits, how many of those crores 
of deficits and loaus were due to the disastrous departure from Lord Lawrence’s ■ policy. Sir 
Aacland Colvin has given us some remarkable facts and figures for recent years .1 cannot, at 
this late hour of the evening and with the limited time allowed to me, go into those facts and 
figures. But is it not a significant fact that if we have borrowed. 184 crores in 60 years, we 
have on an average been spending more than oar income at the rate of .3 crores every year 
for 60 years together I It is still more remarkable that during the last top' years, our borrowings, 
have been at the rate of 4 crores every year 1 Sir Aucland Colvin has shown that daring the 
ten years from 1883-4 to 1892-93 our yearly income had grown by 9 crores a year. We had 
an increase of 3 crores in the land revenue ( 22,67,19,440 Rs. in 1883-84 to 25,66,16,110 Rs. in 
1892-93) and of 7f crores in taxation generally (18,18,35,370 Rs. in 1883-84 to 25,58,77,550 Rs. 
in 1892-93 ). We hod a decrease in the opium revenue of one crore and a half. Of these 9 
crores, additional taxation on income, Balt and petroleum yielded 3*prores. But, at the same time, 
we spent apart from exchange about Ilf crores annually at the end - of the decade more - than 
we did at its commencement. Of these Ilf, more than 55 per cent, or more than 6 crores were 
due to Military Expenditure alone ! Of the total gross charges on account of Exchange dor- 
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ing those ten years, nearly f were doe to the growth of military and railway expenditure alone 
Our army cost us 18 croree in 1883-84. It cost us 24 crores in 1892-93. These, Sir, are the 
results of substituting the forward policy for the policy of Lord Lawrence. ( Shame, j men I 
read the speeches of the advocates of the Forward Policy of Lord Roberts— of Mr. Cnrxon— of 
-the brothers Younghusbands — I am forcibly, reminded of Pope's famous lines which I will 
■quote with, a slight alteration : — 
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Resolution VXH. 
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. Policy. 


Pleased with himself the towering Alps he tries, 
Clans peep o’er clans and tribes on tribes arise. 


U& Hi A. 
Wadia. 


It was Gilgit and Chilas yestorday. It is Chitra! and Mastuj to-day. To-morrow, 
\ Six, it SOJQS^Qns^gakabl^^ass 1 A third day, and some unutterable height 1 The qnes- 

Where is the line to be dratvri ? And that question must be answered not at Guildhall 
banquets and in posfc-prandia! orations ; not to gentlemen who are addressed bat are not taxed ; 
not to people who applaud hut dp not pay, and who, we may not uncharitably believe, would ap- 
plaud a great deal less if they hadto pay a little bit more. *(Cterj.) ‘No, Sir, that question 
.must be answered here at Poona or Bombay, at Madras and Nagpore, at Allahabad and Lahore, 
perhaps at Simla* certainly at* Calcutta. It most be answered in our Legislative Halls, 
to our Members in ConncO, to those whose duty it is and whose task it’ shall be, — I will 
not say to represent, .for I wish to -offend no prejudices —but I will say to interpret 
to our rulers the views and wants, the ways and. wishes of the tax-payers of. the 
\ land; and who, when the occasion comes, will remind onr rulers of the poor thousands 

*, whose insufficient incomes are not exempted from taxation; of the poorer millions on whom 

the savage salt-tax inflicts a daily, privation and almost inhuman wrong; of the tens of 
millions, poorest of all, who, in this land of plenty, where nature herself is so bounteous, live 
a life of semi-starvation and meet with mate resignation death which is premature and 
■* therefore unnatural. - When I say all this I do not forget, and X do not ask yon, my country- 
men, to forget the limitations and restrictions imposed on onr Legislatures. It is on that ac- 

' 'Count that we need the interference and the control of Parliament. We have been told by Sir 

• Ancland Colvin and Sir David Barbour that practically there is no control in India - over the 
.Military Expenditure.: We know that it is necessary according to the -Act that Parliament’s 
sanction most be obtained before Her Majesty’s forces are employed in wars beyond onr fron- 
tiers. ' Bnt that provision has been disregarded and set at nangbt. There will be no control, 
no efficient control by Parliament, nnless Parliament has behind it the voice of the British pub- 
lic, and that voice will be raised only when the British tax-payer’s pocket is touched. We, 
therefore, ask that England must share with India the expenses incurred in the defence of In- 
-dia’s frontiers. But this is not the only ground. India is no longer the reatened by Asiatic 
neighbours on her frontiers. A great and rapid change has overtaken ns. Asia virtually has 
been swept off the surface of the globe and into its vacant space, Europe has extended North 
And South and East. AU that remains of the living Orient is confined to those vigorous little 

• Isles, to which we Asiatics owe a deep debt of gratitude for this, that they have proved in the . 
face of the worldihat men and nations are what their Governments and their institutions make 
them, and that there is no inherent incapacity in man because he happens to be bom with a . 
swarthy complexion or in particular latitudes. If India were to ask her Csesar what he ha's 

'-done, not with her legions, bnt with her. millions, what wonld be C®sar’s reply ? He would 
point to the North and say— I have destroyed the frontiers Nature had provided for yon ; I 
have smoothed, the mountain passes, I have bridged the highways, I have. 6nbjagated the 
tribes mid I have made- your frontiers -conterminous with those ->of- the great white - 
'Czar. He wonld point to the East and .say — I have * annexed Upper Bormah, 

I have made a . buffer gtate - impossible,*^- and vl . have made your frontiers conter- 
jninoos with those of France. In a speech delivered only recently— on the 4th 
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December last,— Lord Boberts, when presiding at a lecture given in Dublin by Mr„ 
Maquire, said that “what he specially enjoyed in the lecture was the manner in which' 
reference was mode to the fact that England in the East now occupied' a continental position. 
He believed it was mainly owing to a great many people not realising that England in the- 
East now occupied snch a position that they differed with those who, like himself, urged that 
because of that position her interests must be protected by continental means of defence "We 
contend therefore that if England is occupying, as here admitted, a continental position, and if' 
England requires, as here urged, continental means of defence, it is only fair that England 
should contribute her proper share of the cost incurred for such defence. There is another- 
ground for onr claim. India is too poor to bear these heavy expenses alone. We have taxed 
ourselves to oar utmost capacity. We have, raised heavy benevolences from onr Provin- 
cial Governments." We have starved education and sanitationjiadjjisferce! 'WHiave'TtlffX.ed our* 
Schools and.Colleges and Hospitals. We have throttled our ‘nascent industries. We have\I®^ 
.sorted to strange devices and to artificial methods of doubtful policy. We have interfered with 
the currency. We have.closed onr Mints. We have introduced a gold standard without a gold 
currency. We have placed onr trade at a ’disadvantage against silver-using countries. We 
‘have converted our loans and made some poor people poorer yet. We have' perturbed Native - 
States and raised apprehensions which I venture to submit it is imprudent to provoke and im- 
politic to disregard. We have done all this and yet we can scarcely make both ends meet. 
We are indeed in this position that unless -England comes to our aid, India must drift into hope- 
less financial confosion and possibly into bankruptcy. Sir, this is a question, which will- not 
afford to wait. In the speech from which I have just quoted, Lord Boberts also said - that we 
must expect events more startling and more unexpected than those which' have, marked this, 
eventful year. And so it is.- Wars, which seemed’impossible. yesterday, are not only possible 
but probable to-day. It is an unnatural war which confronts us.' It is no new thing to see- 
Europe.bristling with bayonets in spite of her boasted Christianity. What , would he new- and 
what wpuld he portentous is that the great British people should even for a time abandon the- 
self-reverence, the self-knowledge, the- self-control which as their late Lawreate sang, lead life 
alone to sovereign power.* Let ns trust and wish and pray that peace with* her countless bless- 
ings may continue iuspite of all.' We do not know why Russia and France should not he- 
peacefnl neighbours. . Bat if it should be otherwise, if the fates decreed that war must come and 
war could not he avoided— then, Sir, we the Congresswalas, we the suspected enemies of British 
" Bale, we the critics — the uncompromising critics of the British Government — we shall'' rally 
round the British standard, calling to it thousands and hundreds of thousands of onr country- 
men — determined for it to live, with it to die— for we know that beneath that standard we will 

♦ * 

be fighting for Onr country's freedom and our country's happiness. ( Loud Cheers.) 

Mb. D. G. Padhye ( Bombay*) said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen; — In se- 
conding the proposition that has been so ably moved by Mr. Wadia, I wish particulary to em-. 
phasise the fact that in asking England to share with Bidia the expenses of any warfares or mili- 
tary operations that may he instituted, we are not laying down any proposition or principle that 
will not stand the test of sound economics or sound principles in politics. I know onr opponents 
will say to us that if any Military operations he necessary for India’s good, it is right that India 
'alone should hear the expenses, and they would tell ns that nothing wohld have a more 
demoralising effect than any country desiring to have th(fc aid of 'another, notwithstanding 
any ties between them , in defraying expenses that 'she herself should properly undertake.- 
That, however. Is not the proposition intended to he laid down by the resolution just moved. 
The fact is we want Parliamentary sanction and* we want England to share in the expenses of 
any military operations in which India may be concerned, because we are sure and certain -that 
those operations and those expenses will be as much in the interests of England as of India. 
The proposer has told yon about the North-West frontier, the frontier that was once at one 



place, ahd now we do not know where it will atop. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
every thing that was necessary for the defence of India in the North-West has been done and 
there is no danger to be feared on account of India. • But we are sometimes told that Russia is 
moving downwards mainly with the intention of getting possession of India. I, for my part, don’t 
believe Russia either at present or for a long time to come will make any such hazardous at- 
tempt as this; The fact is that whenever Russia moves on the North-West frontier, she moves 
more with the intention of creating a diversion and more with the intention of seeming the sup- 
port or non-interferonce of England in moving towards Constantinople which is her goal, and 
-wiU continue to be her goal for a long time. The result is that though England and Russia 
. come id contact now and again on the North-West side, and England and France come in con- 
. tact on the other frontier which has been added to onr country, they do not come in contact 
i as competitors for India, 'but they do so because their interests outside India are concerned, and 
. *> therefore they- oftentimes have to approach very near the brink of war. If you will consider 
1 - these facts, it is plain that if we move up towards the North-West or wage war by annexing a 
country on the Eastern side in order to avoid the danger of the country being annexed by another 
couutry, it is much more for the benefit of England' than for the sake of India. Consequently if 
all these movements are made in the interest of England — and we know England profits much 
more by these extensions of territory in a commercial sense — it is right and proper she should 
share the' expense of these operations from which she benefits so greatly. We would 
not like to ask England simply because she is rich to give as a contribution; it ie not 
- a dole of charity we ask, 'but it is fair and simple justice that we demand. (Applause.) Wo 
say that if England is to benefit by operations on the North-West frontier which are for thei 
\ benefit of her manufactures and industries, she should bear her share of the expenses. It was 
, for the benefit of those manufactures and industries that Burmah was annexed, and it will be 
much more for her benefit than for that of India if farther military operations are undertaken . 
ou the North-West and Eastern frontiers. . It is on those grounds that we ask England to 
' share the expenses of future operations, and I hope you will carry the resolution with ac- 
clamation. ( Cheers . ) * : 
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:■;> .- Mb. W. A. Chambers (Bombay) said: — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, — I think Mg . W. A. 

of all the resolutions that have been placed before yon to-day, there is not one that is mofe im- Chambers. 

portant than that which has been moved just now by my friend Mr. Wadia. In a word, tbs — 

resolution means that if India is to he saved from bankruptcy, England must come to her 
aid. Now, that is not a mere platitude, that is not a mere common-place, for every man who 
- - knows anything of Indian finance admits that India in her present financial condition is not 
: able to bear the burden put upon her. lint yon ask that India shall have it paid for her by 
. England. Well, I do not know that England, will pay your bills, because the English tax-payer, 

■ like every other class of people, keeps hold of his money pretty tight. There is, however, one 
.' gleam of satisfaction to be derived, and I get it from my readingof the English newspapers. It is 
that one of the most notoriously reactionary counties in England is hoist with her own petard : 

. ;T allude to Lancashire. Lancashire, which beats the big dram as loudly as any other reaction- 
v. ary politicians in England, now understands what the beating of the big dram costs in India. 

Si(CheersJ She has to pay the biU and she does not like it. It is nnderstood she shall pay part of 
f the Chitral expenses. In this respect I think we hove got onr Anglo-Indian friends with ns. The 
> other day a carious instance came across my path, and it illustrates how in this matter we shall 
' ; J 'find out Anglo-Indian friends are on onr side. A friend of mine in the course of the Christmas 
holidays received a little present for his little child — such things are sent from England to na 

; here bat before it got through the Customs Hoase, he had to pay a very large duty on that 

-small present which came for his little child. He was very much annoyed; we are all very 
much anno yed to pay rupees out of our pockets which, we think, are nnjnstly charged; &nd when 
I recalled to his memory that it was because he and others indulged in playing the big drum on 
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the Chitral frontier, he became a wiser man. Bat for a moment to refer to England; ilf we can 
adopt the suggestion 'Wliich has been thrown out by the Marinis of Lome, a young politician, 
whose antecedents do not suggest that we may expect much wisdom from his lips, it will be 
well. He has suggested that in the matter of this Chitral expedition lusiness/Laneashire shall 
bear her shared and I believe that it the question is properly brought before the Conservative 
members of tie House of Commons, so anxious are they to get rid of the duties upon their yams, 
it is possible they will see eye to eye with you in this respect. (Cheers.) Mr. Wadiainthe course 
of his speech spoke of the peace-at-any-price party. I am hot for it, and 1 think no man in 
this Congress is a peace-at-any-price party-man;, but, on the btlier hand, we are - not war-at- 
other-peoples-price party-men, and if there are to be these constant military operations in India’s 
present straitened circumstances, it will be absolutely necessary— rand this is ho platitude — that 
England shall come to her aid. Therefore my suggestion to yon and all of those who have 
influence with onr people at home is to adopt the suggestion made by that .young fellow the 
Marquis of Lome and tell the Tory' members of .the House of Commons, who are feeling.this 
matter very much, that they shall, in return for getting rid of the cotton daties, pay a share 
of the Chitral expenses. ( Applause. ) ... 


The President said -Before we proceed farther-r— and it is now a quarter past five — 
I have to aBk yon to authorise me to send in your name a telegram of congratnlations to Mr. 
Gladstone ( Sere three cheers were given to 4fr. .Gladstone ) who is completing his 86th year 
and entering on his 87th year tomorrow. It has been the practice of this Congress, ever since 
it has boen in existence, to send telegrams expressive of the felicitations of the Congress to the 
Grand Old- Man of England, for the warm, genuine and sympathetic interest -which he has always 
evinced oh behalf of our hopes' and aspirations, and for the fatore good Government of the 
cointry. I think I may take it that -I have the foil and hearty concurrence of. this Congress 
in the suggestion to send the telegram-in your name. ( Loud Cheering. ) • * 


The Congress adjourned till 11 a. m. on Monday the 30th December. • 
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Monday— the 30tli December, 1895. 

• # 

- : ^he Congress assembled at 11 o’clock. 

• - v - The President, at the commencement of the proceedings, said: — Gentlemen, before we 
beg'D, 1 have one or two announcements to make, I have received a telegram from the Maharajah 
•of Dmbhanga ( Cheer*.) in wh'ch he expresses the hope that serious steps will be taken to per* 
petaate the memory of our late Joint General Secretary, Pandit Ajudianath, {Cheers.) and he 
■ himself subscribes Es. 2,000 -{Cheers.) towards the fund. X hope the various Standing Congress 
Committees' will take up this matter and do the needful in this direction. I hold in my hand 
■another telegram from' His Highness the Maharajah Holkar. I will read the contents of that te- 
legram and when you have heard them read, you will find that the Native Princes are taking in- 
terest in our great national movement. “ His Highness the Maharajah Holkar wants a photograph 
of the Eleventh National Congress held in Poona. Please arrange the Congress photograph and 
J the .cost will be dnly paid.” Then I have to make a business announcement. We have a very 
> heavy programme before us and I have counted the speakers to be forty-four in number. We 
‘must finish this programme to-day and therefore with your concurrence and consent I propose 
to enforce inexorably, without distinction of persons,- the rule regulating om^time — ten minutes 
for a proposer and. five mutates for a-seconder and supporter — and I hope you will enable me to 
-enforce that rule in order that wo may finish the bittiness to-day. (Cheers-) 

- * : Mr. Ghosal again decorated the President with a garland presented by Bat Laxmibai, 

and handed to him a watch which had been sent for his acceptance by Messrs G. B. Naik and 
Co. of Poona. 

« » ’ i . , x * , _ ' ‘ • 

: i ; The President, in acknowledging the compliments, said I heed hardly say I am 
very gratefnl to the donors, especially to the fair donor who has more than once honoured me 
with a garland. I will now call on Mr. Pillai to move the ninth resolation. 

Mb. G. Pakaksswabah Pillai (Madras) said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
we discussed last- Saturday, many questions of Imperial importance affecting the interests of 
the people of. India. We laid bare the-- hopeless condition of our finances and traced it 
to the abnormal growth of military expenditure. We exposed the reckless way in which 
frontier expeditions are constantly undertaken- -in-- this- country and • insisted on- the cost of 
these expeditions being shared between England and India, we expressed our disappointment 
at the limited scope of the Expenditure Commission, which is supposed, to have been appointed 
-in our interests. We re-emphasised the necessity that exists for holding the competitive exa- 
minations for the Indian Civil Services simultaneously in India and England. Wo expressed 
our opinion distinctly and fearlessly on several other subjects such' as the separation of the 
Judicial and executive functions, and the question of trial by jury. These, gentlemen, are all 
questions affecting the interests of the people of India in India. But deeply conservative and 
averse to travel as we. are said to be, some of our brethren have ventured to emigrate to distant 
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lands in quest of fresh fields and pastures new, and I hope yon will bear with . me if I entreat 
tout attention for a moment to the condition of our brethren in those distant lands. I wish to* 
invite yonr attention, gentlemen, particularly to the condition of'our. brethren. in Sonth 
Africa, for it is they of all others' that stand ' in sore ne^d of your 'symjmtby. Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is rather hard that as if onr own growing grievances, ifithis country were not 
sufficiently numerous, we should have to add to onr burden by ventilating the grievances of' 
those who have settled in other parts of the globe' s habit is impossible for us to be devoid or 
that fellow-feeling which makes ns wondrous kind and to forbear extending our hand of 
fellowship to onr suffering countrymen in South Africa. I have therefore jvery great pleasure in 
moving the proposition entrusted to me - > ‘ ~' T ' ’ • f x: ". ‘ 

u That the Congress deems it necessary to record ite most solemn protest against the disabili- 
ties sought to be imposed on Indian settlers in Sonth Africa, and it earnestly hopes that the British Go* 
vernment and the Government of India will come forward to guard the interests of those .settlers in the 
same spirit in which they have always interfered, whenever interests of .their British-bom subjects 
have been at stake.” ' >: . t ... 

I presume you have formed some idea of the ill-treatment of Indians by the Euro- 
pean settlers in SoQth Africa from the Indian and English newspapers particularly daring the 
last few months. But to arrive at a clear understanding of. the exact nature of the 
disabilities, to which our countrymen are subjected iu South Africa* it is necessary for us 
to go hack to the history of the question. After all, gentlemen, we have not to go far 
back. As I understand that others, - who will follow me, will deal with, the condition of' 
our brethren in Natal and other British Colonies, I shall confine my attention, to the con- 
dition of our countrymen in the South African Republic. Curious • as it may seem* the 
history of this question dates from that very year which saw the birth, of the Indian National- 
Congress. It is bat eleven years old. While a few of the more patriotic- and more prominent, 
of onr. countrymen, were putting their heads together for the first time in Bombay -.for organis- 
ing the meanB whereby they could bring into public prominence the political grievances of their 
countrymen, the European settlers in Sonth Africa were engaged in forging a fresh link to the- 
chain of their sufferings. According to article 14 of the London Convention of 1J384, all per- 
sons* other than natives, conforming themselves to the laws of the Sonth African. Republic- (a) 
will have full liberty with their families, to enter, travel or reside in any part of . the South- 
African Republic ; (5) they will he, entitled to hire or possess houses, . manufactories, ware- 
houses, shops, and premises ; (c) they may carry on their commerce either in' person or by any 
agents whom they may think fit to employ ; (d) they will not he subject in respect of their perr 
sons or property or in respect of their commerce or industry to any taxes, whether general or local ' 
other than those which are or may be imposed upon citizens of the said Republic. According - 
to this Convention, gentlemen, Indian settlers were entitled to the same privileges as Europeans, 
as the former were not natives of the place, and only natives of Africa, were subjected to restric- 
tions with regard to habitation and trade. Bnt it soon dawned upon, the white population of - 
South Africa that it was unsafe to extend the same privileges to Asiatics and : particularly na-i 
tives of India. Evidently, gentlemen, when the London Convention came into .existence they, 
thought the yellow races of India were beneath contempt— too insignificant, tot be. ^noticed, . hut. 
they soon ionnd that the Indian settlers, by their growing numbers* their thrifty habits and their, 
genius for trade, were making life a little bit unpleasant to them, and the white settlers set. up' 
at once an agitation for excluding Indians from the privileges they ! enjoyed. - The London Con- 
vention, as I have already observed, excluded only Natives of Africa, but the authorities Of the 
South African Republic proposed to amend the Convention by confining it to 'all persons a other 
than African natives or Indian or Chinese cooly immigrants.” This suggestion was submitted 
to Lord Derby, the then Secretary of State for the Colonics, for approval by Sir Horcules Robin- 
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sod, the High Commissioner^ and Lord Derby, in a weak moment, permitted the Volksraad to 
legislate on the lines suggested. The result was that the Volksraad im mediately imposed ' 
several disabilities bn the Indians. The Indians were prevented from acquiring citizenship in 
the Republic; they were prohibited from owning landed property ; those >who settled in the Be-‘ 
pnblic were required to register themselves by paying £25 within eight days of their arrival in 
the Colony and the Government reserved the rights of assigning to Indians special streets, wards 
and locations for habitation. These were indeed hard conditions and Lord Derby soon discovered 
his mistake, and after an elaborate correspondence on the subject, the Volksraad amonded the 
law by permitting Indians to bay property in wards or streets by reducing the fine of £25 to £3 
and by stipulating that in confining Indians to locations the Government was guided Bolely by 
sanitary considerations. • This amendment was not satisfactory and it was admitted even by 
Sir Hercules Robinson to be a contravention of the 14th article of the London Convention, but 
he undertook to advise Her Majesty’s Government not to offer further, opposition to it on the 
ground that such legislation was necessary in the interests of public health. The result was 
that an immediate attempt was made by the South African • Republic to confine Indians to 
locations not only for the purposes of Habitation, hat also for purposes of trade. This was 
indeed ruinous to the Indians and their constant complaints led to the submission of the 
question to an arbitrator, Mr. Melius de Villiers, Chief Justice of the Qrange Free State, by the 
British and the South African Governments. In .this matter, the Indians were not consulted by 
the British Government and Mr. Villiers happened to be a man with strong prejudice against' 
the Indians. And his decision curiously.enough, instead of settling the points in dispute, finally * 
reserved them for decision to the judicial tribunals of the South African Republic or in other 
* words left the Indians to the tender mercies of the Judges of the South African Republic, 
who were even stronger in their prejudices against the Indians— and this, mind you, ladies and 
gentlemen, when Mr. Villiers was cognisant of the fact that one of the States of the Republic 
at least hod already given a decision against the Indians. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain, the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was appealed to. In September last, Mr. Chamberlain, 
while expressing his sympathy with Indians and hoping that their undoubted industry and in- 
telligence and their indomitable perseverance would suffice to overcome any obstacles in their 
way, declared that the legal and- international questions in dispute were closed : bat he added 
that he reserved to himself tho liberty to make friendly representations to the Soath African Re- 
public and to ask the .authorities whether it would not be wise to review the situation from a 
new point of view and treat the Indians more generously. We ought to he thankfol to the Eng- 
lish Government even for small mercies and we are certainly much obliged to Mr. Chamber- 
lain for his sympathy. But with due deference to him, *1 do not think the matter is 
closed even from a legal and international point of view. I maintain that Indians 
jn the Republic are not bound to accept the decision of Mr. Villiers for three rea- 
sons, ‘first because they were not consulted in the matter of the choice of an arbitrator; se- . 
condly because the prejndico of Mr. Justice Villiers against the Indians was well-known and his 
appointment was protested against by the Indians at the time ; and thirdly because Mr. Villiers 
has omitted to decide the points referred to him. It is interesting in this connection, gentlemen, 
to ascertain the groand on which a crusade of the nature I have described is being led by the 
South African Republic. Well, the ostensible ground on which Indians are thus treated is that 
from a sanitary point of view it is not desirable that they shonld live with the white population. 
With regard to this charge against them, gentlemen, several eminent doctors have certified 
that the Indians and their surroundings are as cleanly aa the white population and their 
surroundings. The real reason of all this agitation is strong competition in trade. Indians, 
owing to their simple habits and economic living, are able to carry on a very successful trade 
. much to the prejudice of the white population. It i6 indeed a matter for regret that Indians 

gboold be made to Buffer on account of their perseverance and industry and if the English 
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accorded to Englishmen, in other parts of the globe, I am sore there will be no room for- com* 
plaint. The Indians owe all their sufferings to the fact that Lord Derby and others failed to 
treat Englishmen and Indiant on a footing of equality. Whatever may be said of the past, it 
is fervently hoped that the Government of India and the British Government would keep a keen 
watch over the treatment of Indians and resent any attempt on the part of the Sonth African 
authorities to deal with Indians in a “way unsuited to their status and condition in life, and 
their position as subjects of Her Brittanic Majesty. I have great pleasure in proposing the 
resolution standing in my name. {Cheers.) 

Mb. Ali Mahomed Bhimji (Bombay) said Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, this 
ninth resolution has been placed before you by my friend Mr. Pillai and you have heard it read; 
it relates to our countrymen who have gone from India into South Africa to settle there. -Do 
you know what they are called there ? 'They are called coolies j whether' they be fanners, 
merchants, shop-keepers, no matter what trade * or occupation they follow, they are called 
coolies. {Shame)* I am very glad to hear you denounce that as a shame and it is a great 
and crying shame against the name of the British. Why should they call us coolies? They, 
say our brethren are not to trade there ; that they, were- brought there as coolies. They say 
“ we paid them passages. They- have laboured for us and now they must go. back.” I ask 
them “ Wh&t did you do with the negroes ? You bought them ; they were your slaves. Why did 
yon emancipate them? Did you not spend millions of money to emancipate the negroes ?” They 
are traders, they are eDgaged in all the occupations of citizens and are enjoying the £rau- 
chise there and still you call the Indians “coolies” who have never been bought by you, or sold, 
by you, but who went and offered their services to you ? And you not only prevent them from 
enjoying the franchise but you don’t allow them to cany on trade. Is this fair play ? Is it Eng- 
lishmen-like ? I call upon ' Englishmen to answer this qnestion. You know our friend, the 
Pioneer , gave full three columns in its issue of the 20th December to this subject and I shall call 
your attention to one or two passages therein. It says “However heartily we may.en- 
* dorse the principle of uniform treatment for all snbjects of the Queen all over the British Em- 
pire it would be childish to overlook the problem by which the white population as against 
the black is -faced or to underrate the difficulty by which they are confronted. ” They 
do endorse the principle that all snbjects of Her Majesty of whatever creed or colour must 
be uniformly treated. Bat when the black popnlation.is to compete with the .white -population, 
then aline is to he drawn. Has it been laid down in Her Majesty’s proclamation ? Has it been 
laid down in the first Act of Parliament passed in 1833 that a distinction between white colour and 
black colour or dark colour is to be made ? ( Cheers .) If not, then why should it be made now 
at the end of this nineteenth century? What is the reason P The reason is this.’ You do hot know 
. the sin lies at odr doors, as it did in the case of Ireland. When Home Rule was refused to 
Ireland, Lord Salisbury said:—" If we grant Home Rule to Irelaud, ' India would ask for it the. 
next day. If we granted Home Rule to India, what would become of us ? England would be- 
come a second, third or fourth rate power. ” That is^ the substance of the statements made by 
his Lordship. Now, my dear friends, poor Ireland is not to get Home Rale. Forsooth, why ? 
Because if Ireland is given Home Rule, India will ask for' it the next day. In the same way 
these poor Indians in South Africa are not to get the franchise. They are told to go away, be- 
cause, if the franchise is given them, the Indians here will require it. . That is the difficulty. I 
call upon all y ou Indians assembled here at this eleventh session of the Indian National Congress 
in this ancient town of the Maharattas to say with one voice whether yon will tolerate this 
sort of thing. .If yon say yon will never tolerate it, then pass this resolution with acclama- 
tion. {Cheers.) I, yonr humble servant, come to second it and now pass it and say with one voice 
“ we will never tolerate it.” I- say, hammer at the head of the British Lion.- If he won’t be 
roused, ‘.still boat it repeatedly and when you have woke, him up, shake his main and ""H 
him that a wrong is being done in his name and press lum to redress it. Do that ond| 
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■will succeed. ^ see my friend Mr. President is ready with his guillotine, so I most retire* 

( Laughter and'Applause. ) 

Mb. J.W, Samajjt ( Sholapnr ) said : — Mr. President and brother-delegates, one may 
philosophically l^ive the best reasons for potting np with an insult offered to him in his indivi- 
dual capacity, butjone cannot forbear resenting as far as possible an insnlt offered to Indians, 
•especially when that insnlt comes from a nation that poses before tho world as the liberator of 
mankind, — from 'a nation ' that is prond of 'having inspired in other nations, just ideas 
of nationality j from a nation whose boast is that Providence has sent it to teach other 
nations, 'providentially under its sway, how to govern themselves, and how to extricate them- 
■ selves from slavery. > from a nation that professes the highest regard for its snbjects in what- 
ever part of the world they may be. But, gentlemen, without indulging in abstractions, I most 
-come to the point for want of time. The Disability Bill is no longer a Bill, for it has been 
•passed into law — a law not founded upon any reason or justice or upon any humane or divine 
* law. That Bill, by which our countrymen in South Africa are govomed, is an insult to our 
whole nation, for / it is a manifesto declaring that we are slaves, that the whole 
of the Indians are slaves. "When an insult is offered to a whole nation in that 
way, will you not, protest ? If you do not protest, be snre you will be subjected to 
further ‘insults. That is not good for you if national life has been revived in you by Euglish 
education. Many of our brethren, beiDg equally competent with the white settlers in point of 
■wealth and ability to exercise the right to vote, are disenfranchised and are to be subjected to 
further disabilities, — for no other reason than that some of the Indians there have to work as 
■ • coolies. - 'We know full well that we shall not meet with any justice at the hands of the colo- 
nists, in fact, we have bnt little hope of justice at the hands of onr own Government. If we 
•appeal to our own Government, we are sure to he met with the reply that the British Indian Go- . 
vernment has done its best to secure the interests of the subjects in South Africa, and it being a 
question of State policy,, .it can do no more. So our only hope of snecess depends entirely npon a 
national appeal reaching the ears of Englishmen at home, whose sense of justice is not pervert- 

• ed and not contaminated by the slavery-producing atmosphere of Africa or the tyranny-pro*- 
r during atmosphere of India. ( Cheers . ) Let us appeal in the name of our ancient and holy 
. nation to Englishmen at home. Let not posterity record its verdict that India was exposed to 
the contempt of the world ; that, it was a nation of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water M 
,and that by sanctioning certain measures either directly or indirectly, either consciously or nn- 
-conedously, Indians showed to the world that they were a nation of slaves, ( Cheers. ) 

Mb. Yithal Laxmak ( Gulburga ) supported the motion in a speech in Hindusthani, 
-of which the following is a translation:— 

. , Mb. Yithal Laxjjan said : — Mr. President, Brother-delegates, ladies and gcntle- 
pien,— Certain subjects of that Government, that fully understands principles of justice and hu- 
man rights, the sword of • whose enlightened principles is ablaze all over the world and which 
±8 fondly devoted to the Goddess of Liberty, complain that they are persecuted and oppressed, 
that their liberty is interfered with, and that jnsticeis denied to them. This may appear, 
strange to you at first, but when the facts are closely looked into, the strangeness thereof will at 
pnee disappear. We quite admit that the British Government haa reached its zenith of poli- 
tical advancement and that its politicians are experts in the art of keeping peace, in territories 
subject to them ] but unfortunately their idea of justice becomes changed and one-sided, when 

• their Indian subjects arc concerned; wherever these snbjects may he, in India or elsewhere, their 
misfortunes follow them like their very shadow. ( Applause. ) It is a fact known to you that, 
Him Europeans, some Indians also' have settled in South Africa. The same British Govern- 
ment guards the liberty of both these communities — a Government that has solemnly declared 
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Tbinl Day, to oil its Indian subjects that their rights, cusfmns &c. wiH not be interfered v^ith, Even this 

___ promise has not been kept, let alone that of 1858. ( Applause. ) Why may ive not then say 

, that the assnrances given by the British Government are merely nominal, intended more to adorn 

Indian Settlers in on w tich they are written than for serving any practical purpose ? By the one-sided 

Sooth A&ica. in ( m * s ) representation of the European settlers, our Indian brethren of South Africa are being op- 
. _ pressed. Not only is their trade interfered with, but even their independence is 'jnvaded. Geutle- 

Mp it. men, to say that because colour differs, laws also should differ is very strange^ 'Who will deny 
the fact that that Government which denies its people the liberty of settling in waste tracts con- 
. aiders them worse than those animals that freely roam in the forests ? For a Government, which- 

has spent lacs of rupees and lost hundreds of lives in.the emancipation of slaves, to treat free 
born subjects as slaves is a really shameful thing. Again, there is no denying the fact that 
the British Government is jnst ; but there is no deuying also / the fact that where the ques- 
tion of race comes, justice is set aside, or is at least one-sided. £ Cheers. ), I beg, gentlemen, 
to conclude by respectfully begging of ^ the British Government; to consider impartially the me- 
morial of onr fellow countrvmenof South Africa. ■ } 

. ■ - . . ■■■ 

Tan President : — The resolution has been properly moved, seconded, and supported- 

Let those who are in favonr of it - hold up their hands. ( yin'ces. Ally All. ) The resolution is 
carried unanimously. > 
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The President : — I now call npon Hr. B. N. Mmlholkar to move the next resolution. 

• . ' ';r . ■ • • 

. , •* * “ *• 

Hr. B. N. Mudholkar (JBerar ), who proposed the tenth resolution, said:— Mr. Presi- 
dent, brother-delegates, ladies and gentlemen, — The resolution, which I have the honour to- 
lay before you, deals with a subject which has come before the Congress for the first time. It 
rnns thus : — , 

» •*' l \ t . :* * ' 1 

“ That in the opinion of this Congress, any proposal to restrict the right of private alienation 
of lands by legislation as a remedy for the relief of agricultural indebtedness, -will be a most retrograde 
measure, and will in its distant consequences not only -check improvement, hot rednoe the agricultural? 
population to a condition of still greater helplessness. , The indebtedness of the agricultural classes, 
arises partly from their ignorance and partly from the application of a too rigid system of fixed revenue 
assessments which takes little account of the fluctuating conditions of agriculture in many parts of India;, 
and the true remedy mnst be sought, in the spread of general education and a relaxation of the rigidity 
of the present system of the revenue collections in those parts of the oountry, where the permanent set- 
tlement does not obtain. " 


The question, with which this proposition deals, is an intricate and difficult one, and 
the literature on the subject is voluminous and it is not possible within the short space of time 
at my command tb do more than merely touch the fringe of the subject and indicate briefly the' 
reasons which warrant the proposal I submit for your consideration. Gentlemen, the agricul- 
tural problem is the question of questions with ns. India is an agricultural country. The mass 
of its population is dependent npon land. The poverty and indebtedness of this class have been- 
for many years past growing, are growing now, and will, unless proper measures are taken, con- 
tinue to increase till they bring about a condition of things fraught with the most serious con- 
sequences to Government and the governed alike, On account of this growing poverty and in- 
debtedness, the peasant class is gradually losing its hold over la-ud and it is passiog from the 
agricultural to the non-ngricultural classes. Gentlemen, I am one of those who hold with the 
poet that 

** 111 fares the land, to hastening ills ft prey, * • 

“ "Where wealth accumulates and men decays 



\ 
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“ Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade, 

V ' A breath can make them as a breath has made, 
r But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

^ When once destroyed, can never be supplied. ” ( Cheers. ) 

v : V, l\ . 

- “ The peasant class forms the backbone of the country, and I am quite sure that every 
one in this assembly, whether he belongs to the capitalist class or the land-owning class, feels 
Sympathy for^hem. During the last twenty-five years, in the Panjaubas much as 10 per cent, of 
proprietary land was transferred by private sales alone. Mortgages and sales in execution of 
decrees and sales for arrears of revenue have also a large percentage to their credit. During 
ihe last few years it is calculated that nearly a million and a half acres were transferred annual- 
ly in that, province by sale, mortgage, exchange, gift &c- In the N. W. P. and Oudh, nearly a 
million acres are transferred by permanent transfers. In the Central Provinces, over eight hun- 
dred thousand acres are so transferred ; in Berar over a hundred thousand ; and in Madras 
nearly half a million. Some of these transfers are from agriculturists to agriculturists. The 
exact extent to which non-agriculturists are ousting agriculturists has to bo verified for the 
country generally^ But there is sufficient evidence that in parts of the Panjaub and other pro- 
vinces also, the cultivating class is being considerably displaced by the capitalist class. This re- 
daction of the proprietary or semi-proprietary cultivators from their position of owners or par- 
tial owners to mere tenants at will is undoubtedly an undesirable thing, and it has attracted the 
attention of Government. So far as efforts have to be made to remedy this evil we are entirely 
at one with Government. Amongst the. remedies proposed, however, is one, which far from 
ameliorating the condition of the landed classes, will aggravate their difficulties, and will prove 
disastrous in its effects both on them and on the country generally. It is suggested that the 
right of private alienation of land should be taken away and that laud should be declared in- 
alienable. Let ns examine wbat this proposal means, and then we can realise its serious nature 
and the danger it involves. 

- ; r.t "> ■ -• • • • i • ■ • . 

;C-v-Now an the first place, it involves a breach of faith and a confiscation of property so 
universal that the British Government, strong though it is, ought not to court the grave and 
wide discontent which it is sore to arouse. Whether land was alienable in the pre-British 
period is not ^question of much practical importance. In the British period from 1793 down- 
wards, by legislative measures and by proclamations have the Government expressly and in the 
clearest language given or recognised a heritable and transferable right to land-holders. Sec- 
tion 9 of Regulation I of 1793 states: “ That no doubt may be entertained whether proprietors 
of land are entitled, under the existing regulations, to dispose of their estates without the pre- 
vious sanction of Government, the Governor-General in Council notifies to the Zamincfors, in- 
dependent taiukdars, and other actual proprietors of land that they are privileged to transfer, to 
whomsoever they think proper, by sale, gift, or otherwise, their property rights in the whole or 
any portion of their respective estates without applying to Government for its sanction to the 
transfer and that all such transfers shall be held valid. ” Subordinate permanent tenures have 
in 1819 and 1885 been declared to be transferable. In the North-Western Provinces in the Benares 
division, which has a permanent settlement, a regulation of 1795 declared the transfera- 
bility of laud in words exactly .similar to those jast quoted. In the other parts of that Presi- 
dency, from the settlement of 1822 the right of transfer has bgen acknowledged. To the Ondh 
Taiukdars the Government expressly granted in 1859 a permanent, hereditary, and transferable 
proprietary right. In Bombay, for the express purpose of getting rid of impoverished cultiva- 
tors and substituting in their places men of money, intelligence and energy, nnreetricted power of 
transfer was conferred on all occupants of land. Section XXXVI of Act I of 1805 decl.ires the 
right of occupancy ‘‘ to be a transferable and heritable property. ” In Berar, the Settlement 
Rales give the same right. Iu Madias, in the permanently settled estates, so for back as 1802 
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the proprietors were recognised to have “ free liberty to transfer ’’ their land to whomsoever they 
pleased and ia the ryotwari areas the right has been recognised from 1807. In the Paojauh^ 
the right to transfer has been recognised from the time that the Province was taken over. In 
the Central Provinces, a proclamation of 1854 conferred the right of free transfer on nialgnzars. 

It is this right, deliberately recognised or conferred so long ago, on the faith of which 
millions of people during, the period of two or three generations have made settlements of pro- 
perty or spent vast sums of money, that is now proposed to be taken away or restricted. Such 
an interference would be not only a violation of expectations raised and a breach of faith, hut 
confiscation pare and simple, which no civilised and jnst Government would be justified in 
resorting to for a moment. We must ask Government to pause and consider the consequences 
of sack a measure. Responsible Officers of Government hold that in the mutiny of 1857 the 
disturbances in the North-Western Provinces were in no small measure doe to the transfer of 
land. Sir George Campbell said : “ If the land in the Panjanb had been transferred, as that of 
the North-Western Provinces had been, it is quite certain we shonld not be here.” Mr. James, 
Commissioner of Sind, whose antipathy to the educated classes is well-known, writes of the 
Deccan peasantry : — “ Onr overwhelming power makes them, feel the hopelessness, of rebel- 
lion, and their lot of late years, I make no donbt, has materially improved owing to the general 
progress of the country. . But I can easily conceive that a time may come when r the Deccan is 
denuded of troops and the British arms have sustained a reverse, and then we may see the long 
smouldering discontent fanned into a flame. ” (Hear, hear-. ) ' . 


; Gentlemen, if these are the consequences of partial loss of land, what may we not dread 
from a confiscatory measure extending over the whole conntry ? We therefore ask Government 
to reject a proposal fraught with so great a danger. We appeal to Government because we arc 
loyal. Let our opponents say what they will, there is no man in this assembly, po man of edn-r 
cation and sense in the country, who is not loyal to the British Government and the British 
people. Oar loyalty is based on the sure foundations of an enlightened and wise self-interest. 
It is because we feel that our very existence is bound up with the maintenance and permanence 
of British Rule that we are loyal. As members of society who have a vital stake in the main- 
tenance of order, we appeal to Government not to lend its countenance to a measure which will 
provoke the greatest discontent, and we fervently trust that onr appeal shall not go in vain. 
(C/wers.) . . .... . 

Besides this grave political and administrative danger . which it involves, there are 
economical disadvantages which are sure to result from the abolition of the right of transfer. 
It is not possible to do any thing more than merely briefly indicate them. The attendant eco- 
nomic evils would be 1st, that it will deprive agriculturists of all credit j 2nd, that it will de- 
prive them of stimulus to work— very little incentive would be left, to them -for! making imr 
provements ; 3rdly, that it will lead to minute subdivision. There are some people, who con-: , 
template with equanimity the loss of the ryoVs credit, thinking th at it is his credit which is at 
the root of his indebtedness. It has to be pointed out that ip the first place the measure 
would affect not only the small holders, who, according to the assumption ; 0 f -these gentlemen,/ 
abuse the facilities for raising mooey which they have from the possession bf land and for whom 
it is mainly that protective measures are required ; but that it would affect the-Zamindars, Mat 
guzars, and other large land-owners also-. Because some men among them abuse their credit, 
why should the credit of all be curtailed ? Then again numerous'instan ces ean.be quoted where 
laud-holders were enabled to tide over financial crises by the help of the credit they .had, from 
their possession of and control over land. Then' with regard to peasant proprietors also, it 
ought to be borne in mind that it is this credit which enables these men to pay Government 
revenue^ Take away this credit and Government revenue will be diffigult to he realised* . - 
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: : r • " - ‘With regard to Uie second objection mentioned above, I would quote two authorities; 

In a. note prepared under the directions of Sir William Muir in 1873, it is said :■ « the only 
security being movable property, booses, standing crops and so on, a man wonld be com- 
pelled to pledge these and we should see what has been illustrated in Jhonsi. The. debtor 
would become the slave of his creditor ; the annual profit of his land would he swept by 
the money-lender in payment not of the principal, but of the annual accumulation of interest. ” 
You would retain your proprietors on the land, no doubt, but you wonld take from them all that - 
makes land worth having. • t 

- * 1* The Famine Commission, in describing the . state of things under Native rule, con- 
cluded that, “ though the cultivator ( in the absence of any power of obtaining loans on the 
security of his holding ) was never deeply involved, he was seldom free from debt, and lived 
the life of a contented serf, exempt from the risks and responsibilities which accompany the » 
possession of independent rights, hut also without any stimulus to raise himself or to improve 
his position.*' Over and above all these objections, there is the conclusive objection that this 
procedure has the singular merit of not removing the evil hut of aggravating it, and of not' 
solving the Teal difficulty. When a man is poor, is heavily steeped in debt, is it the proper me- 
thod to deprive him of what valuable things he has got ? Is the new gospel to be that he that 
hath little, let him be deprived of thatlittle P 
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V Then again what is the cause of these transfers ? ‘ Indebtedness ’ is the answer. And 
what is this indebtedness due to ? Speaking dispassionately it is due hot to one* cause. It is 
partly due to ignorance and improvidence of the men themselves, to the unsuitability of the ex- 
isting law and legal machinery and last but not least to the pressure of the Government land 
revenue demand and the rigidity of the revenue system. Remove the causes, nnd the evils 
whiGh result therefrom will-of themselves disappear; The Indians have such a love for land 
that he -sane man will say ' that they sell or mortgage them in sheer wantonness. It is the 
Causes which bring about indebtedness which must be attacked. There is a fashion of making. 
Slbo much of the extravagant expenditure in marriages and funerals. So fur as the peasant 
Class is concerned, the very minute and exhaustive enquiries made by the Deccan Ryots Com-- 
mission show ‘Hhafc undhe prominence has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other 
festivals as a cause of the ryot’s indebtedness/’ Improvidence no doubt exists ; but, as the Com- 
mission points out, “it consists more in the short-sighted imprudence of an ignorant class ready 
to relieve present necessity by discounting -future in® me on any terms, and unable to realize the 
c&asequences of obligations foolishly contracted, than in an extravagant expenditure dr mis- 
application of income; * - - • ‘ ' 

1 * - . *,'• ‘.'l - . . V* .. . • * 

i .i ’-I- ' There is also no doubt that advantage istaken of the improvidence, ignorance, simpli- 
city, and necessities -Of the ryot by the lower order of money-lenders, and that the summary 
methods of the. Small Causes Court and other unsuitable provisions of the Civ3 Law about in-- _ 
ter eat, evidence and contract greatly help to intensify this indebtedness. The first and the most 
e ffic acious remedy and the one which ia absolutely necessary, if any real permanent good is to be' 
aebieved, is edueatioa^-a rational, practiced education— which will remove the ignorance which' 
ia the mother- of so much evil, - _In the meantime changes will have to be -made in the substan- 
tive and adjective Law in the light of the experience afforded by the working of the Deccan 
Agriculturists* Relief Aeti. Changes m the Law, are, as is well pointed out, only palliatives, not 
remedies. The one thing, .which nloDg with education is most urgently needed, is a less press- 
ing and -rigid revenue system. - When the Deccaii Agricaltarhts’ Relief Act was introduced in 
the Legislative Council more than 16 ycars-Ago, *^ir Theodore Hope admitted that “ to our * 
revenue- system must in -candour be ascribed some share lii the indebtedness of the ryot. ” Lord 
Lytton made a dinular admission.- And though 1-6 vears have passed, what have the Govern- 
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ment done in these Districts to diminish the burthens of -the . revenue land, assessment or to 
mitigate the rigour of the present system ? In good season, in badseason, before the appointed 
day the Government revenue must be paid. Even daring the dire ; yeits of the famine, when 
millions died, was the land revenue realised by a free use of compulsory processes. The Deccau 
Ryots Commissions, the Commission of 1891-92 appointed to enquire into the working of the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the Famine Commission and' several officers' of Government have 
brought to light the grave defects of the land revenue system; and yet very little has been, done 
by Government to carry ont the executive reforms, which their own officers have pointed oat- as 
absolutely necessary. Instead of carrying them oaf in a spirit of generosity and removing the 
grea,t difficulties which their own action put in the way of the ryot, what now Government are 
proposing to do is to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. Gentlemen, it is our duty to point 
out to Government the unwisdom of this coarse and the disastrous results which are sure to 
follow from it. And I fervently hope and trnst that wiser counsels will prevail, and that an 
act, involving injustice, breach of faith and confiscations, will not be perpetrated. ( Cheers. ) 


Mb. R. P. Kabandikkb ( Satora ) said : — Mr. President and gentlemen, X am not 
going to make any attempt to stir you up, bnt I ask you to listen thoughtfully to what few 
words I have to address to yon. I am simply going to place before yon the importance of the 
resolution which affects eighty-two per cent, of the agricultural population. The first point, 
which I will address myself to, is the right of private alienation. Those who have stndied 
the history of the Mnharastra, particularly as described by Mount Stuart Elphinstone, in whose 
steps our respected Governor has promised to walk — (Cheers .) — will find that' he described 
in the year 1821, in language which is very forcible, that the tenure of land in India was con- 
sidered most generally to be a permanent one : that means the idea of alienation. . They had a 
saleable interest in the property. I need not allude to any other circumstances which have 
given rise to this conception which his utterances had in the mind of the agricnltnrists7~ 
namely, that they have a hereditary right in the tenure of the land they possess. Having' dis- 
posed of this first point, I will come to the other which relates to the rigidity of the realization* 
of the revenue. On this point I need not dilate at any length, because it has been solved 
by the most ardent efforts on the part of the "Commission appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act.. They have come to the conclusion, . along with Mr.-: 
Kulkar, that it is to that rigidity that the indebtedness of the agriculturists is largely 
traceable. The farther thing I have to place before you is one or two quotations from the- 
report of the Relief Commission. - In that they have referred to the opinion of „ Sir Theodore 
Hope, who was the member in charge of the Deccan Relief Bill, when it was .introduced in the- 
Council, and he admitted there “ that to our revenue system must in candour be ascribed 
some share in the indebtedness of the ryot” You will further see that the Commission say in their 
Report, part III, B there is no doubt that the rigidity is one of the- main causes which lead the- 
Ryots into their debts.” The point is, if we have these circumstances in our favour, we need not- 
go and search for better evidence. Having established- the fact that the rigidity in the mat- 
ter of the realization of land revenae has much to do with the indebtedness of the agricultural 
class, I think we have got strong grounds for proposing such a. resolution as that now put for- 
ward and which in the absence of Mr. KJbare I have the greatest pleasure m seconding. Our 
_ prayer is that the true remedy must be sought in the spread of general education and a relaxa- 
tion of the rigidity of the present system of revenae collection in those parts of the country, 
where the permanent settlement does not obtain. My friend, who proposed it, has told yon bow 
education would play an important part in the matter of enlightening the agriculturists gene- 
rally with reference to their economy. We have to think of three things first the sale of 
land; secondly with reference to the instalments and thirdly the vacating of land. With 
respect to the first point, the Commissioners say that though a’ creditor could not be- 
allowed to sell a property, they would allow the Land Revenue Code to retain a section to the 
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effect. When the thing comes to finding onfc the fault of others, one is very assiduous 
in doing it> but here when the matter is one between the agricoltarist and the creditor 
they say “do -not sell this mon 7 s land becanse he is an agriculturist.” With re- 
ferenee to the revenue collection, it gives the Collector power to sell- the land and ask* 
ft man to vacate it. The second point is. with regard to jndgmeut-debts. The Com- 
mission say that when people say that they have got no fixed income, it is absnrd to expect 
them to be ready to pay fixed instalments. As to judgment-debts I ask why 
.should not the same principle be extended to the debts drie for assessment. The third point is 
in respect to the vacating of land when there are disputes between landlord and tenant. The . 
Commission say this is a final cause that must be provided against. If this is so, why should 
not the same Land Revenue Code contain a section with reference to this matter P On all these 
three points I think we have very fair grounds for proposing this resolution which I have the 
greatest pleasure in seconding and 1 hope you will carry it with acclamation. 

' The President : — Let those who are in favour of this resolution hold up their hands. 

{ Voices., All. All . ) The resolution is carried nnanimonsly. 

*-• . The President I now call npon Mr. V. R. Nato to move the XI Resolution. 

• - - ■ Mr. V. R. Rath ( Belgaon ), in moving the eleventh resolution, said : — Mr. President 
and brother-delegates, the resolution 1 have to move is as follows : — 

♦ 

“ That this Congress notes with satisfaction that the right of interpellation, vested in non- 
official members of the Legislative Councils, has, on the whole, been exercised in a spirit of moderation, 
which has secured the approval of the authorities here and in England ; and the Congress, being of 
{opinion that the practical utility of interpellations would be greatly enhanoed, if the members putting 
them were allowed to preface their questions by a short explanation of the reasons for them, nrges that 
tb9 right to make such explanations ought to be granted.” 

•• - The proposition now placed before yon is no doubt of a formal character. Still I wish 
it bad been placed in abler bands than mine. But I obey the President and stand before you 
to propose it. Yon are aware that nnder the Indian Councils 7 Act 1893, a new right was con- 
ferred on members of the Legislative Conned and that right was that the Governor-General 
might frame rales to allow members to ask questions on the administrative policy of the - Go- 
vernment and npon other points touching the public interest. Now the language of the Act 
itself is very important and I must tell you that this language allows great latitude to the Go- 
vernor-General to grant our farther demand. The language is this : “ The Governor- 
General of India may from time to time make rules, authorising at any meeting 
of the- Governor-General’s Council for the purpose of making laws and regulations, the 
discussion of the annual financial statement of the Governor-General-in-Council and the 
asking of questions, but under such conditions and restrictions as shall be in the said 
rales prescribed and declared.” The rules are to be framed by the Governor-Ge- 
neral, and Parliament have not laid down any hard and fast rule to bind the hands of 
his Excellency the Viceroy ; therefore our demand iB that the roles now framed do not servo 
the purpose for which they were framed and this can be easily proved by various instances that 
have occorred. Bat before I come to these instances, I most tell you this proposition is one of 
the Congress triumphs and the Congress must feel gratified in passing it becanse it is the se- 
cond logical sequence of the great liberty for which they fought for years. The first resolution 
was to grant the right of interpellation and the second is a logical sequence to the first. You 
will find that Bince the right and privilege was granted to the members of the Legislative 
Council— in fact yon must have seen that since it was granted that not only in Bombaybnt in 
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almos t ull the local Legislative Conncils in other Provinces and even in the Supreme Legislativ 
Council itself, members have exercised that right in a moderate . sjnrifc, and though our critics 
have stated that the rules were a weapon in the hands of the political agitators in India, they 
are sil en ced by the way in which the questions put to Government fro m time to time are answer- 
ed. As was only to he expected, it was inconvenient for Government to give satisfactory replies. 
On some occasions, it was not proper to give direct replie3j and in reference to others, the ques- 
tions being late, it was not possible to give direct replies. It was only natural to expect such 
replies as his Excellency was trying to get information, ox that he referred a member to such 
and such an answer given to another question.. Such laconic replies asare received are not the 
direct resnlt of immoderation on the part of members hot they are due to members not giving 
sufficient information to Government which it is not possible under the rules for Hon. Members 
to place in the hands of Government. The rules in Bombay are the same as elsewhere and one 
of them is as follows : — “ Questions must be so framed as to be merely requests for information 
and mnst not be in an argumentative or hypothetical form.” Consequently oar representatives 
in the Le gislati ve Councils have found it very difficult to so frame their questions and to con- 
vey at the same time their meaning, and the reasons for which the questions are put, the result 
being that Government find it difficult to give direct replies and sometimes those replies are 
not at all to the point. Another rale is that “ the President may disallow any question without 
giving any reason other than that it cannot be answered consistently with the public interest. ” 
This is a very great power to place in the hands of the Governor-in-Council, but if Government 
were aware of the object of the questioner, then such an answer would not have to be given. 
Unfortunately, however, the questions have to be framed in a manner which is not argumentative; 
therefore a member cannot express his meaning-properly and that is the experience of several 
members. In this connection I may refer to what happened at the last session of the Bombay Le- 
gislative Council. One of the questions put by the Hon Mr. Mehta with regard to the music rules 
was answered in a way which showed clearly that the general object of the question was not pro- 
perly understood. The same could be said with regard to a question asked by Mr. Khare. I could 
give several more instances, but it is not necessary. Ton will find that the present rules framed 
by the Viceroy are only temporary rules and the experience of two years shows that there is 
a necessity for farther modifying, hat not modifying thepa in the sense that, it was rumoured 
they were to he modified. At one time the rumour was very strong jthat "Government wonted 
to curtail the privilege, but no such fear need exist and .everywhere we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have won the applause of those who look with sympathy: on oar move- 
ment and keenly follow the work in tiie Legislative Councils carried on by/ the leaders of onr 
public opinion. Hot only has the worthy President quoted to you the opinion of Sir William 
Hunter and Sir Charles Elliot but 1 will give another instance— the opinion -of our great enemy,, 
.tie archangel of onr enemies — I mean the Fiomer of Allahabad— ^who r also had ft 
word of praise to say for ns and admitted, when a question.’ was put .in the Madras 
Legislative Council with respect to the conduct of - a member of Government, that the 
answer given was unsatisfactory and that the right which , was conferr-edon the member 
was highly needed. Such being the case; there is no question now that the right was properly 
given ; it was properly exercised, and everywhere it is Shown that • the right , has not been 
abused in any way. Oqr next demand^ therefore is that members shouldbc 'allowed to preface 
their questions by short explanations of th$ reasons fcr them, 'In', this • connection, I • must 
tell you that the very idea of putting questions in the Councils is borrowed .from' the procedure 
of the House of Commons. There a member puts a question and if the -answer is not satisfac- 
tory, he is allowed to put other questions by way of explanation,., so -as. to make his meaning 
more clear. In the House of Lords the practice is a member putting a question is to make ft 
speech after he has put his question to explain his meaning and thereby the object he had in 
view in patting the question is made clear. The .demand we make from this platform iB not 
to be allowed to put question after question, for it is very difficult for Hon.- .member? to go on 
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•questioning Government on the seme point and it is difficult for them to give reedy and right 
answers. What we want is that Hon. members should be allowed to send in short prefatory 
notes to the questions when they submit them before the meeting is held. If that be done. 
Government would understand the object of the questioner and would be in a position to give 
proper replies to his questions. And this demand, which was before Government when they 
framed the act which has conferred this great privilege upon us, is a limited and reasonable one 
and the granting ofit will not only be in the interest of the public but ' will sejve the cause 
Of Government also ; for it will stop the unpleasant discussions that take place and it will 
atop unpleasant remarks being passed on Government as to their not giving satisfactory replies 
to questions asked. Therefore I urge Upon you to pass this resolution which is of a formal cha- 
racter and to simply give yoor support to the similar resolution which was passed by the Bom- * 
bay Provincial Conference and. a9k Government to grant this farther right which will be very 
•useful to both the parties concerned. ( C/ieers. ) 
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Me. N. V. Gokhale (Bombay) said ? — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, my pre- . Mb. N. V. 
decessor has made my work much- easier, and I should be quite unwilling, Gorham. 

after the - warning given by the President, to enter into the details of the qnestion. — 

Further -more I feel that Owing to indisposition, I am unable, to do justice to the* 
subject:; therefore, my observations will be few. The late Baja .Sir T. Madhavrao, perhaps the 
greatest, statesman- modern India has known, observed that the Congress movement was one of 
the greatest triumphs of the British administration. Yon will also agree with me in saying that 
the reform, of the Legislative. Councils is the soundest triumph of the Congress movement. 

The most promising and beneficent feature of that reform is the right of interpellation which 
has been conferred upon the people of India by Parliament. I call it most promising, because 
I .feel that the exercise of that right is fraught ; with very far-reaching consequences. I 
also say it is . most beneficent, hscause in a country governed by a secret and irres- 
ponsible bureaucracy, no greater, 'no . more powerful instrument can be placed in the 
hands of the people than the fight of interpellation. In .our own Presidency, since 
bhe Council was re-organised, more than two hundred questions have been asked, 
md you -will find throughout ' the Presidency that the interpellations have exercised 
\ very desirable- effect and that is a circumstance on which we may fairly congratulate our- 
selves. It is also still more gratifying that an autocratic raler like Sir Charles Elliot 
has expressed his satisfaction that the members of Council have exercised the right in a spirit 
of discrimination and moderation. This is high praise indeed ; hat it is well deserved and I have 
do doubt the 7 Congress now here assembled will also express their approbation in an unmistak- 
able manner of the conduct of our representatives in the Legislative Council, Thu right that has 
been given os is no doubt powerful for good ; but at the same time you. find a tendency and a 
3isti.net tendency op the part of a bureaucratic Government to cut away that light by methods 
which I cannot. help calling insidious subterfuges andrtherefore it is proposed in this resolution 
hat Government should be asked to remove the restrictions which surround the exercise of the 
right and .that members should be given an opportunity of explaining the true meaning and 
scope of the questions which are put by them to Government. The concession we are asking 
for is in the right direction and Government need not be afraid of any dangers proceeding 
from a concession of the prayer which is embodied in the resolution. If the prayer were granted, * 

[have not the least doubt that the comfort and happiness of many of onr countrymen would 
be more folly ensured, and that the granting of the prayer wonld place on a solid and stable ’ 
ionndation the freedom and liberty of many of her Majesty’s subjects. ( Cheers* ) 


. Mr, P, S, SiyAgWA^ry Aitab (Madras), in supporting the preposition, said rJIf. Presi- Ms. ®* Stta- 
lent $nd gentlemen, the arguments in favor of the^wpesition which I rise bo support have been Aiva*, 

i0 well put forth by the gentlemen who hfrve preceded me that it is unnecessary far me to do more 
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than refer to an incident in the Madras Legislative Council which shows the necessity for thf* 
reform. Ton may remember that at the time when the system of interpellation was abont to be- 
introduced, doubts were expressed whether, having regard to the fact that our Legislative Councils 
can only meet for the transaction of legislative business, sufficient opportunities would be given 
for the exercise of the privilege. . Mr. George Rusell, the then TJnder-Secretary .of .State for 
India, said from his place in Parliament that there would he no difficulty in providing for such 
opportunities and that arrangements would be made for the necessary facilities. My friend, the 
Hon. Mr. N. Snbba Rao, put a question in the Madras Legislative Council on this subject which 
he prefaced with a few explanatory remarks. He referred to the promise of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State and asked whether, having regard to that promise,, the Madras Government would 
make any, and if soj what arrangements for providing opportunities for interpellation and whe- 
ther the Government would return from the Hills in August instead of October so as to allow 
more meetings to be held. .The Government of Madras quietly cut out the whole of the expla- 
nation and introduction and answered the question in the negative ; completely ignoring the 
promise of the Undersecretary of. State. The question, as it appeared in public, was criticised 
in the Anglo-Indian Press and my friend was blamed for having put a very absurd question. If 
the introductory remarks had been allowed to appear with the question, it would not have been 
possible to criticise it. This incident shows yon how necessary it is that this concession which we 
now ask for should be granted. It may be said that the' concession, if granted, would he liable 
to be abused and that Honorable members would take advantage of it to 'inflict long speeches 
on the Council. Bat the possibility of abnse is no argument against the concession and it is 
quite easy to devise checks and safeguards by some limitation of time or other means. I have 
therefore no hesitation in commending the proposition to your acceptance. ( Cheers. ) 

The President : — Gentlemen, the eleventh resolution has been duly proposed, se- 
conded and supported. Those who are in favour Bhould hold up their hands. . ( All , all. ), 
The resolution is carried unanimously. . :■ 

' The President : — The next resolution will be moved by Dr. Bahadurji. 

Dr. K..JT. Bahadtjbjee (Bombay), in submitting the twelfth resolution, said:— 
Mr. President and brother-delegates, the resolution which has been entrusted to my care mns- 
thns : — 

• • . . ' \ 

• . ■’ / , * ■ 

“ ( « ) That this Congress notices with satisfaction thi&t its views in regard to the urgency 
and lines of reform in regard to die condition of the Civil and Military Medical services of the country 
are being endorsed in isflaential Medical and Military circles, and that in the interests of the public, 
Medical Science and the Profession, as also in the cause of eoonomio administration, this Congress onca 
again affirms (1) that there should be only one Military Medical Servioe with two branches, one for the- 
European army and another for native troops, worked on identical lines j (2) that .the Civil Medical 
Service of the oonntzy should be reconstituted a distinct and independent Medical Service, wholly de- 
tached from its present Military connection and recruited from the open profession of Medicine in India 
and elsewhere, with a due leaning to the utilization of indigenous talent, other things being equal. 

(5) This Congress further affirms that the status and olauns of Civil Assistant Surgeons 
and Hospital Assistants require thorough and open inquiry with a view to the redressing of long- 
standing anomalies and consequent grievances ; and the Congress notices with regret that in their re- ' 
cent scheme of reorganisation of the Chemical Analyser's department, the oft-admitted olnimn of Assis- 
tant Chemical Analysers have been apparently overlooked by Government.” 

This time, two years ago, I had the privilege to address my educated brethren ‘from 
all India on this subject at their yearly Convention at Lahore. And it is a matter for sincere 
congratulation that within this short pe riod the subject, by reason of its importance and 
urgency, has hot only occupied a fair share of public thought-, but secured to itself that measure 
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of interest and sympathy in influential circles, which bids ns hope for ft speedy adoption of - the 
great reform. It would he idle and foolish to suggest that all that we have said and done to 
promote the cause we have at heart has been in a spirit of pare opposition or unreasoning 
hostility to our Government. On the contrary, it has been in a - spirit of friendliness and out 
of regard for the good government of the country that we have pointed out and prayed for the 
removal of those serious blots .in the medical administration of the country, which, besides 
' being prejudicial to the interest of the pnhlic and the cause of medical science, do such gross 
injustice to the real intentions and policy of onr Government. For we cannot for a moment 
imagine that a -Government, based on the principle of humanity and righteousness, as the 
British Government undoubtedly is, would deliberately set to work to rear up its hospitals and 
medical colleges, and its scientific institutions solely or primarily for the purpose of quartering 
there supernumerary medical soldiers, or *•* military medical reserve, ” as it is fondly called by 
some. - And yet that is exactly the state of things that has worked itself out in regard 'to the 
medical administration of the country. And* I am not so snre that we onrselves are not to 
blame to some extent, at any rate; for not having drawn dne attention to the root of the whole 
evil, namely, the anomalous constitution of the military and civil medical services, at its 
birth, or at least before it grew to such large proportions. May be, -there was no Congress 
then, or that evils at their early beginnings remain unnoticed, because of their small dimen- 
. 'sions. I need -not once- again enter into the details of onr subject, which, as yon 
already know, has ah important bearing' on that mixed aud vexing item of 
military expenditure, and on the cause of medical education * and science, the pro- 
gress of which forms at once the pride and glory of every civilized administration. As yon 
are all aware, the military element played an important part in almost every State department 
in the early histoiy of onr Government. Bnt as time wore on, the various departments shook 
oft* t heir military connection, aud began to lead independent lives. Only, nufortnnately, 
the^cTvil medical department of the State has yet to do it, and conform itself to the 
requirements of the times. Military medical men in the country — and they were then the 
only availablVmedicol men versed in Western medieal science — had to be requisitioned in 
the beginning for th«.. organization of the medical department of the State and the country 
owes a heavy debt of gratitude to illustrious members of the military Indian Medical Service 
who helped Government to build np the early beginnings of the various departments of medical 
relief and science, with devotion to the cause of their science and loyalty to the interests of 
suffering humanity, The system of obtaining military medical loans for the work of the civil 

medical department was, no doubt, a necessity in the early times ; but whatever its necessity 
then, with the rapid expansion and development of the various and*special branches of the civil 
medical department, the military loan system ought to have stopped. Why, the mili- 
tary medical department -wants for its own work only about half of the number of men that 
it lends to the civil branch 1 -• This very growth of the civil department, let alone its growing 
needs, pleads for its independent life and recruitment suited to its wants. And here again he 
ib acknowledged to the lasting credit of those great and good members, of the military medical 
service itself, who, rising superior to all considerations of mere selfish service gains, plainly and 

boldly said “ No,” when the question was directly put to them by their leader, who seemed to 

have .more regard for the iuterest of his service than his science and his profession -whether 
they would like all medical and scientifio appointments to be reserved for members of their .ser- 
vice. Unfortunately, however, their voice was not heeded and the anomalous system took birth 
and grew. And what has this system come to mean in these days ? I will not speak to yon here 
in my own words about it, bnt will speak to yon in the words of Mr. Ernest Hart^ an eminenr 
authority, who, as yon are all aware, has spoken them after he saw things with his own eyes, 
and made a personal study of the question last year in our country. “ The military medico men, 
says Mr. Hart, “ had learnt their work as army surgeons at Netley, bnt what preparations a( 
they made for the diverse duties which came within the range of the Government medical 
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service in India ? The ludian medical service man seems to he expected by Government to 
lie fit for any post that may he vacant — he is assumed to he equally fit to he iu charge of a 
lunatic asylum, and, in the capacity of Sanitary Commissioner, to supervise the sanitation of a 
province, though the chances are that he has had no special training for either post. It is a 
bizarre and stereotyped system nnder -which men who are trained for work of one kind -are put 
to work of quite another kind, and work their way up by mere seniority, with the resnlt that 
not only are .the responsible sanitary reports no more than mere clerks* work, telling that then 
was an epidemic at. such and such a place, and so many people died of it, hut measures of vital 
importance ( I am still quoting Mr. Hail ) to the health of the community were either neg- 
lected or imperfectly carried out. ” No wonder, then that ' he condemns the system as 
radically wrong, and this is no soft impeachment. Thus then o.ur cry that onr present 
system^ of civil .medical administration, embracing the departments’ of medical science, and 
education and sanitation, is not only anomalous but indefensible in principle and ’mis 1 " 
chievons in practice has now come to be recognised as reasonable and well founded. ( Cheers. ) 
Like all monopolies, the Indian medical service monopoly, whereby, every outsider, whatever 
his ability and qualification, -is denied, admission to the fields of -scientific work. and 
teaching in the hospitals, colleges .and laboratories by . the mete 'fact . of his not being 
a snrgeon-captain, major, or colonel but only a doctor of medicine, gives absolutely no chance 
whatever for the growth of an indigenous scientific medical profession in the country. For all our 
medical students, after the required period of study, and the obtaining of .their tmiversity de-. 
grees, have this most unnatural curse delivered on them as they take leave of their masters. 
“ No room for yon, Sirs, here again except perhaps as tutors for a year or so. Don’t yoti ever 
-expect to rise to the positions of your masters, for these positions are all reserved for military 
men. If, however, you desire to serve your country and your Government, we may take you up 
as assistant surgeons on a hundred a month rising to two hundred, with a moguificent pension of 
' one hundred after some twenty-five years’ service ” ! ( Laughter i ) And this is the scale- of pay 

and reward to our medical graduates, who are in no way inferior in their qualification g'tomost of 
the members of the military service for whom the scale of pay in the civil department is five hun- 
dred rising to twenty-five hundred. This injustice and most unaccountable’ unfairness are not 
confined to the higher grades only of the medical service, but pervade - * every stratum thereof. 
Why/ our poor non-Christian civil hosxiital assistant, who has to pass severer tests both in pre- 
liminary and professional studies than are required of his Christian counterpart in the military 
service, has to rest content with the miserable pittance of Its. 16 rising to Rs. SO, the 
Christian apothecary, now decorated with military~~titles of lieutenant, captain, etc., being 
the happy and ^favoured*, recipient of salaries rising from fifty to seven hundred 
and fifty. ( Shame. ) Can it be conceived that a Government like ours, so well 
known for its religious tolerance, could ever deliberately work out such a. policy 
and yet is not this mere difference of colour ' and creed . the whole and the 
. sole ground for such unjust disparity in the treatment of' these two classes of .public servants ? 
But the unfairness and the want of true appreciation of these two classes of public servants be- 
comes unbearably glaring when one looks at the actual work required of and performed by 
them. The military apothecary, or the military assistant surgeon, as he is’uow called, has to do 
work under his superior officers, while the native hospital assistant is in independent charge of 
dispensaries, performs surgical and midwifery operations, and post-mortem examinations, and 
on his evidence rest the medico-legal bearings of cases affecting the life and re- 
putation of his fellow-citizens in the districts. Nay, more, he is really the agent 
of Government for the awakening . of popular appreciation of, and faith in, the 
blessings of • advanced Western medical science. It will be, no doubt, grati- 
fying to you, as it is to me, to learn that Government are beginning to interest themselves in 
this matter, and it is to be hoped it will not be long before the anomalies are removed and 
the wrongs redressed. The love for extension of scientific frontiers is not apparently confined 
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to the combatant military officers. TJie Government specially created the Uucoveimuted 
medical service as' a distinct provision for the encouragement and advancement of non-mili- 
tary medical men of. high professional attainments. Bnt the spirit of extension of scienti- 

• frontiers soon overtook the Sargeon-Geueml’s Department, made it absorb the posts 
-specially indicated for this newly-created service and the service became practically a 
dead-letter To say that no fit graduates conld be 'had for appointment to this sen-ice 
'would mean no small reflection on the work of the Government medical schools. The 
ground has been shifted therefore, and it is now advanced that every available place must 
be given to tlie Indian medical service men to widen the base of the military reserve and what a 
farce and shame this military reserve is, was well shown, as remarked by a well-iuformed mili- 
tary paper, by the Chitral Expedition 1 'Whilst there is free scope ’ for the Uucoveimuted 
•er vice in other departments, whilst graduates in arts, laws and engineering may rise to 
the highest positions in the service of the State, the Indian medical service monopoly denies 
‘-similar opportunities to members of the medical faculty, even in the Presidency towns, and 
positions for special work. What would one say to our law courts, our arts and engineering 
-colleges, if public appointments in 'these faculties were scheduled as a reserve for military offi- 
cers ? But the present system has given dissatisfaction not only to the public and members 
of the profession outside the military service, but also to the military ihembers of tlie service 

- itself. And it is strongly urged in well-informed and influential military circles tlmt the 

- -present system encourages tie placing of civilians in administrative military posts for which 
they are ill-fitted, in the same way that their militnry brethren are misplaced in civil nppoint- 
xnents. The “ Army and Navy Gazette ” most emphatically declares that the present organi- 
sation of the Indian medical service is utterly indefensible from a military standpoint.' And it 
is but our duty to acknowledge that the. influential “ Army and Navy Gazette u deserves well 

. . of onr country and our Government for the attention it has been giving for tlie past many 

. ihoiitks to the subject of.medicftl reform in India, and for its praiseworthy effort in helping the 
British public authorities to a correct study dud decision of' the subject. The emphatic pro- 
nouncement of the “ Gazette, ’ I have just quoted to you, is to he found in its review of a pro- 
jected movement on oar part to which I shall allude presently. Let me now briefly state the 

- remedy that we suggest for the admitted evils of the existing system — ( a ) Separate tlie civil 
medical service, and give it a distinct organisation independent of the military service, re- 
printing it from the open profession of medicine on the principle of special merit and training 
and giving every fair’ opportunity for the utilisation and development of. indigenous talent; 

. ( b ) let there be one military medical service with two branches, oue for tbe European and the ‘ 
other for Indian troops with the station hospital system applied to both, effecting t 
thereby- tbe ’same measure of efficiency and economy in the administration of the 
Hative army that has been experienced in tlie European branch; and (c) enqnire into 
the condition of the subordinate service by a mixed Commission of officials and non-offi- 
cials, witli’a view to reorgauise.it in keeping witlridstc^ services in other departments. That 
such a reform means great efficiency is evident enough. That it will lead to large economies is 
also easy to understand. Why, the mere substitution of the station hospitals for the regimental 
isystem, whereby the qxtra unnecessary hospital .and dispensary estvblishment "and requisites 
will be done away with, will effect tbe largo saving of several lakhs that it did, in the admi- 
nistration of the European army branch. It is quite an error to suppose that the present ar- 
rangement of military loaiis for civil works means cheapness. It is by no means the case, as is 
supposed, that the military man does-daty in both the- military and civil departments ; both 
ihe departments have exclusive staffs of their own. The civil department is not only saddled 
-with recurrent military charges on account of its mififiU'y loans, but has to pay in actual salary 
more than is paid to civilians for similar work : fb< justtiiee, tbe medical college professors cost 
.about ar-third more than those of sister institution&v-not only so, the. salary is tbe salary not of 
.the professor bat of the military officer according to his rank; it may be seven hundred to 
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sixteen hundred according as au officer is a captaiu or major or lieutenant- colonel. Taking a 
general average of the scale of sister services, one finds that the civil medical department, if' 
. manned by civilians; will cost some eight or ten lakhs less than it does at present. This sav- 
ing, added to that effected by the introduction of the station hospital system in the Native army, 
wonld be a saving not to be despised. No donbt. vested interests will make a hard fight, • bnt 
all the same the cause of reform must win. At first the cry for reform was . drowned with the/ 
chorus of “whatever is, is right.” Bnt it was not long before it caused uneasiness in the enemy’s 
.camp aud forced, them to an admission of the justice of our demands, which, they think, could 
• not be granted because of that plumtom of the military reserve. They held a Congress and in- 
vited Mr. Hart to witness their achievements. Mr. Hart came and said, some nice things at the 
Congress j bnt that only so long as be was their guest aud drank their wine and ate their dinner,, 
so goes the shriek of the disappointed hosts. Forlo! os soon as he left their hospitable roof,, 
i. e., so soon as he begun to move about and' see things and think for himself, he* gave utterances 
to those serious words that I have already cited, and here goes another shriek at poor Mr. Hart ’ 
for his great crime of venturing to say the truth about his h osts, and this shriek was heard at 
the last St. Andrew's. Dinner at Calcutta. ( Shame. ) “ Who is there amongst ns ( Cries 
the voice of a surgeon-lieutenant-colonel ), who does not feel the blood of - covenanters 
tingling in his. veins? For all shams, whether they be the pseudo-philanthropy of 
Manchester and Dundee, or the blatant conceit, the ill-informed and unjust, ' and 
slanderous aspersions of Mr. Ernest Hart, Ve have the stool of Jenny Geddes 
and by St. Andrew we will nse it.'” ( Laughter. ) Bat such shrieks will not 

avail much. Oar prayer has now the sympathy and active support of many independent and. 
influential members of the military service, who are above mere service considerations, of snch 
influential and powerful military organs as the “ Army and Navy Gazette ” and the “ Broad 
Arrow f of almost the entire press of this country, of many professional journals! of independent 
ami influential members of tbe profession in Great Britain like Mr. Hart, and it now remains 
with ns to redouble oar efforts and make a united representation from the people and the pro-, 
fession in India to the powers that be both in England and India. It is proposed to give evi- 
dence before Lord Welby’s Commission, and it may be mentioned that the subject of our reform’ 
which falls within the scope of their inquiry may be taken up somewhere .abont next May, as 
1 learn from well-informed sources. Soon public meetings are to be held a]l over the country 
to make a united prayer for. the reform. Active steps are now being taken to further the object, 
aud it is earnestly to be hoped that the movement will be cordially and substantially supported 
’ by our people and sympathetically met by the Government both in Eugland and India, for re- - 
member that it is the very essence of the reform not only to relieve the people of India of a 
- financial burden, and the Government of financial embarrassment, bnt to give the people ofi this 
country the fullest blessings of Western medical science, to rear medical science for its own 
sake, and raise a learned profession in the country, and thereby advance India in the scale of 
civilization and further glorify British rule in the East. (Loud Cheers.) 


le Hox’ble Mb. The Hds. Mb. B. G. Tilak ( Poona ) • seconded the ‘resolution in Marathi. 

B.G. Thak. _ . 


* 4 . 

Mb. Yenxat , Mu. Yknkat Rangaya Chetty ( Madras ) said : — Mr. President, ladies and 

iAxoAYA Chetty gentlemen, I feel that in being preceded by Dr. Bahadarji, I have been placed in a ’ posi- 

1 1 " tion of great disadvantage. Dr. Bahadarji, as we all knew, is an expert and an authority on* 

questions snch as those to -which tbe present resolution relates, and in the most eloquent langn-/ 
i age possible he has placed facts and figares before yon to which it is impossible for any one to- 

add. But on the other hand I also feel that it is his eloquence and his knowledge of these 
matters that come to my assistance. I feel that like myself most of yon must have been carried 
away from facts by bis eloquence and it seems to me that I can nlace these before von in a- 
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simple yet at the same time telling manner in. order to indicate the great urgency of the ques- 
tions which are deserving of .consideration at the hands of the authorities. It is a matter of 
congratulation that we are to-day able to note with satisfaction that the views, expressed 
on this platform in previous years by men like Dr. Bahadnrjee with regard to the 
-urgency ot reform in the Indian Medical Service, have been of use. By way of il lustration, no 
hotter instance can be placed before yon than the 'opinion expressed by Mr. Ernest Hart, a 
man greater than whom, on Indian 'Medical questions, does not exist $ and then let me proceed 
to place these facts before yon in what may be termed a tubular form.' I may state that the 
Indian Medical Service may be divided into two grades or classes, namely tho higher and the 
lower, tho higher duties being sub-divisible into two classes, the first being recruited in Eng- 
land and the other in India. You will observe that the men chosen for the service from Eng- 
lunctdraw salaries rising from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2500 and -enjoy pensions proportionate to that 
scale. Whereas those who are. enlisted in India begin with Rs. 100 and do not rise beyond a few 
handreds.. . That by itself is enough to indicate how differently those enlisted in England for 
service are treated from those who are enlisted in India. Then with respect to the qualifica- 
tions of these men, we find a similar difference and that is that whereas the men beginning 
with Rs.‘500 and rising to Rs. 2500 need not pass any examination at all, if only they can go 
to. England and qualify themselves. Those in India must at least be matriculates. Then with 
regard to the lower service, a similar distinction exists, a distinction which I regret to find ap- 
pears to have been based upon a difference of religion. It would seem that to the first grade of 
that service persons professing the Christum Religion can rise from Rs. 50 to Rs. 450 and they 
are called Assistant Surgeons, whereas the hospital assistants, to which men of other creeds and 
religions'belong, can only rise from a paltry ns. 10 to a paltry Rs. 80 , although it is considered 
that in the matter of service rendered by either class there is absolutely no difference except 
perhaps that the balance is in favour of the hospital assistants who are placed in charge of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries ou a very large scale. As my time is up, I conclade by seconding this 
resolution. {Cheers.) . 

Dr. Eilbattan Sarkab ( Bengal ) said : — Mr. President, ladies and .gentlemen, 
the resolution before you embodies two important principles and one of them has been emphati- 
cally recognised by Government in their dispatches but only to he more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. Although the claims of the children of the soil or what has 
been properly described in the resolution as “ indigenous talent ” have been recognised re- 
peatedly by Government, yet up to this time they have-not many way been realised. In no 
branch of the Pnblic Service have Government, in their attempt to exclude the indigenous 
element, compromised iuefficiency of the service so greatly as in the Covenanted Medical Ser- 
vice here. They have recruited from England men of the most indifferent character so far as 
their qualifications go and yet they are entrusted with the highest duties in the land both in 
the- Civil and in the Military departments. But though our claims have been overlooked, 
tkongktke children of the soil have been wronged by this system, still their wrongs have 
reflected to a great extent upon those who have perpetrated them, for in the Medical Service 
itself you certainly do not find a large number of persons noted for their special talents. The 
Government have created a service whose strong fortifications are impregnable alike to indi- 
genous talent and worth, abroad. They have forgotten that in this way they 
could not very well further the cause of Medical study and Medical knowledge. 
In these days for varied knowledge, varied and deep and sound study is 
required and I should say that the single branch of medicine in these days requires 
a study so wide and so deep that even one’s lifetime is all too short for it. In 
this service, gentlemen, every one is supposed to be fit for any and every post and I may here 
perhaps be allowed to mention an instance that occurred two years ago In Calcutta, 
Tho Chair of Medicine in the Calcatti Medical College fell vacant, and the 
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present incumbent, whose service had been in the physiological laboratory, was put 
in as Professor of Medicine, bnfc his distinctions in the hospital as a physician 
yet remain to he known to the world. I suppose next time when the Chair of Physiology 
becomes vacant, they will propose to put in a physician to make up for the loss caused to 
physiology, by the appointment of the eminent doctor to whom I have referred, to the chair of* 
Medicine. Blit may I ask why do these gentlemen of the Military service enjoy this monopoly ? 
What, may I ask, is there in common between Military medicine and Civil medicine so that the 
training in one wonld necessarily lead to fitness in the other ? The military doctor has to look 
to hygiene in the Cantonments and attend to a certain number of medical aud surgical cases, 
mostly in which the male subjects are concerned; hut the duties of the'ciril doctor are of a more 
varied character and cover a wider field altogether. I may here observe that tbe scientific side of 
medicine can only grow in a prolonged and pure culture, in a calm and serene atmosphere, 
far away from tbe dust and diu of war and other disturbing influences. So no wonder that by 
this time we have not fonnd a single bacteriologist in tbe ranks of the ’Military. Medical Service 
of this country. I do not like to enter into details but X may just say that the Military Surgeon, 
simply an account of the fact that he is an accomplished doctor in his own particular line of the 
profession, cannot make the very best or even a good Civil Doctor. Why then unite the two 
services together ? To do so is to iuflict a gross injustice upon the civil portion of the population 
of this country. Suppose, gentlemen, you are placed under Cantonment officers as your judges 
and magistrates, wonld you like the position ? I think not.. Yet, gentlemen, remember that in 
Bengal, out of forty-five appointments not more than half a dozen are held by men of the Civil 
Medical Service, all the remainder being held by men of the Military Medical Service. ( Cheers.) 


Db. B. K. Db. Bhalchasdra K. Bhatavadekar (Bombay) said : — Mr. President, brofcher-dele- 

Eha t a v ad ek a b . gates, ladies and gentlemen, the proposition which has been so eloquently placed before you byi 

* my esteemed friends Dr. Babadnrjee and tbe Hon’ble Mr. Tilak and supported very ably 

•from Madras and Calcutta leaves me very little indeed to say and lightens my task to a very 
considerable extent, especially as you know the sword of Damocles — the President’s gong — 
is hanging over my head {Laughter?) I will therefore not take up much of your time. Tbe 
question lies in a nut-shell and it has been very properly explained to you from all points of 
view, while it has been on tbe Congress platform daring tbe last- two years at* Lahore 
and Madras and also on tbe Provincial Conference 'platform. Therefore -it having been to a * 
great extent popularised I will not at this late hour take up the time of the Congress by going 
into details. I entirely endorse what has been saicl regarding the disparity between tbe Mili- 
tary Service and the lower Medical Service, the disparity of pay of appointments between Bri- 
gade Surgeons and poor Assistant Surgeons and the disparity observed between tbe heave n-bom 
service and the poor service of India. The learned President, inliis address very rightly alluded 
to one fact, that is that it is not .necessary that we should say a word against the Military Ser- 
vice. I personally do not want to say a word against it, for that sendee has done a 
good deal of good in India. In the past the exigencies • of the service required that 
these men should have been drafted from the military to the .civil branches ; but the 
times are changed. It is now fifty years since Medical education has been going on 
here and just as we have been crying ourselves hoarse for Simultaneous Examinations, 
so must we try onr best with regard to the medical service which stands on the same footing 
as the other branches of the service. There were men in the service like Sir 'Charles Moore, Sir 
William Hunter and Dr. Carter (Cheers.) whose paternal love, whose noble love and sympathy 
will never be forgotten, but they are no longer here. Now it is all jealousy aud persecution — 
( Cries of shame .) — and who do you think has been the victim of this jealousy and persecution ? 
No less a person than my distinguished friend Dr. Bahadurjee. And what was his fault ? 
Simply because a liberal and generous-minded Governor appointed him to a Chair in the Grant 
Medical College, and simply because he had tho audacity to enter into -the privileged circlo, he 
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has had to suffer this persecution. Is it right that we should allow such a thing to liappeu I 
There is one poiut more which has uot been alluded to by the previous speakers and that is 
■with regard to the Chemical Analyser’s Branch. We have in this Medical department military 
jnen who are able at one moment to go from one cbnir to another like birds from 
•one .twig to another. ( Cheers. ) One moment they are professors of physiology, the 
next professors of medical jurisprudence and at another they are able to conduct a 
most responsible chemical.' analysis. The result is that when the Chemical Analyser 
goes on leave, one of these gentlemen is called in to act for him, and the As- 
sistant Analyser, who could do the work to the entire satisfaction of Government, 
is left in the cold, because be is a mere Assistant Surgeon ( Shame ). All of you know 
that my distinguished friend, Dr. Deshmookh, M. D. of the Bombay University, was so dealt 
. with ”by Government. When Dr. Barry .was going on leave, he applied for the acting post but 
the Surgeon-General wrote to say he was ineligible becanse he was uot a scheduled officer, 
although there hadl)een exceptions made and acting appointments given to non-scheduled 
people. Representations were made to the Government of India aud three or fonr mouths ago 
the latter issaed a resolution stating that men in the Army Medical Service should be trained 
at a laboratory — the Calcutta laboratory — 1 think for six mouths and after that training they 
would he eligible for appointment as Chemical Analysers in any part of India. But still a 
man like Dr. Deshmookh, who had performed the duties of Analyser for thirteen years to the 
satisfaction of Government, was not considered eligible, because be lacked this six months 
training, other men who had received that training being considered eligible becanse they 
belonged to the Army Medical Service. ( Shame. ) I say it is high time that 
we should move in this matter. There is already in Bombay a movement called 
The Medical Reform Movement, ” and it is thought necessary . by the supporters 
ofxthat movement that a delegate should be sent to England to educate public opinion there 
on these matters. .The battle must be fought there just as iu the case of other ques- 
tions. And with the assistance of the British Congress Committee, it is intended to send & 
delegate to England and in all human probability the choice will fall on my distingnished 
friend, Dr. JBahadnrjee. (Cheers.) Now I appeal to my brother-delegates from Bengal, from 
^Madras, from the Punjab and from all the other parts of India and last hut not 
least from this Presidency of Bombay, in' the name of humanity and justice, to. rouse 
np public opinion, ' to put their shoulders to the wheel and assist us in this cause 
of Medical reform. /I am sure all the gentlemen here will carry this message from their 
Congress to their fellow-cOuufcrymen aud rouBe their enthusiasm in this cause and with this 
united effort we shall be able to entirely win the battle. I will not further trespass on yonr 
Ijwta . go -with these few observations, I shall commend this resolation to yoar acceptance and 
I trust you will carry it with acclamation. ( Loud Cheers. ) 

' The President -.—The twelfth’resolutiou has been dnly proposed, seconded, and 

supported. Let all those who are in favour hold up their hands ( Voices, 'All. All. ) The re- 
solution is carried unanimously. 

The President The next resolution will be moved by tbe Hon’ble Mr. Subha Row. 

The Hon. Mb. Subha Row ( Madras ) next proposed the .thirteenth resolution in the 
following terms : — 

« .That this Congress,' while fully sympathising with any genuine effort which the Gorem- 
ment may make for the suppression of law-touts, views with grave alarm those provisions of the. Bill lo 
Amend the Legal Practitioner’s Act, now pending the consideration of the Snpreme Legislative Council* 
nvhioh propose to invest District Judges and Revenue Commissioners with the power of dismissing legal 
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practitioners, and in cases coming under the Aot to throw the entire harden of proving their innocence- 
upon the latter, and this Congress, being of opinion that the provisions of the Bill are calculated to pre- 
judicially affect the independence of the Bar and to lower the position of legal practitioners in the eyes 
of the pnhlio without in any way helping to suppress law-touts or to farther the ends of justice, urges 
that it should be dropped. n 

Mb. Subha. Row. Mb. Subha Row said : — The serious changes indicated in the resolution are contained 

—— in a short Bill containing fonr sections, I may say practically, two. I wish I conld say it were 

as sweet and acceptable as it is short. But, unfortanately, gentlemen, it is a bitter and an 
obnoxious measure striking at the root of the independence and prestige of the bar and serious- 
ly affecting the lives and liberties, and the rights of property of the public. According to the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, the Bill is introduced iu the name of the best interests of the 
public, and, according to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Bill is necessary to protect 
“ the great mass of helpless and ignorant people." If so, provisions such as are contained in 
the Bill must and will surely be made for atl branches of the profession not covered by this Bill 
in their own interests and in the interests of the public. Let us, therefore, carefully consider 
how far the Bill protects and promotes the best interests of the public and the profession. The 
professed object of the Bill is to pnt down Inw-toating. It proposes to attain this object by two 
simple remedies. One is subversive of ordinary Tales of evidence and procedure. It is that 
evidence of general repute should be admissible to prove that a person is an habitual dalal or 
law-tout, and “ to make the law the more efficacious,” iu the words of the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill, it is provided that the burden should lie on the practitioner to show that he 
was not aware that the person from whom he took the engagement is not a dalal or toot. Iu 
other words, he is called on to prove a negative as to his state of mind when he accepts an 
engagement. Is it not, gentlemen, an irony of fate for a practitioner, whose duty it is io protest 
against the reception of hearsay evidence, that in his owu ' case evidence of rnmoi\r 
should he held admissible/ ( Cheers , ) Is it not an irony of fate that he, who 
demands that a person should he held to be innocent until his guilt is clearly 
and unmistakably established by evidence, should in his own case *be presumed 
to be guilty without any evidence whatsoever that he knew that he was 
dealing- with a dalal ? Is it not an irony of fate that he who pleads on behalf of others that 
they ought to be given the benefit of donbt shonld in his own case be denied that ordinary 
canon of justice and should be told that there is no doubt whatever in his case unless his in- 
nocence is conclusively proved ? As regards this strange way of trying to put down law-tout- 
ing, comments are needless. I can only say that if this provision becomes law, practitioners will 
be at the mercy of unscrupulous persons. The other proposal is, in my opinion, much more 
serious and disastrous in its consequences. It is to take away the immediate jurisdiction of the 
High Court over practitioners and invest District Judges and Commissioners of Divisions with 
powers of dismissing them. "What' is the reason^ gentlemen, assigned for placing practitioners 
directly under District Judges and Commissioners of Divisions and. making the High Court 
an Appellate authority ? Sir Alexander Miller, in moving for leave to introduce the Bill, said — 
( Here are his own words. ) ** The Government of India have come to the conclusion that 
it is wprth while to try whether the practice (of touting) cannot be restrained, if it cannot be 
altogether abolished, by increasing the powers of the High Court and by giving power 
to District and Sessions Judges and Commissioners of Divisions to suspend or dismiss 
pleaders or revenue agents who are guilty of giving commissions to or taking business through 
the agency of these touts subject to an appeal to the High Court." What are the increased 
powers given by this Bill to the High Court ? I have read the Bill carefully. I have not been 
. able to find out the increased powers given to the High Court. I do not know, gentlemen, if it 
can he considered that giving the High Court an appellate jurisdiction is “ increasing the. 
powers of the High Court. ” I do not know, gentlemen, if it can be considered that the greater 
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nrimber of cases, that might be taken up under the proposed law to the High Court, cau he 
taken as increasing the powers of the High Court. Whatever that may be, it ia clear that 
according to the Law, the .practice of touting can be better restrained by District Judges and 
Commissioners of Divisions rather than by the High Court. I cannot understand how the High 
Court is enabled, to repress the practice when cases are reported by District Judges. Why 
should District Judges be preferred to the Judges of the High Court, which is the authority 
that admits members to the bar, and which ooght to be the authority that should dismiss 
them ? I am afraid District Judges will not thank Government for this preference in a matter 
cf judicial fairness and judicial discrimination, X am afraid it will not be appreciated as a 
high compliment.. Last year, at Madras, the Congress adopted a resolution that the present 
TO'cruitment to the office of District Judges is not satisfactory, and it onght to be 
placed on ' a better footing. Assuming that District Judges are excellent officers 
in every way, surely they ought not to be the arbiters of the fote of persons, - 
who daily come m contact with them,- and who. have to maintain an attitude of 
absolute independence towards tliemj ' Gentlemen, in this place 1 cannot go into the differ- 
ent aspects of the question., - But I must say that if this Bill becomes law, the bar would bo 
placed practically at the mercy of the Bench. This Bill strikes at the root of the independence 
of the bar, lowers its prestige, impairs" its usefulness, and tends to destroy the security of the 
public in the protection of their property, their liberty, and their lives. The bar will be thrown 
hack, to the position it occupied 'several years, back. During these several years, 
it has steadily ^grown, and has come .to take its place as a real aid to judicial 
administration;* Members of the bar have taken their place as leaders, to some 
extent, of public : opinion, as centres, to some extent, of public spirit, and as interpreters, 
to some extent, between the rulers and the ruled. (Cheers.) I am afraid that the fhr reach- 
ing consequences of this proposed legislation have not been duly considered. The" bar and the 
bench are indissolubly connected together. If yon strike at the independence of the bar, you 
•strike at the independence of the bench. The bench in its lower ranks is largely recruited 
from the bar, and this recruitment has been admitted to have raised the tone and the integrity 
.of the bench. -s- If you strike at the bar, 'gentlemen, you practically strike at the security of 
the publfc imthefe property and intheir lives; In the name of the mass of ignorant and help- 
ids people invoked, by- the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I say this Bill has fallen like a 
thunderbolt upon" the country ; and we say that this Bill" is entirely retrograde in its character, 
and pray that it may be dropped. ( Cheers. ) 

. • •- ... - -■:!«' / • . - - • i " - 

i • Bay Jyotutdka Nath ChouDhry ( Bengal ) said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, the resolution which was so ably 1 moved by my predecessor needs scarcely any words from 
me to commend it to your acceptance. As the natives of India are more' concerned with this 
Bill, they should feel some interest in it, for it is a learned profession which is directly affected 
by it. I say this for two' reasons, because in our courts the pleaders are "the mouth-piece of the 
people ; Itherefore if their independence is curtailed, they will not have the liberty they now en- 
joy to press our cases with that freedom winch 1 b essentially necessary ; and at the -same time I 
think the independence of the Bar is indissolubly connected with the best interests of this coun- 
try. This resolution divides itself into three parts and I shall soy a few words on each of these 
three beads.:' First-,. thi&’. Bill- vests the; power to disbar a legal practitioner in the District and 
Sessions Judges -and Revenue Commissioners. Those who know the history of the Legal Practi- 
tioners’ Act in tins country will know that in 1852 Act VIH or XX was passed by which the 
lower Courts item invested’. with the power to disbar legal practitioners. We further know that 
it was attended with disastrous’ consequences, and I do not see why we should return to that 
.state of things by passing this mischievous Bill. Therefore we should all most strongly protest 
against it. . And I should gosven further : this Bill is going to deprive the legal practitionert 
their vested interest, because in. 1703 by regulation 7 of that order it was enacted that 
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Tli ini Day. the Sudar ud Dotolat alone should deal with the legal practitioners, arid upto now— -with the 

_ exception of the years 1852-1805 — they have enjoyed this fright and X. : do -not see why they 

TTflinThtion g|| ( Should he deprived of it now without any reason beingasaignedi ■ As regards the harden of proof 

Suppression of ' being thrown on the accused legal practitioners, I think ifcis.avery monstrous doctrine of 

Law-touts: jurisprudence. But it will he insulting your intelligence if X go on to .prove that this Bill is 

i — ■ ntterly had and mischievous. The Lower Court Judges and ^Magistrates tire not the men who 

Sit Jyouhdra.- can deal with the legal practitioners with that fairness which can be . expected from, the High. * 

Nats Choudhbv. Court. I shall give yon two or three instances of this. One is : that of a. Judge hailing from 

*“ " the District of B&risal, who 'disbarred five or six Indian practitioners simply for the reason that 

they differed from him in certain' Municipal matters. ; Ancl perhaps some of you have read that 
one Mr. Anstey in the District of Puralua thought fit to call oh all the members of that Bar 
to show cause why they should not he disbarred simply because he did not wish legal practi- 
tioners to cross-examine witnesses on the side of the prosecution, ■ and he did not even, 
allow seats to he provided for the legal practitioners. Ifor tills- reason and especially for the 
reason that the pleaders could not be of any service to their clients because they did not ap- 
pear to cross-examine witnesses on behalf of the prosecution,— for this reason — this orna_ 
ment of a Magistrate thought fit to call upon all the legal practitioners to show cause why 
they should not he disbarred for ** uniting against him. ” What that means I do not know ; 
hut I am Bure of one thing and that is that we should protest most strongly against this most 
iniquitous Bill Before I conclude I would also request the delegates from other parts of the 
country to remember that as we in Bengal have our provincial meetings of all the members Of 
the Bar of all Districts, they should all unanimously, when they 'go. home — if they have no 
already done so-r-they should call a meeting of all the members of the Bar in their district and 
send their united protest to the Legislature. With these words I have much pleasure in 
seconding the Besolution. ( Cheers . ) . , . 

Mb. M. V. Jobbx. Mb. M. V. Joshi ( Berar ) said : — Mr. President and brother-delegates, I heed not re- 

mind you that this may be called a “ lawyers* proposition w and it is only ‘proper ‘ that lawyers 
should deal with it on the Congress platform. I think I should he removing a certain misap- 
prehension, if I were to tell you 'that, under the new law, the powers of the High Court have been 
made more specific in two instances. It is not quite accurate to say that the powers of tbe- 
High Court have not been increased ; the powers have been made specific in two instances. • 
• But you will find the measures here entirely inadequate to meet the professed object of this 
piece of legislation, and I will shortly tell you how. The * object of this Bill is to suppress 
the touts, but do you find a single word in this Bill that .has . any reference to 
the suppression of tonts ? The resnlt of this Bill will* be the suppression- of the pleaders and 
not touts against whom the Bill is intended. ( Applause.) In what :■ manner does it 
suppress the pleaders and not the touts? You will see in the provisions ‘ of the Bill that 
whereas a pleader is liable to a penalty for tendering and .giving cotpmission, there is not a 
word said against a tout. I think you will admit that that is rather a curious state of things. 
The second point of the Bill relates to pleaders and it affects seriously the independence of the 
whole cIobs of pleaders. I do not think there will be two opinions : as to this. I would here 
ask you to remember that the lawyers form a very -important part -of this assembly, and it is 
as much to their interest as yours to secure their independence and* along with it, your own. 
The second part of the Bill affects their independence in this way, that whereas the High Court 
and tbe High Court alone has the power ; at present 1 to deal;- -with or disbar ft 
pleader, acting, if they like, on the recommendation of a District Judge, 'this Bill empowers 
District Judges to dismiss or cancel ; our. sanads at their pleasure, leaving us simply the 
right to appeal 1 This reminds me of a curious story relating to an unsuccessful litigant* 
who was told by the presiding Judge, when he asked for the result of his case, that 
it had been decided in such a manner as to give him the right to appeal.. ( Laughter. ) -We 
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&ave got the right to appeal, hat there is a great distinction between a secret re- 
commendation that is made to the High Conrt and a final verdict come to by a 
Judge, the presumption being necessarily in favour of the latter. This will indeed be 
-shatter round our. necks and will not leave us our present independence; Do yon 
want your indepeudence to be kept intact as it is or do you wish the authorities to take 
--away the very foundation of your independence, and indirectly that of the Congress itself? 
Twill not take up your time any farther hut will ask you to carry unanimously this proposi- 
tion for the reasons that have been suggested and explained by me. ( Cheer*. > 


Third Day. 

Resolution 3TITT 
Suppression of 
Law-touts. 

31b. H. V. JO RTTT- 


Mb. Monshi Mahadevlal ( Benares ) said Mr. President and brother-delegates, 
3 have been asked to support this resolution for some particular reason, as I understand, and I 
cannot but confess that the decision of the President is right -J am a big suitor 
-and I have been in this law profession for many years. I have been presiding over courts too, and 
-therefore, I think, I have some claim to be heard on this point As a suitor I should say that 
-any curtailment of the independence or any encroachment on the independence of the legal pro- 
fession is an encroachment on the public liberty, for if you curtail the liberty of the ploader> 
.you curtail the liberty of the client. As a legal practitioner— for I have been six years at the 
-Bar — I should say I Jiave never been injured by this touting, which it is now sought to sup- 
press. , Of course in the legal as well as all other professions, there are some members who do 
'not do credit to their profession, but that is no reaso n why you should take steps to destroy 
the independence of the whole of the membersof that profession. As a presiding judge I do 
-not think there is any reason to think that this touting has ever interfered in the m a t te r of 
bringing out the troth in a case. And these are the things to which you must look with 
respect to this legislation. lL ffaa. in.4.-792 that a regulation was passed to give a status to the 

as far as I remember, it was stated that the object of the 
Pleasure was to give a legal status to the practitioners, because they practised their profes- 
-sion with liberty and they should not he dismissed except by the highest authority in the 
land. . In those days it was the JSud<lar Court which had that power and then afterwards it was 
■ transferred to the High Court, where the power still remains. How what is proposed ? That 
important function which was entrusted to the highest tribunal in the land is to be entrusted 
-to a single man— a Judge or Commissioner. Even thongli that power rested with the High 
- Court, it could not be exercised by the Court as represented by a single Jndge. When a case 
was sent up to the High Court at Allahabad, generally three Judges used to sit to take it 

mp, any way never less than two. I cannot possibly see why a pleader’s fate should be in 

the hands of a single Judge, or Commissioner, for according to constitutional principles, the 
wight of dismissal is connected with the right of appointment. Pleaders are appointed by the 
High Court and no one but the High Conrt should have the power to dismiss them. It is 
before the Commissioners and Judges that these legal practitioners practise in the original 
courts, and they should have their interests well guarded. They have the original business 
before them; there .the foundation of the case is laid, there the witnesses ore 
f examined, and. it is there their liberty should he guarded. They have Often to contend 
j With a Jndge simply to pat their case on a proper footing, but if you pnt them at 

* the mercy of these Judges and Commissioners, they will have a fear and will not be 

! able to discharge their duties with that independence which is so necessary for the interest of 

their profession. J^CMeereS) : . 

, - ' . ; ‘ t : V.-'. 

Babu Chatter jee( Bengid ) said: — Mr. President and brother-delegates, you have 
beard what has been said by the speakers who have preceded me, and doubtless many of you 
have reed the discussion regarding the provisions of this Bill which was held in the Town Hall, 
ftiff .flnbiect was- discussed threadbare^ so it is only necessary for me to say a 


Ms, MuNsni 
Maeadeylad. 


Babu 

Okattebjib. 
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Third Day. told you that even in England, the Judges of the superior courts do not possess this power of 

‘ - - disbarring barristers practising before them. ’ Hitherto the High Court of Calcutta possess^ 

Resolution ttttt e d it, but now that power is to be taken away , from them' and District Judges and Reve- 

Suppression of nne Commissioners are to he invested with it. Row I ask - yon whether that is a thing that 

law-touts. should be done in this country. The Bar is one of the professions in which we generally want 
— ■ independence ©faction and if that is to be curtailed it will prejudicially affect the interests 

. ' Babu 0 f ^ respectable class of persons to whom the public of the country look to • get most of their 

Chattehjbe. grievances redressed. Therefore I say this Bill is fraught with immense mischief to this country* . 

There is one word more 1 have to say and that is with regard to. the question of onus. The 
Onus is to be thrown upon the legal practirioner. who is to be required to prove his own in- 
nocence. He is required to prove not only tha t a certain person is not :a tout, but he also has 
to prove his own want of knowledge. He has to prove that he did not know a certain person 
from whom he got a case, to he a tout. This is asking him to prove an impossibility, for he 
cannot adduce any evidence except his own statement to that effect. •* If his statement is to be- 
’ believed, then th e Bill will be quite a nullity. With these words I leave the resolution in your 
bands and ask you to pass it. (Cheers.) ' 

The Puesidekt • — Gentlemen, the thirteenth Resolution has been duly proposed, second- 
ed and supported. Those who are in favour of it should now hold np their hands. (Cries of All* 
All.) Tiose who are against it— (Cries ofJSme* None.) Gentlemen, the resolution is carried 
unanimously. • • ' 1 ■ 


“The President : — Mr! R. M. Samarth will move the next resolution.— 


Resolution XIV. . 
Tixity on Tenure 
of Land. 

MR.N.SL 

Samabth. 


Mb. R. M. Samarth (Bombay) then proposed the fourteenth R esolnli^wlifcln^as^. 
follows: — ■ ' ' ' "• 


c ‘ That this Congress expresses its firm conviction that in the interests of the country it is 
absolutely necessary that there should he greater fixiiy in the tenure on which land is held in tha 
temporarily settled districts than exists at present, and that Government should impose • W its own 
action restrictions against enhancement of assessment similar to those which it has deemed - necessary 
in the interests of tenants to impose upon the- rights of private" landlords in permanently settled 
estates.” " • • * • ‘ - - — V '' • ’ 1 Aj H ■ <»t v - j ■ • 

! '. '• / • ” • - -• ! ' J.-.U -- i ■■■■ 

' ..He said : — Gentlemen, it has been the fashion in certain quarters to signalise the advent 
of a new year by blaspheming ns as a set of discontented placo-hunters and by denouncing this 
National Congress as a movement started by us not in the interests of the people lmt for satisfying 
our own narrow-minded and selfish ends. (Shame.) Yes, it is doubtless shameful to villify in that 
way a movement which focusses the thought-and intelligence of this vastpemnsula and t which 
is animated by the most laudable desire of minimizing the evils of a foreign sway by harmonis- 
ing it with the legitimate aspirations of the enlightened public and byao shaping it as to make 
it a source Of genuine contentment and happiness to tha people at i f Cheers.)' But let 

us take pity on our demented critics. I only alluded to their new yearis greetings to show that 
this Resolution which I have placed before you for your acceptance, and .which, relates to the 
well-being of our agriculturist countrymen, who form the back-bone of the- empire, — that -this 
Resolution gives a direct lie to that malicious charge. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, this land ques- 
tion is assuming a disheartening aspect from ’day to day. > Except in Bengal, where our country- 
men are more fortunately circumstanced on. account of the wise laud, policy adopted rthere, th* 
cry all over is, exhaustion of the soil bud exhaustion of the tillers^ of the soil. ' Cast your ^ 
glance where you may, outside, the limits of town, of course, and you . see spread .>over a vast 
agricultural area the sable shroud of poverty, indebtedness, destitution and - despairs ' Peace by 
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Iteelf is a blessing, no doubt. Bat. peace 'with, increasing poverty is, I should think, a curse and 
A danger* (Cheers.) The more one dives beneath the surface and compares and contrasts the 
present condition of the peasantry with what it was under previous regimes, the 

more is one convinced that a , thoughtful and an unprejudiced critic has reason 
to use rose-eolour in his description of the blessings of British rule rather . sparingly. 
Xhia view, gentlemen, is questioned in high and inflncnt.ml quarters, and judging 

from the viceregal utterance in this city a few weeks ago, it appears that it will soon 
be authoritatively contested. We are asked, gentlemen, to look forward one of these days 
to a telling feat of intellectual gymnastics. It seems that the exactions of previous rulers 
horn- the land-holding classes are to be placed side by side and shown how fat they were, and 
it is further to he shown that the present assessment is so well-balanced and of so light 
a make that it surpasses these with a somersault. ( Laughter. ) Now, gentlemen, don't 
be deluded by such a performance. For, whether you take the money-valuation 'of land- 
revenue taken by each Government as your basis of comparison, or whether you proceed 

upon the Bhare of the produce taken by each as our basis, the test by itself • is 

essentially incomplete and' inconclusive. And for this reason, that if the pressure of the 
present assessment upon the laud-holding classes is to be rightly judged, the bearing, among 
other things, of the salt tax, of the forest restrictions, and of some of the local cesses upon 
the supply of manure, cattle, food, and fuel, that' is to say, upon the necessaries of life 
&nd the requirements of agriculture, has to be carefully analysed. As I pointed out at the 
Bombay Provincial Conference a few’ months ago, the cost of cultivation, the fertility of 
the soil, the cost of living, the incidence and repercussion of the different taxes as far 
as they affected the laud-holding classes, as also the system of- fluctuating assessment 
which prevailed under previous rulers but which has now been supplanted by an unvarying 
one, -Mill these and various- other factors have to be taken into account td enable 
'^aeM5T"come“'to : on approximately correct conclusion on the comparative condition of 
the peasantry under the present and the past regimes. And so far as the- Deccan, at 
any rate, is concerned, yon have farther to bear in mind, gentlemen, that the- peasants 
©f this part of the country were also the soldiers of the Maratho army, who supplemented the- 
income they derived from their land by the gains of their military excursions far and wide, so 
that tb them the assessment to which they were subjected was a mere flea-bite. (Cheers.) When 
thus viewed, and that is the right way to analyse the situation, the case against the Government's 
contention that the peasantry is happier to-day than it was under former rnlers will appear 
plain enoughs This prosperity of the peasantry, gentlemen, we always read of in the reports 
of settlement officers, but is seldom corroborated by the direct testimony of our eye-sight. 
And the reason is not far to seek. I pointed out in detail at the last Provincial Conference 
pf our Presidency, that the tests they apply to ascertain the material advance of th'e cultivating 
classes are'alfcogether empirical, and that is why we often-times see the advocates of the Bom- 
bay Land Revenue System land thegi selves into a quandary. I will give you an instance. Some 
of you, gentlemen, may be knowing, at any rate, my Bengali countrymen may be remembering 
that during the detate on the Bengal Tenancy Bill in the Supreme Council, the late Mr. Kristo- 
das Pal ( Cheers . ) commented strongly on the oppressive character of the Bombay - Revenue 
System which he said accounted for the appalling severity of the famine of 1877. Well, that 
was a crushing piece of criticism and it sent the advocate of the Bombay system in the Supreme 
Council into paroxysms of indignation, as is natural on such occasions, and as' happened re- 
cently on a larger scale, when the dragon of officialdom stretched hie folded tail and shook 
it with fury at the advent of the new spirit, so foreign to his nature and so fatal to his im- 
perious swayi C. Cheers. >\>’Well, the speech of the Hon. Kristodas Pal provoked a counter- 
blast from a Bombay civilian in. the Council, I believe, the Hon*ble Mr. Hope. And he said in 
defence' that taking even the districts to which the Decc&n Agriculturist's Relief Act applied, 
it. would be easy for him to show that these very districts had largely increased in population, 
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Tpiy*! Bay. cattle, cultivated land and such other substantial signs of wealth. Mark, gentlemen, the humour 

^ of the argument, or rather of the assertion. Why ? It comes to this, that he; would prove 
Beaolntion XIV. that the holder of the field over there, half-clad, half-fed and bent double beneath the weight 

£ixiiy on. Tenure of a hopelessly heavy debt, so hopelesB indeed that the authorities thought it incumbent upon 

dl T. aT .^ i them to give him relief against it by special legislation— well, he. would prove to the hilt that 

__ that man there was in point of fact getting richer from day to day. (Laughter,') This puts me, 

Hb. N. M. gentlemen, in mind of a civilian of whom I read the other day in a quaint little book. My 

RAwtBTu Punjabi brother-delegates, it might interest you to know that he hails from your province. Well, 

- — this estimable civilian has such a horror of natives going near him and had such a keen 

sense of smelling that he declared in all seriousness . that he could detect the 
cofferish smell of the colouring matter in their skins the moment they entered 
hia room. Unfortunately, gentlemen, it is not given to you or me to detect the smell of tho 
substance with which our Anglo-Indian administrators are electroplated, (Laughter.) But my 
point is that as this civilian had a superhumanly sensitive pair of nostrils, some of our settle- 
ment officers and the advocates of the Bombay system have a penetrating vision denied to us 
ordinary mortals. The agricultural prosperity they speak of in their Reports is, in a large 
number of cases, all moonshine. We have it on the authority of the Famine Commie- - 
doners that about one-third of the land-holding classes are deeply and inextricably 
in debt, and that at least an equal " proportion are indebted, though not beyond 
the power of recovering themselves— Farther, we have it' on the authority of the 
Report of the Ryots Commission of 1875 that agricultural indebtedness in the Bom- 
bay Presidency is traceable,' among other causes, • to the Bombay Land-Revenue System 
itself. ( The President sounds the gong. ). As I have scarcely time at my disposal, gentlemen, 
to elaborate my argument, I shall content myself with placing before yon certain facts, some 
of which are so broad that he who runs may read them.' If they are kept in view, the statisti- 
cal witchery of those, who advocate increase of assessment on the ground lEairThe- Bgritsd-j* 
turiste are prospering, vanishes into thin air. The facts are .*■ — ( 1 ) the unchecked growth 
of population ; ( 2 ) the disinclination on the part of cultivators to migrate to other districts^ 
however congested their own districts may be ; ( 3 ) their chronic condition of indebtedness ; 

{ 4 ) the increasing exhaustion of the soil ; ( 5 ) the want of capital in the hands of the land- 
holding classes to replenish their depleted fields ; ( 6 ) the lack of enterprise and of initiative 
power in the peasantry, as also their ignorance, as also their improvidence, which, by the way, 
they have in common with their rulers; (Laughter.) (7) the inflexibility of the revenue demand ; 
(8) the figures of crime, which show a large increase in all seasons of scarcity, showing thereby 
how small really is the margin of surplus profit left in the hands of the cultivate* 
oven in favourable seasons ; ( 9 ) the sad tale revealed by the statistics of the Regis- 
tration Department, namely, the large number of transfers every - year of considerable 
areas from the cultivator to the nloney-leuder ; ( 10 ) the artificial and arbitrary character of 
the system of assessment in so far as it proceeds upon the assumption that the holder of the 
land will realize for certain the expectations of intensive cultivation upon which the Govern- 
ment demand is proportkftied, and in so far again as it admittedly takes no note whatever 
of the class to which he belongs and the pecuniary resources at his command j ( 11 ) 
finally the insecurity engendered by a periodic increase of assessment and the deterrent effect 
it has upon agricultural improvement in general. This last matter, gentlemen^ is of a very 
serious character, and I may say that the policy underlying it is in direct contravention of 
some of the Despatches of the ' Secretary of State from 1802 onwards. In Lord 
Canning’s time, the subject of permanently settling the assessment on land in. India was 
completely threshed out, and the Secretary of State wrote a Despatch in which he distinctly laid 
down that a settlement in perpetuity was a measure dictated by sound policy- Lord Canning 
was in favour of the policy enunciated in that despatch. Unfortunately he soon died. A»d 
- what happened do you think, afterwards ? Well, the despatch was quietly burked- by tho 
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authorities here and the wise policy laid down therein was scotched and killed. We, therefore, Third Day. 
' ask Government in this Resolution to undo the mischief they have done to the agriculture of 
the country on account of their not having followed that and similar Despatches. We further Resolution XT 
ask them to fetter themselves with limitations similar to those with which they have restricted Fixity on Tern 

the Bengal Zemindar’s power of rack-renting his tenants. I think, gentlemen, I am justified of Land, 
in saying that the present system of assessment is a most ingenious, elaborate and scientific rule — 

of thumb, devised upon the principle that the Gevemmnt is entitled to take whatever portion Mb. N. U. 

-it chooses of the surplus profit left after defraying the expenses, of cultivation. The financial Bamabth. 

-embarrassment of the • Government and their consciousness that the . ordinary 
‘creditors of the agriculturist will take away from him what they 
leave into his hands have made settlement officers divert to the State coffers as 
large a proportion of the surplus profit as well they could. There is thus, gentlemen, a regular 
game of grab going on between the State Shylock and the village money-lender. This is un- 
questionably a short-sighted and a ruinous policy and has rightly been condemned by men like 
Sir Louis Malet and Sir dames Caird as economically unsound and politically mischievous. 

Unfortunately their forecast that (he Bombay system would inevitably lead to a progressive 
pauperisation of the cultivating dosses has been fulfilled to (he letter. ( The President sounds 
the gong again. ) Yes, I must wind up. Well, I ask Government, if it is politically wise, if it 
-is politically safe to very nearly rack-rent and grind down an indebted peasantry. I say te 
them, for heaven’s soke, be fair, be less greedy and take more kindly to the poor holder of the 
land. He is all hungered ; give him food to eat. He stands (here with a languished head and in 
■stark darkness j free him of his heavy burden ; make him look up and he of good cheer ; give 
him help, give him hope, give him light and guide him on to a happy state of existence. That 
is your mission. Fulfil it. ( Cheers .) Fulfil it, and you will have broad-based the foundations of 
Hie Empire by resting them upon the attachment of a contented and grateful peasantry. ( Loud 
-^Applause.) 

• v : ' 

X-.... .• Mr, Ganjam Ybitkataeat^uji ( Cocanadn ) in seconding the resolution spoke as 

follows V — 


- ‘ India being essentially an agricultural country, the question, relating to the princi- Mb. Gan/aji 
pies, the. methods and the working results of the land revenue administration, is one of the most Vehhaxabaxnt 
important questions in the whole range of Indian economics. Nothing has tended more in the ““ 

past, and nothing leads more in the present, to the depression of agricultural industry in this 
•country than the vacillating policy of the Government in fixing and revising the assessments 
and the numerous cesses on land and* the unsettling and demoralising action of the Settlement 
Department whose motto is “ enhancement at any cost.- ” Thirty years ago, we were promised 
Permanent Settlement, hat that promise remains unfulfilled to this day. So far back as 1869, 
the Government of Madras made a move in. the direction of redeeming the said promise, bat 
the Secretary of State vetoed the recommendation of the Government. The Madras ryot is 
denied even a legislative guarantee as to the full fruit of his improvements. There is no 
limit laid down to the enhancement that may be made at any one time. The Government may 
double, treble or even quadrnple the assessments at one leap. The irrigation works are admini- 
stered more as a source of revenue than as au aid to agricultural industry. A water rate, which 
virtually absorbs from 15 to 60 per cent, of the gross produce, calls for sudden enhancement by 
25 per cent. A water rate which yields a return of 12 to 14 per cent, on the outlay, as in the 
Godavery and Kistna Deltas, is considered to he too low by oar paternal Government. Why, 
water is sold in certain localities at' faming prices. Reporting on the condition of the people in 
Godavery two decades after the re-construction of the magnificent ancient-works in that District, 
one of the District officers says that a in no conn try in the world was the taxation so high " as in 
that District and “ that little or no advance was observable in (he condition of the masses . H 
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You are aware that in 1882 Lord Ripon T s Government worked out a scheme of modi- 
fied Permanent Settlement with the concurrence of tho Secretary- of | State.*-';- The Madras Go- 
vernment assented to this schemo. In the Settlement manual, published -'undor- ihe authority 
of Government, and in the standing orders of the Board of Revenue,. approved by Government, 
it was distinctly declared that in the case of Districts once settled there would be * no reclassi- 
fication of soils or recalculation of grain outturns and that future revisions of • settlement 
would be made solely with reference to prices.- Again, in ' 1S88,' in passing orders on 
the report of the Agricultural Committee, and again in 1893 when passing orders on sugges- 
tions embodied in the memorandum on . the Progress of the -Madras Presidency during 
the last forty years, the Government declared over and over again that this would* 
be its policy in revisions of settlement, that there was no ‘ foundation' for any feeling 
of mistrust in the matter, and that there was consequently no need for legislation. 


In spite of these pledges, assurances, and declarations, -wo have been witnessing the- 
reclassification, of certain soils in the Trichinopoly and Godavary Districts in l805. When- 
the Government is asked to state the reasons for this change . of policy, the- 
Govemment says in a light-hearted' manner that it has entered on this process of 
confiscation— it is nothing short of confiscation in many cases — under orders of' 

the Secretary of State, conveyed in a despatch dated 8th January 1885 . Curiously enough, this 
despatch is said to have been communicated to the Madras Government only in November 1893 
by the Government of India and has not been laid on the table up to this day. On the strength . 
of the despatch, the Government amended also its standing orders to the following effect in 
July 1895 : — 


Toe Hon. Mb. 
B. G. Than. 


- “ On the expiry of the period .of settlement or re-settlement of. a District,. 
Government reserves to itself the right to, revise the assessment in such a manner as may> 
then seem jost and proper, either with reference solely to a rise or fall in prices. Or with re- 
ference also to other considerations such as would require a reclassification of soils and recalcula- 
tion of grain outturns.” Gentlemen, for principles of settlement has been substituted the arbitrary- 
discretion of Government. (Shame.) The worst of it is that the Madras Government .desires to 
give retrospective effect to these doctrines of personal Government : and disturb vested private 
rights. I would only point out that this action of the Government shakes the confidence of the . 
people in the justice and fair play of the Government and that the moral and material 
consequences of breaking such pledges are far-reaching in their character.- - 1 would remind 
the Government of the advice of the Duke of Argyll, that promises once given by the Govern- 
ment, however long ago, must be absolutely kept". It is a delusion to think that under this- 
policy of drift, this policy of broken pledges, there is any thing like fixity of tenure in the 

case of lands held on Ryotwari tenure in this country. ( Cheers. )'" ? ' v -v •. 

?. - •••■ 

The Hon. Mb. B. G. Tilak ( Poona ) said : — Mr. President, delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen, the proposition just moved by Mr. Samarth requires no support- frohi me. All the 
facts that go to show that the assessment on land now is heavy, havS been placed before Govern- 
ment by responsible political' associations and I am not going into those facts here. : It has been 1 
conclusively shown that in a number of cases the assessment has been .increased from two- 
hundred to four hundred and in some cases to even seven hundred per' cenfc .such leases having 
occurred in Golaba, Pen, Alibag and other Talukas in the Bombay Presidency*. And it has 
been brought to the notice of Government that the enhancements are higher than the limit in 
the limitations set down in the Resolution of the Secretary of State. What is the answer of 
Government P The facts are as dear as daylight and there -is no gainsaying ' them. They 
show beyond dispute that the assessments have been enormously, enhanced. and the answer is 
bat the land can bear this enhancement! And what are the grounds for this? : You k&’H- 
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hoard that when Lord Harris left us, in that elaborated defence of his administration which ha 
gave at the BycuIIa dab, he told us that the laud is capable of beariug this of tbo 

assessments, and his argument was that out of the three Fs which aw quite necessary for 
the welfare of the agricultural population, we have got two. They aw, as he said, free sale and 
free rent and haring got these two we should he two-thirds happy. But he said nothing 
about the lands. “They go on increasing and you can bear the burden. You have 
got freedom of sale and free tenancy nnd therefore yon should be content with what yon 
have got. ” The other reply given to ns .by the Yiceroy was in reply to an address 
presetted by the Sarvajanick Sabha. He said that He had facts and figures though 
he had none with him at the time or he could have conclusively shown to ns that at 
no time in the history of India was the assessment so moderate as at present. All I can say 
in. reply to that sweeping assertion is that such sweeping assertions are as undesirable 
and unsafe, not to use a stronger word, in the Governor of a Province os in a political asso- 
ciation. {Applause. ) There are no facts given in support of this statement. If you require 
that I should adduce some facts, I may refer you to the Resolution of the Madras Government 
on Booth Tucker’s scheme. They admit .that the agricultural population requires help and 
reHef and they say one relief would be the fixity of rent and of course to fix a limit on the 
revenue enhancement. That can be granted by Government. Thew may be other methods of 
relieving the poverty of the agricultural classes throughout the country but that is one of them. 
Then what is our solution ? . X am going to address to you a few words on the latter portion 
of the resolution. Happily for ps we have certain facts which we can place before Government 
in the clearest possible light. "We can compare Government with Government. Government 
fills a double capacity. It is landlord in some cases aud Judge between landlord and ten- 
ant in others. . We compare the position of Government as landlord with that of Judge between 
landlord and tenant. And what, we ask Government, is the conclusion we come to> 
if we compare the two positions and find out that .the two positions are mutnally 
inconsistent ? The only conclusion is that Government is misusing its position as 
Judge in order to further its self-interest in its capacity as landlord. As an in- 
stance I may tell you that Government as the Judge between landlords and tenauts, between 
Zamindars and tenants, wiU not allow an Inam to be increased between 50 and 100 per cent., but 
they would not impose this rule upon themselves. But there is a harder case — the case of the 
K&otes and that is a particularly hard case which has been brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment for redress, in Konkan the Khotes are. farmers of revenne. They realise revenue 
from tenants and Government ask them to .pay Bs. .10- which they would not allow them 
to realise. The Khote receives Ra. 6 and they order, him to pay Rs. 10 to Government. 
The grievance has been shelved and has remained nnredressed. And I do not know 
how long it will remain so. We therefore compare the position of Government as that of land- 
lord with their position of Judge between landlord and tenant and we ask Government to 
follow the same policy in one case as in the other and that is the purport of the resolution 
which I now ask you to pass, (deers.) 
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Mb. Mohini Mohan Chakrabitty ( Bengal ) supported the motion, Mb. Ohakbabutt 

Mr. Paxdubahg Bafooji ( Berar ) spoke in the vernacular to the following effect : — Pandcban«- 

Batooji. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I am an agriculturist of Berar. I have passed 

many years among cultivators. I am, therefore, I believe, in a position to judge of their real 
condition. Poverty-stricken as they are, the Berar cultivators are largely involved in debts. 

The Berar Government enhanced the revenue assessment rate without considering the pitiable 
state of the cultivators. This enhanced assessment has added to the misery aud sorrow of the 

maa^Ia loi»<ra * 
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‘ It is most! commonly believed that the Berar soil is fertile and that the Berari people 
etc wealthy and happy. This belief Underlies the popular proverbviz.^ Beraf is a mine of 
Cold.’ This belief is however utterly unfounded. * A chest of mask though einptied of its con- 
tents, retains for long the musk perfume. In ancient days the Befarsoii might' have been very 
rich ; bat in these days it has lost substance* 'Without rain-water nothing is used to make the 
soil productive. Rain-Water too is not to be had in constant 'proportions. Variations in the 
q nft.nf.ifcy of Tain-water tend largely to affect the mbps.- * After the interval of two or three years, 
a year may he seized upon which may be reckoned upon as being hot miserable.' fThis observa- 
tion may be borne out by the Revenue Reports and other official papers published annually by 
the Berar Government. ‘ r * • •- » ' >• i . ■ 


* .« • 

Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji has after elaborate statistical comparisons most Conclusively 
proved that the average annual income of each individual living in India, comes to about 
Rs. 22. I was a little astonished to read the figure. But wheu I compared this conclusion with 
my own experience which showed ine how miserable was the life of the cultivators os a class, I 
was all the more disheartened by the fact that the ..Berari cultivators could not manage to de- 
rive even half the above proportion. It may perhaps be, that Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji having a 
larger area than I, to base his calculations upon, his conclusion might bo more correct than 
mine. Still it is an undeniable truth that the average annual income of a Cultivator is miser- 
ably low. 

’ ^ • 

I give the following information from the Berar Revenue Report for the year 1894-95. 
Out of the entire Berar Boil nearly 77 lacks of acres are brought under cultivation. Population 
of Berar is about 28 lacks and a half. Two acres and a half, therefore, of the land under cul- 
tivation, are used up by each individual. Javaree and cotton are- the common crops. 
These two crops find place -in sixty-eight out of a hundred acres of land nnder .cultiva- 
tion. During the year nnder report, one acre yielded 107 seers of javaree. The same area pro- 
duced 44 seers of cotton. ’ In the market javaree was selling at 21£ seers per rupee, while 
cotton was selling at 9 seers a rupee. It is thus clear that the entire produce of the 2£ acres 
of land which coaid be appropriated by a single individual was worth about 12$ rnpees. Now 
the total amount of land-revenue in Berar is a little above 72 lacks of rupees. Each indivi- 
dual has thus to pay to the Government about Rs. 2-8-0. Deducting this amount from the 
value of the produce at his command, he finds only 10 rupees ont of which he has still to de- 
fray the expenses incident to cultivation. This mode of looking at things gives ns an idea of 
how the cultivator lives; Upon the trash of some 7 or 8 silver pieces he is doomed to live one 
long year shifting as best he can, through varied seasons and battling with' risks and dangers 
that hnman life is liable to meet with. It is better to imagine than realize the keen pain aud 
anguish which is the lot of the cultivating classes. This situation is not a whit altered. It is 
the same all the years of their life. 80 per cent, of the Berar population live upon the soil., ’ I 
ask yon, ladies and gentlemen, whether yon really thinly with- these facts • before yon, that the 
Berar people are happy and wealthy l I , . 

' * . - : # 7 1 , ■. ' .*/. .* 1 

Are they not steeped, over head aud ears, in deep misery and w;oe ? " The Government 
expends annually between 40 and 50 rnpees on account of the maintenance of a single con- 
vict. The lawless and most dangerous foes of human peace and safety are circumstanced five 
times better than the peace-loving and law-abiding subjects. : It is strange how such a state 
of things cm be tolerated by the benign and most impartial. British ^Government. Now, 
these observations apply to the state of things' as it once existed, while the .old assessment 
rates were in force. I leave it, ladies and gentlemen, to yon to conceive • how cheerfully the 
contemplation of enhancement oh the part of the Government, Would be welcome to the 

imnnvAri«Kpj1 TVrtfc 1 ! • . 
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"Withoutregard to this deplorable condition of the poor ryot, the Survey officer pre- 
sented to the Berar Government a rose-coloured view of the case by reporting that the Berar 
people were very happy. Taking this opinion as a guide, the Berar Government precipitously en- 
hanced the assessment in the three Talnkas of Hharagaon, Jalgaon and Malkapur. I hear that 
in some places the new rate is If times as'high as the old one 1 This news filled the Berar people 
■with consternation.' It may, however, he mentioned here that some District officers represented 
to the Berar Government anti-enhancement views, openly saying that evil consequences would 
•follow from the enhancement of land revenne. This certainly reflects great credit on the officers 
an question. ‘ They displayed their generous heart and plain dealing. The report runs thus: 
*“ The Deputy Commissioner of Akola has written at considerable length on the presont coudi- 
4 ‘ tion of the agricultural classes. , He considers it far from good and quotes his Tehsildar’s 
authority in support of the opinion of the general indebtedness and improvement of the Ryots 
a fact which he rightly considers has an unfortnnate bearing on the coming Revision Survey. ” 
< These views could not, however, be approved by the Berar Government. The Resident is pleas- 
ed to express- himself on the question in these terms. “ As long as the cultivating classes can 
■** afford to largely employ hired labour, there is little ground for thinking that their position 
M has been recently seriously affected for the worse.” It woulcLh&ve iudeed been far better had 
the Resident taken into consideration the actual condition of the ryots as described above. 
Unfortunately he has not done so. 
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This evil can only be remedied if the Government seriously set about introducing a 
system of permanent settlement. If the Government show extreme solicitude in requiring the 
: Jamindars to receive from their tenants a fixed rent which they ‘ cannot alter, why should they 
-not for the same reasons levy once for all,- a fixed rate of assessment ? I conclude ray speech 
with a fervent prayer that the Government take the condition of the poor ryot into serious con- 
-sideration and introduce a sytem of permanent settlement all over India, which will conduce to 
- the welfare of the people at large. 

• > ..... 1 . "With these few observations I beg to support resolution Ho. 14 which, I hope, will 
Teceive unanimous approval of my countrymen.- 

Mr. Bhagibath Pea sad ( Hagpoor ) said : — . . Mu. Euaouutii 

• . • . Phased. 

; . Mr. President, brother-delegates, ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank the President ■ . . . 

for having allowed me even 3 minutes to place before yon certain facts in connection with the 
settlement operations that are going on at present in the Central Provinces and that are such as 
can never allow of any fixity in land tenure so long as they exist. The first is the way in 
which the land produce is ascertained. This consists of two tests. The first is the classification 
‘of land and the second is finding out the produce. The rales regulating the first are such that 
they cannot he understood by even many of the Settlement officers. They many a time differ 
on this point. A number of tenants ancl malgujars are collected and asked whether the field 
belongs to this cla,ss or that class and often against their will and professional knowledge they 
are obliged to give their assent to classify the field in a higher class.- This must necessarily in- 

• crease the assets. Then for the second one, the Settlement officer or an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner selects a field when it is ripe for cutting, and finds out either by weight or measure the 
exact quantity of the produce of the field. This is compared with the quantity sown. But the 
important factor is that now the grain, is wet whereas at the time of sowing the seed was quite 
dry. It-is true that some allowance is made for this. But this is so small in comparison to 
the real wetness that the figure put down is really higher than what it ought to be. These 

two circumstances am against the agriculturist and he is required to pay as Government revenue -- - 

toam fhan wtuif. he is Teftllv liable to. So loner as this grievance exists, it is impossible that 
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there should be any fixity of tenure. Why not take the figure that other tenants give and that- 
the agriculturist himself gives? They are certainty not all of them a. set of liars. The second 
point is the inclusion of Siraya jama in ascertaining the . assets. ' "Whut is meant by Sivayar 
jaina ? It means the supposed income from tamarind, guavas, mangoes, jamul trees on the 
fields. Is, gentlemen, the income from these quite a variable) one ? And is it not a notorious 
fact that the Malgnzar gets nothing of this. The excuse, that the Government has got, for thus- 
including the Sivayajama is that since the Malgnzar gets the whole income for himself with- 
out spending anything for it, why should not then the Government gefc^a portion of it ? I 
submit that instead of doing this, the Government can declare that the prodnce\of sncli trees- 
belongs to the public and not to the Malgnznrs. The third point is the high rate at which the 
Sir-land is being assessed? In consideration of the many pecuniary responsibilities and liabili- 
ties thrown upon the Malguzars, the Sir-land should be assessed at the old rates. The fonrtli 
point is that since the Central Provinces have got a vast sum of Patwari fond in surplus, it is but 
just that the rate of Patwari cess must he diminished.' The points that I have referred to above- 
really make the Government share ofland revenue much more above 60 p. o,, though theoretically 
it is less than 60 p. c. Even the theoretical maximum of 60 p. c. for land revenue as share of 
Government is too oppressive. jt must be the same as it is in other parts of India viz. a 
little more than 50 p. c. Now ihe period of settlement in C. P. varies from 10 years to 20 years. 
In the face of this how is it possible to even imagine that the C. P. have got any thing like- 
fixity of land .tenure ? Gentlemen, as the time is nearly np, I must conclude by saying that 
the great discontent that is prevailing in the C. P. by reason of the present settlement opera- 
tions will not disappear until («) the methods of ascertaining land-produce are improved, (b) the 
Sieaya jama is not included in ascertaining the assets, (c) the Sir-laud is assessed according to 
the old system, ((f) rate of Patwari cess is diminished, (e) the additional extra tax of 2 p. c- 
imposed since 1878 is removed, since the Government says that there is no Famine Insurance 
Fund, (J ) the share of the Government is put down at not greater than 50 p. c. of the net 
assets, and (g ) the period of settlement is fixed at not less than 00 years. 

The President : — The fourteenth resolution has been properly moved, seconded, and 
supported. Let those who are in favour of it hold up their hands. ( Voices Ml, All. ) The 
resolution is carried unanimously. * ' 

* • 

The Congress then adjourned for half an hour. . 1 ■ -■ 

Ok reassembling, Mr. D. E. Wacha .( Bombay ) said V-Gentlemen, I have an 
announcement to make and it is this. A very handsome portrait of the President ( Cheers . ) 
is to he presented to him. It has been painted by Mr. Pimpalkhare of the Poona Na- 
tive Institution, who is a local artist of considerable talents and of whose ability yon might 
judge from this fact that the picture which you now see on the platform before ■ you was drawn 
in four days. - ; ‘ 

The President: — I now call upon Mr. Bhagirath Prasad to ' move the next 
Resolution. . ‘ 

Mb. Bhagirath Prasad (Nagpore ) moved the fifteenth resolution in: the following- 
terms * .... • • • 

This Congress pub on record its emphatic protest against • the retrograde -policy that the- 
Govemment of Lidia have this time followed in nominating a gentleman for the Central Pronincet 
to the Supreme Legitlative Council without asking Local Bodies to make re commen dations for such 
nomination and earnestly hopes that Government will be pleased to- take early steps to give to the 
- Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has already granted to Bengal, Madras,. 
Bombay and the N. W. P. 
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He said : — The grievance complained of is a very serions one as it je- 
-Tates to the infringement of (he right -which oar Indian National Congress got 
• 'after 5 a fight -of 8 years. It is well known to you that ever since onr- grand Nation- 
al movement came into existence, we have been fighting for the extension of onr Legislative 
-Councils on elective principle. "When the Bill to extend these Councils' by amending the old 
Act ’was under consideration by both the Houses of Parliament, it was agreed upon by both 
. • the parties that the words under clause I of the Bill, viz: “ The Governor-Qeueral-iu-Conncil 
may from time to time, with the approval of the Secretary of State-in-Council, make regulations 
as to the conditions under which such nominations or any Bhall 1» made by the Gover- 
uor-General, Governors and Lien tenant-Governors respectively and prescribe the manner in 
"which such regulations ‘shall be earned into effect" embodied ‘ elective principle * according 
-to the famous interpretation put ' by the Right 'Hon. ' 'WYE.' Gladstone, the then leader of 
the opposition. This interpretation was accepted by the Hon. Mr. Curzon, the then 
Under-Secretary of State for India, who was in charge of the Bill and who said “ Undoubted- 
ly these words and this clause were designedly introduced by the Government and were in- 
troduced with a perfectly clear apprehension of (heir meaning. I do not think there is any 
“want of clearness in the terms in which I expressed the possible application of 
this danse at an earlier period of the evening. I endeavoured to give Hon. mem- 
bers to understand that this clause was designed to give perfect latitude to the Viceroy 
in this matter, and that it wonld admit of the introdnetion of the principle of representation 
in India, whether the system was “ election or selection or delegation or whatever the precise - 
. method might he that recommended itself to the judgment of the Viceroy.” Now as regards 
the attitude of the Government of India during the regime of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne, 
'the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India, His Excellency explained from his seat in 
the Supreme Legislative Council on 10th March 1893 that what the Act had given had been 
■recommended by his Government. Having explained the regulations that should govern the no- 
minations to and from the different councils, His Excellency said the following with reference to 
those Provinces which had then got no right to send members to the Viceregal Council. These 
are his wordsi* - 41 We shall, however, endeavour as far as possible in the event of a member 
being required for this Council from any of the four provinces not haviDg local CoancOs, to give 
that member, by resorting as far as possible to the system of recommendation, a more repre- 
sentative character than would attach to him if he were arbitrarily selected by the head of the 
Government.” Gentlemen, I think, I have said enough to show that both the parties in 
England as well as the Government of India under the regime of His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne well agreed to give a real living representative character to a member when ona 
was required. Now at this time the C. P. had no right to send a membtr 
to the Imperial Council, • ' But then almost every district of the C. P. sent up memorials 
signed by thousands and. hundreds of thousands of the people to the Secretaiy 
of State complaining against -their exclusion from the right, their complaint be- 
coming a serions one in view of the fact that almost every enactment passed by the Supreme 
Council was applicable to the Central Provinces. The fact that C. P. had to contribute a 
-vast sum to the Imperial Government and the fact that C. P. possessed such communities as 
were so far accustomed to collective action - in the promotion of their common interests 
very well proved that they were qualified to unite in submitting a recommendation for 
-any seat that might be - placed at their disposal. So, gentlemen, the result of thee© 
.memorials was that the- privilege asked’ for was conferred npon C. P. The HonTle Mr. J. 
Woodbnrn, the then Chief- Commissioner of the C. P-, announced this in open Darbar, 
'-held on 10th August 1893. He spoke in Urdn and the portion of his speech that had 
reference to this is thus reported in the Nag-poor and Berar Times of 19th August 1893. 

« The Snpreme Government "had been pleased to grant the prayer of the inhabitants of 
the Central Provinces, and to permit of their sending a member electe.1 by themselves to 
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represent them in the Council of the Empire at the seat of Government. Not only this; bnt 
the first gentleman nominated to the Council was selected from amongst such gentlemen as had 
been recommended by District Council and Municipal delegates.” Even then our National Con- 
gress complained daring the last two years against such a representation as it was a mere farce 
of representation. But now even that farce of representation has been taken away. The C. P. 
public is not to blame for this. So early as July last* they submitted proposals both moderate 
and practical to the Government with a request to alter the regulations^ so that they may have a 
real living representation. And the C. P. Government, in acknowledging receipt of these pro- 
posals, said that they would he considered on receipt of instructions from theGovernment of 
India in respect to a vacancy for the C. P. in the Council. This naturally gave rise to a hope 
for the better. They waited till the middle of October when finding that nothing had been done 
and seeing that the time when the seat most be filled np was drawing nearer aud.it would 
take about two months for all the work, a representation was sent to the Chief Commissioner in 
the third week of October, reminding him that the vacancy would occur at about the middle of 
.December and that it wonld take about two months for election , and hence requesting him 
to move the Government of India for issuing instructions concerning this. Well, gentle- 
men, what was the answer.*, received-? The reply said “ The Chief Commissioner has no. rea- 
son to suppose that the Government of India has overlooked the matter and he will await 
their instructions in the matter. I am to remind you at the same time that the procedure by 
which the nomination of a member to the Viceregal Council is made is not an election, as is 
assumed in your letter.” Is it not, gentlemen, surprising that the same Chief Com- 
missioner who announced on 16th- August 1893 that the C. P. people had been 
permitted to send a member elected by themselves . to represent ' them in the 
Council should say that the procedure by which the nomination of a member to the 
Viceregal Council is made is not election ?. The fact is,, gentlemen, that even last 
time the nomination took place out of elections. First there is' election and then 
nomination. And gentlemen, will you not he surprised to learn that this time nomination has 
been made arbitrarily without consulting auy local body ? ■ Can such a gentleman be said ' to 
have any representative character ? ■ ' The only answer that you can give is “ no.” Well, gentle- 
men, I am afraid that during. the present regime, a retrograde policy is being followed to a very 
large extent. The Jury Bill, the Legal Practitioners Bill, the Police Bill and the policy of uot 
receiving addresses until certain portions are removed from them, afford evidence in this respect. 
Today the C. P. has been touched. To-morrow other parts may be deprived of tbe right. It is 
not that tbe C. F. does not contain public spirit, intelligence and co mmunit ies so far accustom- 
ed to collective action in the promotion of their common interests, that they are not qualified to 
.unite in submitting a recommendation with respect to filling up a seat in the Legislative Conn- 
, cil of the Viceroy. It was in fact after shewing all this that the CL P, people got the right. The 
■success of the Local Self-Government, the right that the Municipal -Corporations and District 
Councils enjoy of electing their own Presidents and Secretaries, the fact that many Municipal 
Corporations and-District Councils are presided over by non-official gentlemen, the existence of 
several mills and gin factories and the very great extent to which the spread' of education as 
well as many works of public utility, such as Waterworks, depends upon private efforts and 
generosity, are some of the points in. evidence of this. Under these circumstances, then, will yoa, 
gentlemen, call the gentleman so arbitrarily nominated to the , Council as a representative of the 
people ? Is it not then true that he represents only himself and perhaps some officials of the Go- 
vernment- and none else ? -Is not then the principle far which we have been fighting so long, in 
danger and has it not been already infringed? Is not this ',a retrograde policy ? ( Cries of 
yes lyes I ) Thank you, gentlemen, I therefore recommend the proposition for your kind ap- 
proval. And I appeal at the same time to the C. P. delegates to shewthat they can maintain 
the right they have once obtained and they must do this by sending hundreds of memorials 
on the subject. ( Cheers . ) * 
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■ Mr. Shankar Lasdun Gokhalb, m. a., ( Central Provides ) in seconding, spoke 

Mr. President, and brother-delegates, in seconding this proposition I am remind- 
*d of a nursery tale and I cannot but narrate it here. A certaiu physician had under his 
treatment a patient, for whom he considered it most prudent to prescribe a long continued fast. 
Emaciated more by hunger than by his disease, he was at last after a number of piteous appeals 
successful enough to get from his physician permission to eat poories, as hollow Indian cakes 
are called. But this was granted subject to the condition, that he should throw away both the 
-crusts, aud satisfy himself with what remained, and it is to be noticed in connection with this 
that an Indian poori consists of only two crusts enclosing a hollow space within. 

t - 

Our poor suffering country has long been “ like a sick man to liis bed reclined, and 
“trusting every cure* It is suffering under the weight of official tyranny, crashing taxation, 
endless starvation and what not. We had long been crying hoarse, appealing to the British 
public and the time had come, when we began to think that we had cried not in vain. Through' 
the efforts of our sympathisers in England was prepared for us a poori which they named the 
Legislative Council Reform.” Proudly it swelled and with it swelled our hearts. We could 
scarcely contain ourselves. We imagined the hollow cake to contain alL that we conld wish 
for ; we Roasted -that with this reform, we were in a position to sweep away at one wave of the 
hand every evil under which we had been labouring I Bat Lo 1 suddenly it lrarsts as it reaches 
the Indian shores. The solid ernsts have vanished and we are left to regale ourselves with the 
invisible, unknowable, imponderable hollow within. This is what we now enjoy of the Legis- 
lative Council Reform. . . 

•" • ; 1 i 1 ■ ■ ■ ... 

Gentlemen of Maliarastra, you have not forgotten your struggles about your ambigu- 
ous privileges - to ^turn a member for the Central Division of your Presidency. We of the C. 
P. have fared even worse. The right of election, we never had any worth the name. My friend 
Prof. Bhagirath Prasad has called it a farce. I cannot nnderstaud why he gives it so much 
•credit, I call it a fraud. * 

Our Province is divided into four divisions and each division has its districts. Every 
district has ( or rather had if you allow me so much accuracy ) to elect its delegates ; these De- 
legates had to propose a member for the Division, each division having its independent election. 
Out of the four m^nbers thus proposed the Government nominated one in 1893, irrespective of 
the nnmber of votes that he got as compared to those given to the rest. Gentlemen, would you 
bend so low as to call .this an election? Yoo all here in Congress assembled, have elected a . 
Dempsthenis for your president allowing yourselves to be guided by his superior genius. Ima- 
gine for a moment that here the Government interfere and calls upon each electoral 
Division to elect its own president, and. keeping to itself the right of final nomination 
to crown one of you with laurels. Would you tolerate such a constitution? Would 
you put up with suoh a president although he be no less a personage than the pre- 
siding genius of to-day ? To have a nominated president for onr Congress 1 Rather we 
-will have a congress without a president. Sach was the right of election awarded to ns ! While 
labouring under these difficulties we had been trying to get something better, for when the then 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces announced in open Darbar on 16-8-93 that the 
prayers of the people of the Central Provinces for their representative to have a seat in the 
Viceregal Legislative Couneil had been granted, he made that announcement by declaring that 
to that Council would go a gentleman elected by themselves. We were lulled by the promise. 
The next election approached without any indication of the promised reform, when all of a 
sudden we were roused from our slumber only to learn that we had no more to bother onr- 
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selves with the election and that the Government had already been hind enough to nominate Mr_ 
Bhashnte as a member to save us from the trouble of going through even the farce of an . elec- 
tion. We do not question the choice of the Government. At the last election Mr. Bhushnte was 
unanimously voted for in his Division. We bear him no grudge. u We can hear the loss of an 
old grandmother, but it is painful to see the old enemy ever ready, huoching at the gate.” To- 
day the Government has nominated Mr. Bhuskute, to-morrow some bloodhound may supply his 
place. And to add insult to injury the Government will be ready in ease of some mishap to- 
lar the blame on our shonlcler and condemn ns for the wrong choice although we never made it. 

Tt is not a question of individuals. It is a question of principle. This nomination of' 
Mr. Bhuskute is quite different from his nomination after he is recommended by the people for 
such nomination. But it is the people who ought to recommend and not a subordinate Govern- 
ment terthe superior Government. • They may, if it so please them, recommend an Hon. dummy, 
but it is they who must recommend. It is their business. It is their privilege; it has been 
granted to them. They will have it and none else. 


In seconding this resolution, I urge upon you most earnestly and I appeal to your 
goodness, to have it carried unanimously. This encroachment on our rights will not end with 
the Central Provinces alone. It has ever been the policy 'of this Government to begin at the 
thinnest end of the wedge. Was not the "first experiment to do away with the Jury System 
made in one province alone, where unfortunately for the Government it found too hard a soil to- 
break. The first experiment on this question is now being- made in the Central Provinces. Re- 
member that it will not be the last. The martyrdom of the Central Provinces will not end the- 
question and some other Province will have to take its turn. Beware,- my friends, I repeat that 
yon can bear the loss of an old grandmother but it is fearful to see old death return to knock at 
your gate. For yourselves, gentlemen, if not for us, I beseech you to have the resolution passed. 


The President : — Gentlemen, Resolution XV has been properly moved and seconded. 
Let those who are in favonr of it hold up their hands. ( Voices, AU , All. ) The resolution is 
carried unanimously. * 

• The President ; — I now call npon Mr. Ambika Charan Mujumdar, Bengal, to move 
the next resolution. • • * • ■ - 
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Mr. Ajibika Charan Mujusidar {Bengal), in submitting the sixteenth resolution, said; 
Mr. President and brother-delegates, the proposition with which I Lave been entrusted refers to- 
what has been described as “ the crime of the 20th June ’V-the Exchange Compensation al- 
lowance granted by the Government of Lord Lansdowne to non-domiciled European and Eura- 
sian officials in this country. The proposition runs as follows ■■■'’ ’V;.-' ; 1 ; : • 


u That this Congress repeats its protest of the last two years against the- grant of Exchange 
Compensation allowance to the undomiciled European and Eurasian employees of Government, involving 
now an annual expenditure of over a orore and a half of rupees. n - 


Gentlemen— It has been remarked by no less an authority than John Bright that “ the- 
Civil Services of India receive a rate of payment which would be incredible if we did not know it 
. to be true, and which, knowing it to be true, we must admit to be monstrous . n And it was to- 
the members of these services, belonging to liis own nationality, that a retiring viceroy granted 
the so-called compensation allowance, varying from 17 to 25 p. c. of their high salaries, leaviug 
an appalling deficit of £1,546,908, or abont 3| crores of rupees in the . Indian Treasury ? It 
'will be remembered that this was done in a year of grave -financial crisis,- when the Budget 
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already presented a deficit of over £833,000, after swallowing np tbe half-a-crore of surplus of 
tlie preceding year to meet the ever-increasing requirements of the cursed frontier policy. Nor 
vill it be ever forgotten that this huge jobbery .'was perpetrated at a time when the charge 
on the Indian taxpayer on his gold payments in London, according to the.estimate for the very 
next year, amounted to more than £15,600,000 ; an.d that to provide this sum at the rate of 
13d. to the rupee, India had, what also it still has, to raise Rs. 289,054,000, which means an 
additional burden of nearly Rs. 127,500,000 in excess of what it would have raised seventeen 
years before, with the exchange at 23 Jd. in the rupee. Gentlemen, it was a most cruel crime that 
was here perpetrated. Ere this for want of funds the reform of the judicial administration 
had to be given up ; the provincial grants had to be reduced ; the famine fund had 
to be first sugared with the soft and sweet designation of famine grant and then swallowed up in 
the current revenues, and lastly the Road Cess had to be appropriated or rather misappropriat- 
ed for the recoupment of the Provincial Governments. Then since the granting of this com- 
pensation allowance, the Local Governments have been set at liberty to cat down petty esta- 
blishments, to rednee here and there the salaries of native appointments, and to improve their 
T'esources as best as they can by raising local taxations. Thanks to the genius of the Eng- 
lish language, this is balled the developing of the resources of the country. , Gentlemon, onr 
masters have been of late engaged in two pious acts of supreme benevolence to mankind. They 
‘ have been civilizing the barbarous people of Africa by extirpating them, and developing the 
resources of India by reducing her poor population to only one meal a day. ( Shame. ) Gentle- 
men, amidst all the sophistry by which the iniquitous burden ofexchange compensation was first 
sought to be justified in- the eyes of the civilized world, the Supreme Government in the United 
Kingdom appeared to have ultimately surrendered to a couple of silly arguments which ' seem 
to bear some resemblance to the wolf's logic in .devouring the lamb. These arguments were, 

( I think I am quoting them almost in the words in which they were advanced at the time), 
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1st, That the Government could get better work onfc of a contented and prosperous 
servant than from one who had his energies distracted and the heart taken ont of him by 
) pecuniary -embarrassments ; and - 

2nd, That the servants of the Indian Government were under peculiar temptations 
to rolieve their financial necessities at the expense of the native community. 

Gentlemen, as to the first of these argaments, which is based upon tbe contentment and 
prosperity of public servants, I do not know whether in the face of such dreadful riots and 
such enormous increase of crime as is reported every year, yon can persuade yourself to believe 
that since the granting of'this compensation allowance the people have been actually getting 
« better work, ” both judicial as well as administrative, than in the preceding years, for I am 
myself not conscious of any such secret improvement. But oven if yon can, I should be still 
inclined to think, as my brother-delegates have always thought, that in the contentment and 
prosperity of the people, there probably is a better and more appropriate remedy for all the 
heart and brain diseases of public servants than in their increased emoluments. If, however, the 
hitter be the only specific as yet discovered for sneh maladies, it woald yet be bnt just and rea- 
Bonable that for once and for all a limitation should be prescribed to the free indulgence in 
snch invigoratives at the expense of poor people. 

■ Besides, what contentment do these officers want ? Prestige, position and power are 
all theirs : more than one-third of the entire revenue of the State is swallowed by them. Science 
and art, by annihilating distance of time and space, have converted self-iinposed exiles into de- 
lightful and at the same time most profitable excursions with an oltimate bonus of a thousand 
pounds a year • on retirement ; their high living is gone, and with continual tonring, they are 
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able, not only to draw upon the forced benevolence of the people. Amt also to save handsomely 
from their trave llin g allowances. If these have failed to give them contentment, they most 
naturally be a very discontented and restless people whom nothing ever will satisfy. 

Then as regards the other proposition which has reference to the peculiar temptations 
of the servants of the Indian Government, it would first of all be interesting to know whether 
the advocates of this disgraceful measure were spealting from the bitterness, of personal ex- 
perience, or from informations secretly supplied by those whose mental energies vere until now 
distracted by dangers and difficulties which are said to he so peculiar to Anglo-Indian official life. 
Apart from the impudence of the confession involved in this argument, I doubt, gentlemen, if 
yon could pick out a single domiciled European official in this country who would not stoutly 
resent such vicious advocacy of his claims to any. kind of remuneration for his services. Then 
what is the peculiarity about these .temptations ? The only peculiarity that is observable is 
that they are supposed to be confined to the higher offices in the country. The idea of keeping 
men away from temptations by placing, all the available gold in the country at their feet may 
he snblime ; but such a procedure does not appear to have been ever sanctioned by any coda 
of ethics, either ancient or modern. Doubtless it is true that “ Exchange is no robbery, ” . but, 
gentlemen, it seems that its compensation sometimes is and as the robbing of Peter to pay Pant 
is condemned also by the Christian Scriptures, I must confess that I am unable to swallow the 
logic of this argument. ( Cheers. ) 


Gentlemen, .referring' to this grossly selfish measure, that, stafinch and fearless advocate 
..-of popular rights, Hr. Labouchere, indignantly observed , — 10 Government has no business to re- 
lieve its servants at the cost of the rate-payers of a loss for which neither the Government nor 
the rate-payers are responsible. ” \ 


Then upon whom has this heavy burden been placed ? It has fallen upon an overtax- 
ed and over-growing population, one-sixth of whom, even according to the official statistics, are 
perpetually living on the verge of starvation. Gentlemen, here 1 con do no better than quote the 1 
words of an eminent British statesman of the time. Sir Evelyn Baring ( now Lord Cromer,) 
speaking from his place as Finance Minister to the Government of India, in course -of the debate 
on the Salt Duty in 1882, said: “ It has been calculated that the average income per head of 
population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a year, and though I am not prepared to pledge 
myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of the sort,- it is sufficiently accurate to 
justify the conclusion that the tax-paying community is exceedingly poor. To derive any' 
very large increase of revenue from - so poor a population as this is impossible, and, if it ■ 
were possible, would be unjustifiable.” Alas 1 it is this population who were unfit to bear 
the additional tax of a few pice on salt that has been saddled with * tlie harden of 1£ crores 
of rupees for the gratification of some of the extravagantly paid officials of an impecunious 
Government. (Shatne.) ■ ■ ' ^ \ 



Gentlemen, I have said “ extravagantly paid officials.” Many would be startled to 
hear that most of them get abont 80 p. c. in excess of their substantive pay by way of various 
allowances. Ton are aware that now most Judges, Magistrates and even Secretaries to Govern- 
ment and administrations are really Joint-Magistrates. Take the case of a 1st Grade Joint- 
Magistrate, acting as Magistrate-Collector of a district. His substantive pay is Rs. 900 a 
month, with an acting allowance of Rs. 400 (45 p. c.)and travelling allowance of about. Rs. 15® 
(16 p. c.) and compensation allowance of about Rs. 230 (25 p. c. ) i. e. the three allowances 
make up Rs. 790, while his substantive pay Rs. 900. Then how is it he gets the exchange 
compensation even on the acting allowance ? It is no partof his pay that has suffered by 
the loss in exchange. He gets it a an extra remuneration. Probably we shall hear some 
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-day that his travelling allowance is also added ap for the pnrpose of calculating the compen- Third Day. 
sation. Again the compensation being granted to recoup the loss suffered in English money __ 

for obvious reasons it ought to be limited to his actual remittances to England for the interest of Resolution XVI 

his family. Then supposing that the heavy fall in the rupee has unexpectedly caused serious Exchange Corn- 

loss to the officers who had already entered the service ; what justification cau there ho for 
extending the indulgence even to those who have and shall have hereafter covenanted them- 
selves with full knowledge of the present value of silver ? If the depreciation of the rupee has 
effected the remuneration of the non-domiciled Europeans, the Tariff has also diminished the 
purchasing power of silver in respect of imports and thereby largely affected the salaries of 
•other officers as well. If these are not entitled to any compensation, why should any gratui- 
tous compassiou be felt for the new recroits to this service, though it be the proudest in the 
world ? Sir, there ought to l>e a reason in all things — even in the administration of India. 


Mb. Ambika 
Charax 
Mujujidar. 


It being admitted on all hands that the officers have no legal claim to any com- 
pensation, it practically comes to the same thing whether it be offered for securing their con- 
tentment or for relieving them from temptations. It has in its operation virtually become an 
increment of pay in direct contravention of the terms of their covenant. And if from Fay to 
Pension and from Pension to Compensation is to he the established order of financial progress 
'-of the Government, all that we Indians can say is, call it by any name you please, our legal 
phraseology has bufc.one expression for it, it is illegal gratification. ( Cheers . ) 

9 * - 

Gentlemen, with these observations I commend my proposition to .your kind accept- 
ance. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. 0. Parthasabathi Naidu, in seconding the resolution said : Mb, q. 

Pabtbasabaiht. 

Mr. President, ladies and brother-delegates , — During the past years of the Congress — * 

•sessions, I have had the honour of being a supporter of one proposition or another. This 
year I am promoted to a seconder’s class and though this is rejoicing to me, I am sorry I have 
the misfortune now of being with a bad throat and if I fail to be sufficiently audible to you, 
gentlemen, I hope I shall be pardoned. I have another disadvantage of not being a sappoiter, 
for in that case the President, with his rigorons role, would have clipped my name owing to pres- 
sure of time. Gentlemen, the proposer of the proposition has sufficiently placed before yon, in an 
able and masterly speech, the disadvantages and hardships, arising from this wretched exchange 
•compensation allowance. I think, it is needless for me to dilate upon that phase of the ques- 
tion. I shall now, with your .permission, proceed to consider the elasticity of the Indian Ex- 
chequer. Whenever we raise our voice and entreat Government to support higher education 
with liberal grants, to allot funds for better drainage or water-works, or for the separation of 
jndiciai and revenue functions, the ever unerring answer in their exalted wisdom is “no funds” ; 

. but that “ no ” so magically disappears for Exchange Compensation Allowances. Nor is this 

- all ! Money comes freely for Sir Mortimer Durand’s mission. What for ? To increase the al- 

lowances of tbe unceremonious Amir by another half a lakh, making it np to one and half a lakh. 

Money comes freely for the repeated invitation to the Amir, who however ingeniously skulks 
t away. Money comes to depute a Mr. Pyne (now Sir) to furnish the Amir’s palace. Money comes 

for the exodous flights to the hills, though the Judges of the High Courts, who are equally good 
Europeans, content themselves with spending part of the summer without resorting to the hills, 
in the capital. Money comes for royal reception to a “ diplomatic substitute.” as Borne papers 
not long ago announced it. Money comes for a visitation-bent Viceroy-indulging in Ketldah 
operations — to discourteously reject the addresses of a Sarvojanik Sabha and a Mahajana 
Sabha. Over and above all, money comes for the ever-increasing military expenditure. I would 
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differ from the unanimous vote of this august Body passed only fchs other day. on this subject.- 
I feel, for reasons I propose to give immediately,’ that /; we^' ; heed . . not ' grudge that 
item of expenditure. We arc indeed loyal, nay, historically!"-, traditionally, and re- 
ligiously loyal to our Sovereign. Bat, we, I mean the ^^peoplec- of India, are be- 
coming weaker in physique, the result of oppressive taxation," which has left us almost no- 
means of livelihood. We, who were once second to none in our spiritedness to avert an un- 
toward contingency, are now becoming colouels, captains, in wordy warfare, and, for the matter 
of that, we are not sufficiently strong to resist with courage any intruder's advance. For these 
simple reasons, I think, gentlemen, we need not grudge for argument’s sake the increasing 
military expenditure. Bat it is not so‘ with the exchange compensation allowance. To whom' 
is this given ? It is given to non-domiciled Europeans, who receive princely pays. Some twenty- 
five years ago, if this compensation had been granted, it would have had- something of reason 
about it. The difficulties of voyage and other inconveniences in those days were quite different 
from the present.. With all the facilities of a much improved mechanism, one can now reach 
England in about thirteen days.- I may say perhaps with less cost. I therefore do not see the 
wisdom of granting compensation now. If there be surplus, the result of having met every 
other item, calculated to do good to onr country, then, it may . be given to the 
nop-domiciled Europeans. But it is absurd to give it to such as those that have no' 
other recommendation than that they are the sons -of their fathers. Granting for 
one moment that it. may be given, to whom should it bo given ? is the next question. To- 
those who have their families in England ; bat now it is given to- every one alike without dis- 
tinction, and whether they send, spend or save, Heaven knows. After all, gentlemen, those 
European officials, who, with their princely salaries and allowances,' enjoy princely luxuries here, 
are, we are told, miserable iu their own country, even, in the matter of servants*. And 
hence, gentlemen, poor India seems in their eyes a milch-cow. Let me now, brother-delegates,, 
draw your attention to those that are enslaved in the subordinate service. I will not, gentle- 
men, trouble you with a long array of instances. Jnst fancy for yourselves the plight of a poor 
Gnmasta in the Taluk Kachery. He is paid the paltry sum of 15 rupees a month, for which the- 
poor man is obliged to work from morning till late in the night. In these days, when everything 
is highly priced, how could one with a large family hope to live with any show of comfort ? 
Hearly, a quarter of a century ago, when every commodity was as cheap as one - could wish, that 
noble, magnanimous and generous Governor of Madras,-- Sir Charles Trevelyan 
ruled that the last pay of a Government office clerk should be SO rupees per mensem. 
"When I say a noble Governor, pray do not take him' ' for a counterpart of the 
latter day retiring Lientenant-Govemor or ! Governor, for whom. -there are Maharnjafy ‘ 
who, in their delirium of loyalty,.-' are - ever ready to loosen their parse strings 
and subscribe by thousands for a memorial ; or ‘who • have;'- I am - reminded, the 
support of a flexible Press, to entitle them fora double equestrian Statue. i-No, he was not that 
sort of a Governor, who eschewed the encouraging words he had once committed himself to. That 
noble Governor was a people’s Governor j ho was one who resented tie imposition of the Income 
Tax and one who had volunteered to give away one-half of his salary tb avoid the cruel imposi- 
tion of that income tax, which is now one of the hardships we are labouring, under. Pardon me, 
gentlemen, for the slight digression. And now, ladies and gentlemen! this exchange compensa- 
tion is a dead loss to our .country. The money, thus given in the shapeof-contpensation, goes- 
out of our country. I£ on the other hand, the best indigenous talent,, whicli is, experience has 
shown, not a bit inferior to that of the youths educated in English schools! be largely availed of, 
there would not be this unjust necessity of paying compensation allowance to those young men 
who come out from England, binding themselves to receive a salary! settled according to the 
prevailing exchauge rates, at the time of covenanting. When I speak of native talent, I am for- 
cibly reminded of one singular instance. When that versatile genius, the late lamented Prof* 
Iiuoganathum of the Madras Presidency College ( three in one and one in three, as Dr. Hantor 
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i : .^called him ), departed this world, a senior and exceptionally clever Wrangler of the Madras 
, University was appointed in his place, and .notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that he did 
duty to the entire satisfaction of the B. A. and F. A. students, who had thereto 
^Professors “ to polish gold hot not to make gold, ” that eminent senior Wrangler, a 
' member of the Royal Asiatic Society, was coolly deprived of his post, and an Euro- 
: jean coming out with, as it were, a birth-right for compensation allowance, was 
.brought in. How unjust* is. this, need I say, gentlemen? Why does not the benign 
" Government, in entire agreement with its solemn pledges, encourage the exceptionally 
superior indigenous talent ? As this compensation allowance means the very modest figure 
of upwards of a crore, it is indeed our bounden duty to protest against it tooth and nail. 

• Gentlemen, I consider this more important than all the resolutions which we have passed. Ifc 
is only of a recent growth and I feel quite sure that, if we go on continuing to protest against it 
■ with might and main, at no distant date, this hng-beor item of compensation allowance will be 
^chucked out of the annual budgets. With these observations, gentlemen, I commend this re- 
solution for your unanimous acceptance. ( Cheers , ) 
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Mb. Pubesha Chundeb Rot ( Bhagalpore ) said : — Mr. President, ladies and jftj, Pobssua 
gcntlemer,— after the learned, ’speeches of my two predecessors, Mr. A. C. Mazom- ChtodebBqt, 

; dat- and Mr. P>. Naidu,. there is very little left to me except to throw some side- __ 

light on the subject. It has been said again and again that the Englishmen have to 
make large sacrifices in coming out to India for service. Let us see, gentlemen, what these so- 
called large sacrifices are and what they mean. As soon as a civilian, frosh from the College, 
sets his foot on Indian soil, he begins to draw a salary of Rs. 4800 i. e. about £240 a 
■ year. A year afterwards Ms salary is increased to £300 and in about 5 years his income rises 
to £600 and before he retires from the service he can ‘ fairly calculate on an income of £2000 a 
■year,- and if he be spared to be a Lieutenant-Governor, he is to draw the princoly salary of 

- £5000 a year. How instead of coming out to India, if an Englishman enters the home service, 

1 he shall have to begin his life with an income of £200 a year. Sometimes with an income of 

£100 a year, he gets an annual increment of £12-10 to his pay, till after 25 years of hard 

.service he has to retire with an income, of £500 a year. If the Englishman enters the educa- 
tional department of England,' he has to commence with a salary of aboat £150 and to retire 

- with a salary of £300 a year. .If he accepts the service of the inspector of the educational de- 
partment, he has to begin service with an income of £200 a year • and has to retire with an in- 
come of £500 a year. If he enters life in England as a medical man, he must rot and starve 
unless he possesses special qualifications. So from a comparison of these two sets of figures 
one can come to no other conclusion but that the Indian Civil Service is the mo3t highly paid of 
all services. Add to these the prestige of the same service. Hence, gentlemen, even taking for 
granted that by the fall in exchange the pay of a civilian comes down from £2000 to even 
£1000. I hold that even this latter amount is a sufficient remuneration for the sorvices render- 
ed by the English gentleman. But what do you think, gentlemen, has been really done by the 
Indian Government to make "up for the deficiencies in the. pay of English officers caused by the 
depreciation in its valae of silver ? The Government of India have broken their most solemn 
pledges and applied a large portion of the Famine Relief Fand to make ap for the pay 
of the European officials. But is there any justification for this measoro of the Indian 
Gover nme nt ? The crumbs, nay, even the starving rations have been snatched from the 
mon ths of millions of India’s children to supply delicious viands for the table of a handful of) 
comfortable English gentlemen. ( Shame. ) I arraign the staunchest advocate of this 
measure before the bar of the Indian public and ask him to justify this most nnjust and' 
improper measure. Ho wOl, l am sure, never be able to give any thing like a fair expla- 
nation. $ The President here sounded the gong. ) Gentlemen, — The tolling of the gong warns 
me to close my observations.’ 


37 
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Mr. R. H. Gokhale ( Baroda ), addressing tie assembly in Marathi, supported the 
resolution. . - 

'» 4 

• ■ * , 

The President : — The resolution XYI has been . properly moved, seconded, and 
.supported. Let those who are in favour of it hold up their hands. ( Voices Ally All. ) The 
resolution is earned unanimously. - 

The President .* — I now call upon Mr. M. R. Bodas .( Bombay ) to move the next 
resolution. 

Resolution XYTL Mr. M. R. Bodas ( Bombay ), proposed the seventeenth resolution and in doing so, 

Third Class Boil- said t — Mr. President, brother-delegates and gentlemen, it was with great diffidence that 
way Passengers. j accepted the responsibility of moving this resolution which is placed before the Congress for 

the first time and. which relates to all classes of people in this country. But my task is con- 

Hs. 3f. B. Bodas. giderably lightened, because the resolution is a simple one and because the subject with which 

■ it deals is within the cognisance of all of us. The proposition runs thus: — 

« That this Congress, while thanking the Government of India for recognising the griev- 
ances of third class Bailway Passengers, from whom the portion of railway revenue is derived, in their 
recent resolutions bn the subject, desires to express its hope that Government will take effective steps to 
bring about an early redress of those grievances. 

Yery few words are required from me in Evidence of the grievances with which 
it deals, for they are known to all of ns — to every one whether be be rich or 
poor, whether he be educated or uneducated. Each of ns at some lime or other comes 
to suffer the consequences of the insolence or neglect of duty on the part of Bail way officials. 
Therefore it does not need many words to convince you of the importance of the 
•subject, and I will pass on at once to point to the two classes of people on whom 
these grievances press very hard. They are first of aH and especially those people who are * 
most incapable of representing their grievances or bringing their complaiptsto the ears of the 
proper authorities ! — I mean the ryots, who are mostly third class passengers, and then the 
• other class is the women who are equal or greater safferers from the neglect of duty on the part 
of the officials. In the case of these latter, that neglect of duty is sometimes attended with most 
disastrous consequences, and if such things happened in any other conntry, they would arouse 
the loudest indignation against the delinquents. As an instance in support of this, I may refer 
yon to the recent Assensole case, in which a .native woman was outraged by several guards. 
Four of them were caught ; three escaped punishment and one only was connoted of the crime. 
Such cases often occur, but if they happened in any other conntry, they would call forth the 
strongest indignation of the public and the grievance would have to be removed. Yon may 
perhaps remember the Endicott case in England, in’ which a police* officer who only laid his 
hand on the shoulder of a lady- was dismissed, and the matter was carried into Parlia- 
ment. But here in India, though respectable ladies suffer outrages and insolence at the 
hands of railway servants, such matters do not attract much notice and the offences 
continue as before. The cliief reason of this is owing to a want of proper supervision. 
Government has issued orders to protect native passengers and especially females against 
such outrages, hut these orders are not carried ont because there is no agency to look to 
their proper enforcement. This matter has been agitated for a long time and many com- 
plaints have been, made in the public press. But it was only brought to a head by a question 
in the Supreme Legislative Council asked in February last, in reply to which Sir Charles Prit- 
chard promised to consider the matter and issue orders. After that, the subject tvas formu- 
lated into a public grievance at the last Bombay Provincial Conference held at Belganm, and 
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y e ^ ave ^>een fortunate in its being officially recognised by Government in * formal resolution 
issued last September. It is our duty therefore to thank Government for such prompt atten- 
tion to onr grievance and ask them to promise that it will be redressed as early as possible. 
That resolution is a short one and although it is very vague, still it is very, promising, 
•despite the remark of the Calcutta Statesman at the time that it recalled the old story of the 
mountain that was in labour and brought forth a mouse. I think the Government deserve 
our thanks for having recognised our grievance so promptly and for having given ns the 
assurance that it will soon be redressed. It must too be home in mind that in this matter the 
■Government of India are likely to he oa our side, because to a certain oxtent, their own interests 
are involved in it. The matter might come to the ears of the shareholders, some of whom might 
rise up in Parliament and call attention to it and the Government of India would not like thnt. 
Therefore it is donbly necessary on onr part to express onr thanks publicly to the Govern- 
> ment and. express the hope that onr grievances will he speedily redressed. With these few 
words, I beg to place this resolution before yon far your acceptance and Ihope and trust you 
■will accept it. .( Cheers . ) 

V ^ 

Mb. F. Rangaceabiab ( Madras ), in seconding the resolution, said ; — Mr. President 
and brother-delegates, I have often wondered why Madias is called benighted ; it certainly can 
be for nc^ fault of onrs. Bat in one respect Madras is certainly benighted and that is in her Bail- 
way administration. It is there, one would expect Bail way administration to be good, for is it 
not the land of temples and ever-recurring festivals, with Bameswaram in the sortth, Srirangam 
ia the centre and Tixnpati in the north ? And it is -there that the Hallway administration is 
ns bad as can be. Was it not there, gentlemen, that recently it was made possible for a 
mail train to be dacoited ? Was it not there that a native lady and her old maid were 
■outraged ? — the old maid being thrown out of the carriage ? Was it not 
there that the engine-driver refused to stop the train,' although he was informed 
^_by the Police that a lady was being robbed ? And last not least, was it not there that a 
feffate passenger was handed over to the Police for having nnwittingly travelled beyond her 
station ? (5/iaflM.y in timerbf feasts and festivals, passengers are thrust by Railway officials into 
overcrowded compartments and the wholesome rule as-to the number of passengers in each 
compartment is more often respected in its breach than in its observance ; and when cars are 
insufficient, passengers are made to travel in hofse-brakes and goods waggons like so many heads 
of cattle. There is no retiring accommodation in third class carriages and no arrangements for 
refreshments for natives. Indeed onr grievances are too numerous to be mentioned here. In 
fact, yon can imagine the feelings of the people, down south, when yon find them nick-naming 
the South Indian Railway in various ways. Unlike in England, there is no competition between 
rival Companies, and with a guarantee rate of interest, the Companies India 
will not add to the comforts of 'passengeps'~unleg3''-thejr _ are~^compelTe3~ "to do '60- 
by Government. It is to Government and • Government alone, that we can look for the 
redress of onr grievances and it is therefore that we' are ever so thankful to Govern- 
' ment for their recent resolutions od the subject and we hope and trust that the Govern- 
ment will issue orders to their subordinates to see that the roles are strictly carried 
out; and it is only jost and proper that onr grievances should be attended to and _ the com- 
forts we pay for, should be secured to us. With these few words I beg to second the 
resolution. ( Cheers . ) 

The Pbestdent said i — Before the supporter goes on with his speech,' I should like to 
correct something stated by- the 'last speaker. He spoke of a lady who was outraged. As a 
matter of .fact I am told that she was not outraged bat robbed. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the.two things and I think we in Congress should be absolutely accurate as to the facts 
we have to state : hence my remarks. 
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Resolution X VUE 
Forest Grievances 

Me. Yenkat 
» 

. Ramaya Ghetty. 


Mb. D. B. Chakradeva (Sholapur) spoke in Marathi in support of the motion 
to the following effect : — 

- . - ^ • • « 

Mb. President, fellow-delegates, ladies and geutlomon — I rise to second the pfopo- * 
sition so ably moved by Mr. M. K. JSodas and in doing so 1 shall confine myself to only • 
the most pressing grievances of the Third Class Passengers. First and foremost among 
these Is tho. very scanty provision made for tho accommodation of passengers waiting 
for their trains. It is only in large stations, that -some pretence is made of providing 
decent waiting room, but even this pretence is absent in the minor Nations and pas- 
sengers have thus to be at the mercy of the wind and the rain. .Next there is the frightful 
overcrowding notably in the Southern Mahratta Railway Company. From tho way in 
which the gnard an.d the station staff thrust in additional passengers npon those who are' 
already suffocating in the train, one is led to envy the happy lot of sheep and other cattle * 
whicii fare better at the hands of the Railway companies. Thirdly, I shall refer to the want 
of annuls and lavatories in each van. Long-distance passengers suffer from this want very 
terribly. Tho 'provision made for these purposes at the varioas stations is far from convenient 
in as much _as the lavatories are far away from the platform and are in many instances most, 
filthily kept. A passenger has thus' to ran the risk of missing his train oi go without easing 
himself. Lastly I shall refer to another very crying want. Whereas proper arrangements 
arc made for providing Refreshment Rooms for Europeans, no such arrangements are anywhere 
found for Natives. - The only provisions' obtainable are from Native hawkers who sell fright- 
fully bad articles at very exorbitant prices. 2 am informed that the Companies charge very 
highly ( in some cases Rs. 500 per year ) for allowing the hawkers to get at the platforms; the 
result is obvious. The hawker having no fear of competition can charge his own prices for his 
worthless articles. The Companies should surely be expected to examine the quality of the arti- 
cles they allow to be sold bn their premises. Then in places like Poona; Kaliyan, Dhond, Wadi 
and Raichnr, I do not see why the Companies shonld not provide Native Refreshment Room^_ 
as the Madras Railway has lately provided at Guntakal. As the balk of their incameTr^en v- 
ed from the Third Class Passengei-s it behoves them to look moFo~carefalIy after their comfort 
bat this is exactly what is left undone. With these few words I again .beg to second the 
.proposition. 


The President The seventeenth resolution has been properly moved, seconded and - 
supported. Let those who are in favour of it hold ap their hadds.. ( Voices All, MU) The . 
resolution is carried unanimously. 


resolution. 


npoQ---Mf'. Yenkat Ramaya Chetty to move the next 


Mb. Venkat Ramaya Chetty ( Madras ), in proposing the eighteenth resolution, said s- 
Mr. President aud brother-delegates, — The resolution Thave to propose for yonr acceptance runs 
as follows : — " 


“ That this Congress is of opinion that the action of the Forest Department, under the roles 
framed by the different Provincial Governments, prejudicially affects the inhabitants of the rural parts- 
of the country by subjecting them to the annoyance and oppression of fjrest subordi- 
nates in various ways, which have led to much discontent- throughout the country. The objects of 
forest conservancy, as announced in the Resolution of 1894 are declared to be-not to secure the largest 
revenue but to conserve the forests in the interest chiefly of the agricultural classes and of their cattle. 
The existing set of rules subordinates the latter consideration to the former and &n amendment of the 
rules with a view to correct this mischief is, in the opinion of the Congress, urgently called for,” 
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Now, gentlemen, you are aware that when the Forest Bill was introduced, it was Third Day. 
distinctly stated by the gentleman in charge of the Bill that the object of the Forest - 

laws was more to conserve the fodder for cattle and to secure periodical rains in due time by Resolution XVIII 

the conservation of the Forests and it was equally distinctly announced that the Forest laws j> oroat Grievances 

were not being enacted to provide an additional source of revenue. After those laws were pass- ___ 

edandin the administration of those laws hardships were felt by ryots and. were in time .MaiVEXKAT 
brought to the notice of the authorities concerned, with the result that the Government of India Raiuya Crettf. 
passed a circular resolution, bringing to the notice of the various Provincial authorities con- — « 

earned the objects of the Forest laws, and intimating that rules shoald he so framed as to 
secure these objects by allowing to the ryot population what by the Forest laws was intended 
to be allowed to them by the administration of the Forest laws, with as little revenne as 
possible. After this, while the Government in the different Provinces willingly submitted to 
this circular resolution and administered the Forest laws in accordance with the spirit of the 
Legislature under that circular resolution, I regret to find that in my Presidency,— which has 
been brought to your notice by Mr. Bangdch&riar as the “ Benighted Presidency” — the Go- 
vernment was not anxious to meet the wishes of the Indian Government aud the resnlt is that 
more and more forest is being reserved to the great hardship of the ryot population. In the 
framing of the rales for the administration of the Forest laws, great hardship was 
also inflicted. For instance, the publication of the notification, announcing the tracks of 
country to be reserved as forest lands, did not take place in a manner to givo notice to 
the ryots in time to allow them to place their views • of the matter before Government 
as to how snch notification might affect them. The anxiety of the Government to trespass on 
what may be called the birth-right of the ryot has been so great that lands, which., were the; 
property of. Mirasdars, are also being conserved as forest lands. Therefore it is absolutely 
necessary that with a view to lessen the pressure of the forest laws upon the ryot population, we 
■ should once more go to the Supreme authority with a request that they should enforce their 
-view in these matters upon the Provincial Governments. Last year, we, upon the Con- 
gress platform, were able to express our gratitude to the Government of India for the circular 

resolution of which I have spoken and I have no doubt that the resolution which is now pre- 
sented for your acceptance here to-day, will, when brought to the notice of Government, meet 
with such success that next year we shall be able to pass another resolution again thanking 
Government. ( Cheers. ) 

Mr. Najmudin ( Satara ) seconded the motion in a speech delivered, in Hindustani _ 
and Mr. Mahadeo Gangadhab (Bombay) and Mr. Leva spoke in Marathi in support 
of the motion. 

The President *The eighteenth resolution has been properly moved, seconded, aud 
supported. Let those who" are in favour of it hold up their hands. ( Voices All , All. ) The. 
resolution is carried unanimously. 

The President : — I now call upon Prof. G. K. Gokhale, to move the next resolution. 

Professor G. K, Gokhale (Poona), in moving the nineteenth resolution, said : — 

■ , _ 

Mr . President, ladies and gentlemen, the resolution, which I have to move for your 

acceptance, is one which, fortunately for you, fortunately for me, and especially, fortanately 
for the President ( Laughter ), does not require much to be said in its support. That resolution - 
runs as follows : — ( 

a That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Secretary of State for India for his promise 
of September last to take an early opportunity to reduce the Salt Doty, and, concurring with previous 
Cong resses, once more places on record its sense of the great hardship which the present rate of 
Balt imposes upon the poorest classes of the country — a hardship which renders it incumbent 

on Government to take the first opportunity to restore the duty to its level of 1888.” 
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Salt Doty. 


Professor G. K. 
Gokhale. 


SR 
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Gentlemen, some of yon may remember that in- September last* on the occasion of the 
so-called debate on the Indian budget in the House of Commons, the present Secretary of State 
for Lidia was pleased to make a frank admission that the salt tax pressed very heavily on the 
poorer classes of India and he assured the Honse that be was anxions to take the earliest op- 
portunity afforded by the finances of the country to reduce that pressure, so as to restore the 
tax to its old level of Rs. 2 a maund. Well, gentlemen, we propose that for this sympathetic 
utterance, the best thanks of the Congress shoald ' be tendered to Lord George 
Hamilton. ( Cheers.). At the’ same time,, gentlemen, : I regret to say that 
©or feeling of thankfulness is not as unalloyed as one would wish it to be. • For within 
the last few days, the sky has been overcast again. And a recent, telegram of Renter’s has 
brought to us the ominous tidings that the Secretary of State has given a similar, indeed, if any- 
thing, a more emphatic, assurance to a deputation of Manchester . merchants in the matter of 
the Yemoval or reduction of the Import duties. ( Shame , Shame . ) Now this is very serious 
news indeed. For anyone who knows anything of English politics knows full well that if the 
Indian ryot has to compete with the Manchester merchant for securing first financial relief, the 
poor ryot has no shadow of a chance in the matter. The competition is so fearfully unequal that 
. he is bound to go to the walk For, gentlemen, how are the two parties to this competition cir- 
cmnstanced ? On the one hand, you have the Manchester merchant who is a past master of the 
art of kicking furiously when the slightest attempt is made to touch his pocket, 'owning large money- 
bags and with a powerful voice in the making and unmaking of Cabinets. On the other hand, you 
have the starving, shrunken, shrivelled np Indian ryot, toiling and moilmg from dawn to dark to earn 
his scanty meal, patient, resigned, forbearing beyond measure, entirely voiceless in the Parliament 
of his rulers, and meekly prepared to bear whatever burdens God and man might be pleased to 
impose upon bis back. ( Loud Cheers ). Gentlemen, under these circumstances, there is only 
v oo much reason to fear that when the time for action arrives, the Secretary of State will first 
tiy to conciliate the merchants of Manchester before fulfilling his promise to the Indian people 
of September last. Bnt whatever he does, I think even the most bigotted advocate of Manchester 
selfishness dare not deny that so far as moral claims to first relief are concerned, those of the 
poor Indian ryot are irresistiblysuperior. ( Cheers . ) A few facts will make my meaning 
clear. In 1882, i. e., before the Salt duty was reduced to a uniform rate of Rs. 2 a maund, the 
consumption of salt in India was about 2 crores 90 lacs of maunds. In that year the duty 
was reduced all round to Rs. 2, and consumption at once began Expanding. And this con- 
sumption stood at 3 crores 37 lacs in 1 887 when Lord '■ Dufferin again raised the duly to Rs. 
2-B a maund. "What was the fesnlt ? The expansion of consumption which had gone on so 
steadily during Lord Ripon’s time at once ceased. And since that year up till now—*, e. daring 
a period of 8 years, consumption has remained absolutely stationary, the figure for the last 
year being 3 crores and 41 lacs of maunds, e. only 4 lacs of maunds more than in 1387. Gen- 
tlemen, we thus find that while under Lord Ripon’B reduced duties, "the consumption increased in 
5 years by about 50 lacs of maunds, under Lord Duffcrin’s enhanced duties, it increased by only 
4 lacs in a period of 8 years. But this is notalL Population, daring all these years, has been stea- 
dily increasing — roughly speaking at the rate of 1 per cent, every year. And when yon take that 
factor into account, you will at once see that consumption actually gone back during these 
8 years. ( Shame. ) Gentlemen, I will present these same figures to you. in another form* 
Eminent physicians have laid down that for healthfal existence the annual consumption of salt 
must be at least 12 lbs. per head. Now, daring the administration of Lord Lawrence, ela- 
borate inquiries were made in the matter and it was ascertained that the consumption per head 
at that time was abont 12 lbs. per head. After that, it began to decline, till at the end of Lord 
Lytton’s regime , the average figure per head stood at about 9 lb 3 . Then came the beneficent 
administration of Lord Ripon. ( Loud Cheers . ) And the duly on Salt was lowered, as I have 
already mentioned, to a uniform rate of Rs. 2 a maund. Consumption consequently went 
up by leaps and bounds and in 1887 the average per head stood at 10£ lbs. (Cheers.) The 



•enban<*d duties, however, have once more put back the figure, and last year it stood at only 
9± lbs per head. ( Shame, Sham.) Well, gentlemen, all these figures show that the 
-enhancement of the duty in 1888 has caused a fearful amount of hardship to the 
^poorer classes of India and this cannot in any way be said of the Import duties. All 
must admit therefore that the case of the poor consumers of salt in India is very much 
harder than that of the Manchester merchants. If, therefore, there is such a thing as justico 
in the world, if there is such a thing as humanity in the world, if there is such a thing as a 
cmoral obligation in the world, the Secretary of State must give the first benefit of an 
-improvement in the-finances of the country to the Indian ryots. If, however, he were to 
act otherwise, and allow the selfish cry of Manchester to override the best interests of the 
Indian people, I make bold to say that he would be guilty of grave administrative iniquity, 

' — I had almost said, of a grave political crime. ( Loud Cheers . ) 


Third Day. 
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Salt Duty. 

Professor G. K . 
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Mr. A. D. TJfadhyr (Kolhapoor) seconded the motion, addressing the audience in Mr. A D. Uta- 
Harathi. The following is the translation of his speech. dsyb. 

, * Mr. President, brother-delegates, ladies and gentlemen, — You all well- know that we 

have assembled here in this Congress, to represent our political grievances to onr rulers by all 
• constitutional means. Perhaps the greatest of these grievances — from the ryots’ point of- 
view, I mean,— is the very exhorhitant tax on that article of every-day necessity, salt. And f 
need not, therefore, - say that this question of the Salt Tax is of the highest importance, and it 
behoves us to study the same very carefully. 

- - \ , 

You all know, gentlemen, that w;e can do, if so circnmstanced, without any kind of 
cloth to decently cover the holy, or without any the merest cottage to shelter ourselves, but - 
that we cannot do without .salt in our daily food for any length of time. Salt again is necessary 
hot only to man bufc is equally necessary to cattle, and. for manure as well. Viewed medically, 
salt is necessary for the proper preservation of health and strength. Yon perhaps know, gentle- 
men, that when we find it difficult to find a suitable husband for our grown-up girls, many per- 
sons ore found to gravely advise us, to let her go without salt for some months, as a means to 
.arrest he h rather unwelcome gro\Hh’. I hear, a similar regimen is enforced. in the case of an 
onrnly European soldier to break him in a little. 

‘ ' * ’ 1 * / 

Such being, gentlemen, the. necessity of salt for all classes of people, is it not very 

painfut to notice that the exhorhitant taxation has well-nigh taken salt away from the daily 
food of the masses. You will.easily come ttf know how exhorhitant the tax is, when I tell you 
that at Goa, a basketful of salt could be had for one pice, but the same quantity costs nearly 
5 annas under the benign rale of the Mighty British Government 1 The eye of the Government 
is again so jealons of keeping to the. strict letter of the Salt Act that when a woman in Karwar 
boiled salt mixed with rain-water for her own use, she was lately held to have “ Manufactured" 
salt and fined heavily for it 11 ♦ 

Gentlemen, what enormous crime have we all committed that we should be put to 
-this unbearable punishment of going without enough salt from year’s end to year’s end. None 6i 
our former conquerors and rulers ever levied snch a high-tax, a^d nowhere in the world, I am 
sure, is salt so heavily taxed as here. Formerly we read of kings and emperors, giving handfuls 
-of salt to a person as a mark of favour. But the present • Government not only neve/ give us 
a single handful gratis, bat actually throw into the sea thousands of maunds of salt, if the 
supply prove greater than the demand. 

For these reasons, gentlemen, I heartily support the resolution so ably placed before 
jou By Prof. Gokhale. 
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( m) 

Thb President : — The nineteenth resolution has been properly moved, seconded,, 
supported. Let those who are in favour of it hold up their hancW ( Voices All , All. ) T>e- 
resolndon is carried unanimously. sj • 

* ‘ - ‘ ' : •»: •• : . : : • , 

The President here rose and said : — Before passing on to the next resolution I have an 
announcement to make. A delegate has sent me seven rupees saying that he used to travel in 
second class but this year.he has travelled third and so saved the seven rupees which he for- 
wards as a contribution towards the Congress. The amount is insignificant, bub . the nobleness 
of the feeling which prompts this contribution is worthy of all respect and imitation. ( Loud' 
Cheers and cries of “ name ” ) \ .. 

The President The sender does not give his name and I think the anonimity adds 
to the value of the gift. (Cheers.) 

. The President : — The next Besolution will lie moved by Mr. Herambo Chandra Maitra-. 

Mr. Herambo Chandra Maitra .( Bengal ), moved the twentieth- resolution and 
in doing so said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to place the following resolntion 
before yon for yonr consideration : — 

• 

« That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that it is inexpedient in the present state of 
education in the country, that Government Grants for Higher Education should in any way be with- 
drawn and concurring with previous Congresses affirms in the most emphatic- manner, the importance 
of in, creasing public expenditure on all branches of education and the expediency of establishing Techni- 
cal Schools and Colleges. J ’ 

• 

I beg to draw yonr attention to certain words, that are not at present in the 
resolution but which with your permission I should like to introduce _ into it. The words I 
refer to are as follows ; or that fees in the educational institutions wholly or partly support- 
ed by the State should be increased. ” That amendment or addition is one to which 
no one will object, because in spirit it is entirely - in harmony with the rest of the re- 
solution and I have had the honor to identify myself year after year with this little 
resolution pn Education and if the work of the Congress were limited to the passing of 
one resolution only and I had my choice in selecting it, I should at once fix npon the resolu- 
tion oh Education as being the one with which it is our duty to deal before proceeding to other 
business. (Applause.) A few hours ago an esteemed friend of mine said that while the subject 
was no doubt of the greatest importance, there was one consideration, which, from a certain point 
of view, lessened its importance, namely there was nothing new to. be' said on it. But if we 
were to go on that principle, I fear we should have to cut out the greater part of our programme. 
So far as I understand, and I appeal to oar distinguished President on this point, the 
principle of political agitation may be summed up in one word and that word is “ persistence. ” 
TVe must not care whether we have anything new to say or not. All we have to consider is 
whether the grievance we complain of continues or is as great as it was several years ago when 
we began agitating for the spread of education and if it continues and increases, it is onr duty to 
do everything in our power to make onr cry of protest ring across this continent until the 
unrighteousness of the policy of the Gdvernment of India is overcome by the foice of onr cry. 
You should be well aware of the fact that education in this country, though it is considered to 
have made great progress in recent years, is still at a very low level; but I am afraid that many 
of my educated countrymen are not aware of the magnitude of the evil or the gravity of the 
situation. How let us consider a few facts and figures. I shall not inflict on you any intricate 
figures but only a few of the simplest description. First as to the proportion of the illiterate to 
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the total population in the centres of the civilised world. In Germany the proportion of illi- 
- Cerates to the total population is *38 per cent., or less than half a man in every 100. In Switzer- 
land it is « per cent, in Scotland 4 per cent, in France 7 per cent, in theUnited States of Ame- 
rica 10 per cent, and in India where yon imagine that education is going on by leaps and 
bounds, the proportion of those who are not able to read or write is 94 in the 100 ! ( Sham. ) 
Therefore in spite of all our vaunted progress-in education, I think, after placing these facts be- 
fore you, I am justified in demanding not only that yon will accept this resolution but will 
set your hearts upon it and that everyone, as far as in him lies, will promote the agitation 
against the iniquitous policy of the Government of India. Now let us look at the revenue 
statistics and see what is spent on education. In England, they Bpon’d 10 per cent, of their 
revenue on the ' promotion of education. . In India what is the proportion of public revenae 
spent on education ?— One per cent I ( Shame. ) And have they been going . onwards or hava 
they been going backwards ? Iam able to say for Bengal that during' the blessed administra- 
tion of Sir Charles Elliot the expenditure on education has- gone down by two lakhs of 
rupees. But has it gone down all round?— No. In Primary Education— Government has 

great sympathy with the masses — the expenditure has gone forward by Bs. 84,000 ; hut on 
what kind of education ? On the education of those for whom Government professes to feel 
great sympathy, — on the education. of the children of the exchange-compensated Europeans I 
■While the' expenditure in general goes down, the expenditure on the education of these children 
goes up. That is the way we are dealt with. In the North-West Provinces, they 
have increased the fees of Colleges — another- way by reducing the Government 
grant; in ilie Central Provinces^ they have increased the fees of the College; 
in Bombay they, have been attempting to take away from the -University the small grant 
'^ven'toKit^ In tlieir own country they feel bonnd to devote 10 per cent, of the revenue to 
, education, but in our poor country they cut us short. We are told that higher education is 
eleemosynary anct’tbat ifc should be paid for. But I deny that Higher Education is eleemosynary 
or thrown away. IcontemLthftt the expenditure on it is more than adequately reproductive. 
If yon increase the number of doctors, 'the - number of lawyers, the number of engineers, the 
number of schoolmasters,, you moke it easier" for f he public to engage their services and you 
thus benefit the masses. If you increase the number of authors, yoa make the literature of • 
a* country grow, and, gentlemen, what must not a Government he prepared to give in order to 
make that literature grow ? Higher Edncation is not unproductive ; it is productive. The 
expenditure - u Higher Education most not be measured by the number of those who attend 
schools and colleges, it must he measured by the growth in schools and institutions conducted 
by our countrymen who have received their edncation in * institutions maintained by the Sfate. 

I should have thought that the plea of Higher Edncation being eleemosynary was pat for- 
ward in "all sincerity, if any saving was- devoted to primary education ; but I have given you 
some examples of this in Bengal which is considered the' most advanced Province in the 
whole country. Then there is another consideration that I venture to tonch on, namely that 
oar foreign rulers have imposed upon the country a complicated system of administration, of 
the benefits of which the people cannot folly avail themselves unless they are brought np to ■ 
the level of their leaders.' What is the jtse of yoftr Post office, your Savings Banks, so long- 
as the poof people do not know what they are or whether, if they place their m6ney there, they 
can get it back again or .whether they can trust to the Postman’s honesty ? What do they 
know of your intricate laws for receiving and delivering letters ? Then, what abont your emi- 
gration scheme ? It most foil so long as the poor -coolie does not understand it and only be- 
lieves that a trap is being laid for him by the recruiter and planter. These noble schemes of 
policy are crippled and are converted into grievances owing to want of the spread of edncation 
in the country. These are very serious considerations. Sometimes we ore told that Govern- 
ment does not think it right to increase education that does not repay itself or does 
not tend to develop the country. If that is so, scientific edncation shonld receive 
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more attention from Government. Yonr medical friends have told yoa what encouragement the 
best Indian doctors receive from Government. In Bengal, stringent regulations were imposed 
recently on the students of the Medical College and Government have declared that they will 
reduce the number of students in the College. Is that the way to promote scientific or tech- 
nical education ? If you have no space in one College for these young men, why don’t yon start 
annfhftr ? Has the time come to put a stop to the growth of medical education in the country ? 
In Bengal we are twitted with being a literary class. Suppose a few of ns do know something 
of science but what do you do for us ? We have two. M. A.’s in pcology, and our two M. A.’s 
are going a begging for appointments, while men are brought out from England every yean A 
distinguished graduate from England only got into the Department after repeated pressure had 
been brought to bear on the authorities by his Professor, who said that for years he had not 
found a better student. And that is the way education i3 encouraged here 1 Unless you teach 
us, who will make the literature of the country 2 Who will establish institutions ? Who will 
be the professors and schoolmasters ? These are facts which, when taken together with the 
dismal facts I have placed before you, prove that the - educatipnal .policy of the Government of 
India is not a thing to be boasted of and the progress education has made in our conntry is 
something on which neither we nor the Government have any reason to plnme ourselves. Let 
ns realise these things and point to a better state of affairs. Persistent agitation is the only 
policy we have, to overcome the Government by the moral force of our cry. I cannot imagine a 
task worthier of the man, of the statesman, than that of breathing life into the needy masses 
who exist in this vast universe, nor on the other hand a graver reproach against the rulers, — the 
Government — that they neglect their duty by neglecting to educate and fertilise the minds of 
the people by bringing them into connection with the diverse literature, and thoughts and ideas 
of the world. Let us live not only in our bodies but in our. souls, and next to religion itseltfitfs - 
--culture that elevates the soul and even the richest of ns is poor if he cannot get/ that culture 
and give free play to his ideas. In conclusion I call upon you to set your ^hearts upon this 
sacred subject before you disperse. {Loud Cheers.") , 

Mb. Choudhbv ( Bengal ) said f-Jilr. President, ladies and gentlemen, this resolution 
was to have been seconded by a gentleman from America, but unfortunately "he is not present 

and I have been asked to take his place. 

% « 

.4 ? 

( It was here stated that the American gentleman in question, the Revd. Mr. Sunder-- 
land, was present, but it was decided that in the circumstances Mr. Chowdhry should be asked 
to proceed and Mr. Sunderland requested to support the motion. ) ‘ 

Mb. Chowdhby then proceeded as follows :■ — I come to second this reso- 
lution but there is a preliminary difficulty as regards -discassing this resolution on its 
comparative merit with the other resolutions that have preceded it and that is this : that in th6 
coarse of 5 minutes, the battle of hostilities might have been won bat the cause of education 
of 250,000,000 of people conld not be advanced to any appreciable extent, and suffering under 
that difficulty I shall try to place before you a few general facts not out of . books but from my 
own personal experience. The first part of the resolution gives rise to .the question whethef 
' higher education is to be supported or not. With regard to those people and authorities in our 
country, who want to take away the Government grant from the ’"revenue- towards this pur- 
pose, they say the reason why they do it is that ini England higher education is not paid for by 
the Government but from private sources; but the apparent failure of this argument will be best 
• illustrated if I tell yoa briefly the historical reasons that have given rise to the private support of 
high education in England which in England alone is supported from private sources, and they are 
these : England was civilised by the Roman clergy and the entire .education of England yras m 
former times in the hands of the, clergy and the colleges which were clerical corporations were eu~ 
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•dowcd fmm private sources from religious motives by Anglo-Saxons or British subjects. Later on, 
wj the advance of time, with the advance of religious ideas, these clerical corporations were 
converted into temporal corporations and consequently the money formerly applied for the 
pnrpose of maintaining these clerical corporations came to be applied to the useful purpose of 
.giving the nation higher education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were en- 
dowed and financed in this way. But look to other countries. Look at France and you 
will find there, two branches of education are free. The lower primary education is free and 
before a student passes the matriculation from the preliminary examination all the expenses 
•of this education are paid by the State. Then after that if he enters the Lycfce and wants to 
indulge in higher education — and it is higher education which contributes to the welfare of 
all nations by bringing forward iu to the world men like M. Pastenr, — what do you find ? Why> 
that higher education, that scientific education is perfectly open to all people 
who have passed a certain standard of education. After passing the baecalaureati 
if you want to advance in the' path of education, you find every facility. Yoa find 
all the lectures, not only in . the branches of science, bat in the fina arts 
and other departments of culture, including the lectures of the Professor of Roman law, quite 
open to the public. So long as yon continue receiving the higher education, yoa have not a 
■aw to pay. Then after that go to Switzerland. What do you find there ? You find one-fifth 
of the gross revenae goes to the education of the people. And what is the size of Switzerland ? 
It is ahont the same size a3 the Poona District. After that look at Germany. The system of 
education there, is so elaborate that I have not time to disenss it or give you any idea of it. 
All I wish now to tell you is that if there is any hope or^any meats of regenerating India, it is 
by this European Education, by the higher branches of it, and not by ordinary education, 
not by those sops that are thrown in our way with which we, being ignorant, aie satisfied. 
(Applause.) 


Third Day. 

Resolution XX. 
Public Education, 

Mr. Ohqwdbev. 


.The Revd, Mb. .Sunderland ( Punjab ) said: — Mr. President and members of The Rbvd. Mb. 

. the National Congress of India, I should be dulL and insensible indeed, were I not to appreciate 8 undeeland. 

the honour conferred on me by the fact that the people of Lucknow have chosen me as one of — — 

the delegates of this distinguished body, and by the fact that I have been asked to occupy 
a few minutes of your very precious time. ■ I have long been interested in India and long 
interested in this great Congress. I have followed its history from the other side of the. Seas ; 

I have read its reports and I came here with high expectations and in my tour in India there ■ 
was nothing I looked forward to with greater interest than these meetings in Poona. These 
meetings of this 'Congress which I nm privileged to attend are meetings of which India should 
be proud and also those other meetings of-the Social Conference of which also, X think, India 
should be equally proad. I thought I knew pretty well what this Congress would be hut I 
am glad to be able to say that it has far surpassed my expectations. I was not prepared to 
find it a body of so great magnitude, of so great strength, of so representative a character and 
with such splendid-unity of pnrpose and of aim. (Applause.) This body is one India may 
be proud of ; it is one the whole British Empire should be proud of and as it comes to know 
better your aims and methods I tell, you it will be proud of the Congress and increasingly so. 

( Cheers . ) The British Empire should say, as it will come to say, that it is one of the greatest 
aids it can have any where in the just and proper administration of its affairs in this great land. 

Now as to the subject, gentlemen, I am called upon to say a word on this question of Education 
because I recognise that this subject is second in importance to none that is before you, to none that 
-■could by any possibility come before you, because education goes down deeper than anything else. 

All yonr other reforms are based largely upon this. If you have not got education and intelli- 
gence in India, all yonr reforms will go for nothing. If the history of the Western world teaches 
us anything, it shows that great free Governments cannot be based npon anything else than the 
intelligence of the people. Autocratic, Imperial and Bureaucratic Governments can grow, even if, 

\ 
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founded upon the ignorance, the want of intelligence of the people^. bnt^if; .ihe Government 
is- to be snch as. yon want and we in America wish • - yoa ' '.to - yfb; - ' Government 
worthy of you, then you must have un intelligent people snch as you can only get by furthering 
in every ‘way the cause of universal education. (Cheers.) Why is it there with such importance 
attaching to the subject of education, we are confronted with this fepectacle of the Government 
of India cutting down, rather than increasing, its allotments to the cause of education ? That we 
find certain Colleges, High Schools and Colleges, are limited in their work’ because of these re- 
dactions and the consequence of all this is that the condition of education in India is as represent- 
ed to yon by one of the gentlemen who preceded me: India's illeteracy is 94 per cent. I Don't you 
stand aghast at that ? It was officially reported within the last two months that in one great Pro- ' 
vince, less than five per cent, of the hoys and girls who should be in school are in schools of any 
kind ! Only one per cent, of the revenues of India is appropriated to education ! Think what that 
means ! Think of the barbarism of administration that that meansl ( Cheers.) I say it, with all 
respects to the British Government, in the land where I live, the Government allotments to Educa- 
tion are larger than to anything else. We shonld not endure for a moment that anything should 
receive a larger proportion of the revenues than Education. But here you only get one per cent.! In 
the past Government has done something and is doing something but why not go on and deepen, 
and increase it? I dare say the time has come when the burden of Education and especially Higher 
Education shonld he placed more distinctly upon the people bnt not that ' the bnrden shonld lie 
heavily upon the hearts of the people. Your rich men, who are able to give, cannot be accused 
of a lack of interest in Education. But is it the way to deepen interest in Education to 
cause men, who are able, to found Colleges and Chairs and to let the Government cut down its 
allotments ? Is it the way to cause such men to come forward and render assistance ? No, quite the 
opposite. The History of Education has been that under those governments which have themselves 
dealt most liberally with Education, other persons have been influenced' by the action of Govern- 
ment and spurred on to come forward and make their magnificent donations. One of the arguments 
used is that there is no money, the finances will not allow of more being given to Education. 
What a plea is that? Are there no directions in which expenditure can be reduced and the money 
saved appropriated to Education with greater advantage and benefit to the people ? If I find 
in my family that my expenses are too heavy, where do.I start to cut them down ? Do I cat down 
the bread of my children? (Laughter.)— No. fa not education the bread— the very bread of life of 
the children of this country. ( Cheers.) No, we must not take the bread from onr children’s months. 
Let me give you two or three figures which will show where, it seems to men looking on from 


outside, reductions might be effected and money furnished that could go to help forward the canse 
of education. I find in studying the condition of things rn India that there are about 70,000 
Europeans here beside the rank and file of the army. I find of those 70,000, 28,000 are . hold- 
ing Government appointments with pay in excess of Rs. 1,000. T find also in India there is a 
native population of 287,000,000 and I find of that number 17,000 only are bolding offices- 
under Government with salaries exceeding Rs. 1,000. Is there not a chance here ?» I further find 
that of these 28,000 men who are not born here and are holding high positions," one-third do not 
even live in India. I find that six crores of rupees are paid every year to men for pensions who are 
living in foreign lauds, fa there not, in the name of justice, a chance here to. find some money that 
might be devoted to the education of the people of India ? And there is” another direction where 
even more might be obtainedfor this purpose. The cost of’your Afghan war was eleven and a-half 
crores of rupees ; that of the wars in connection with the annexation of Barmah fear crores. Now 
what are these wars ? Perhaps we should say in this nineteenth century that weirs of defence are 
justifiable. Bnt can any man, wh<r cares for the moral life of the world, who is in tonch with the 
best civilisation pf the age, say that wars of conquest are justifiable in this nineteenth century ? 
(Cheers.) What are these if they are not wars of conquest? It is said that these wars mtist he car- 
ried on to gain.snrrotradiDg territory as a matter of defence against Russia. Bnt let mo ask yon. 
if I am living in a house and 1 am afraid that my neighbour across the street will come and 
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attack me aud barn tip my home, how shall I defend myself ? Shall it be by building between 
myself and my neighbour a wall of the most combustible materials so that when once it is 
touched with a match it will burstinto a blaze and bam me ? (Laughter.) Now, what are all these 
border wars round about India ? They are ware not resulting in sympathy with India or Great Bri- 
tain. Are they not simply eombastible* material which will flare up and destroy instead of helping 
in the case of danger ? It seems to me that these ware are not justified because they are wars of 
conquest. But I say with all regard to England that iu all justice here is money that can be saved 
and devoted to the good of the people of India. There is money sufficient to build up here 
one of the most magnificent Educational systems the world has ever seen and of 
building it up in a way which will benefit India as it will do honour to the British nation. 
There is one way that Great Britain can protect herself against Bussia and that way has been 
again and again pointed out. If Great gritain will so carry on her administration of justice 
here as to create deep love and real loyalty in the hearts of the Indian people, as she will 
do if she carries the Government for their benefit, if she will bind India to her by this bond 
of love and loyalty that cannot bs broken, then she will have made herself safe ag ainst all 
attacks. But in no other way can she by any possibility bo safe (Loud Cheers.) 


Third Day. 

Resolution XX. 
Public Education. 

Thb Rev. Mb. 
Sundkrland. 


The President Gentlemen, the XX resolution has been duly proposed, se- 
conded and supported." ■ Those who are iu favour should hold up their bauds ( All, all. ) 
The resolution is : carried nnanimousl y 

Thb President z — The next resolution will be moved by Mr. D. E. Wacha. 


Mr. D. 133. Waoha ( Bombay ), said : Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, — I beg to 
propose aa follows r . * > ' ' ' v 

. “ This Congress is of opinion that the* objection by Lancashire manufacturers to the exemp- 

tion of Indian yarns below 20's is not well founded, and trusts that the Government of India will 
stand firm in its policy of levying import duties for revenue purpose! 1 , as snch levy does not conflict in 

, any way with principles of Free Trade. ” 

, * 

Ladies and gentlemen, — While the sun is fast sinking below the horizon, I see that 
our pavillion is being lighted by the electric light. These are broad reminders that our present 
Session is about soon to close. I am indeed soriy that so important aud horning a topic of the 
day should have been relegated to the fag end. Under the circumstances it is hardly possible 
to say all that is uppermost in one’s mind within a few minutes. To speak at some reasonable 
length at this late hour would be simply a waste of time, specially when I know that many 
delegates have already left the camp and many more are anxious to pack off their bag and 
baggage for the evening train. (Laughter). Though in a way the Congress would thus be 
doing not a little iujnstice to the important topic which at the present moment is the loud talk 
of the whole empire, it would be wrong ou my part to detain yon a minute longer than is neces- 
sary, bearing in mind that other formalities have yet to be gone through which wonld at least 
take ten times five iniuntes. However I may say this much that the subject has been so well 
threshed out that there remains very little to be said. Moreover, our local mannfactnrers 
•will be soon in a position to make out a very strong, I may say impregnable, case against 
Lancashire in the reply they liave been requested to make by the Supreme Government, ( Hear, 
hear, ). They would speak with far greater authority than I, a single individual connected 
with the cotton industry of Bombay, could do, however well up I may he iu my own facts and 
arguments 

Thus, as no lengthened observations are necessary at this very • late stage, I am sore 
yon would find no difficulty iu adopting the Resolution after jon have briefly heard me. First 
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then, I may observe that all India is unanimously of opinion that the plea of protection raised 
by Lancashire, though justifiable in the abstract, can hardly be fonnd to inflict in practice any 
material injustice whatever on the Manchester manufacturers. When every one of the objec- 
tions raised by them come to be closely examined, it would' be fonnd that they fall to 
the ground, for, they have either no basis in fact or are purposely misleading or both. ( Hear, 
/tear. ) The Government, in this case, is supported by the united strength of all India, Native 
and European alike. ( Cheers . ) It is doing its level best to respond to the challenge thrown out 
by the influential agitators and we all trust it will stand firm to the last, for we cannot shut 
our eyes to the overpowering influence of Lancashire on the Ministry, specially a Conservative 
Ministry. ( Hear, hear. ) 

Last year, we protested, though in tain, against the excise duty ‘ on Indian yarns 
being fixed for all coants above 20’s, when on this very platform I made it clear to you that 
24 ’s was a safer and juster limit. However, in order, I believe, to give no handle to the agita- 
tors, the Government fixed it at the lower limit. This was a concession. It seems,; however, 
that such a concession instead of silencing has only given them greater courage to demand 
with a louder cry a total repeal of the duty nnder the plea of protection. This" is an old cry. 
But let us see how far it is well founded. The gravamen of the present grievance consists 
in this. Firstly, that imported yarns under 20*s are made dutiable when local yams up to that 
count are exempt from the excise. Secondly, that imported cloths containing yarns above 20’s 
pay a duty on what is really the manufactured article when Indian yarns above 20’s are excised 
without further ado. The difference between the yarn and the manufactured article is also 
taxed. So far it acts as a protection. As to the first, I think' I am right in saying that 
Indian millowners wonld be willing to see English yarns up to 20's exempted .altogether, for 
virtually next to nothing of such yarn has been imported for several years past. . ( Hear, hear.) 
As to the second, it should be remembered that at the best, very little of the total production 
of all kinds of yam spun by Indian millowners enters into the composition of their cloths. It 
was recently estimated that the higher counts spun here, are about 2°J 0 of the total production* 
If 60 , yon may imagine what an insignificant trade local millowners have iu the finer class of 
grey cloths. Virtually they do not enter into .any serious competition at all with the balk of 
the finer class of imported grey goods, the average' value of which may be taken at 12 crores ; 
for there is no competition as to bleached and printed goods. Thns Lancashire does not 
compete with India in the coarser yarns and never will owing to natural disadvantages, and 
India does not compete with Lancashire in the finer grey goods and will not be in a position 
to do so until there is grown at her door the cotton of the required staple. (Hear, hear.) Thns 
the controversy lies in a nnt-shell. "We have only to raise oar strong voice and inform the 
Government that practically no protection exists and that Lancashire has flourished this hnge 
bugbear of Protection with the ultimate object of getting the total repeal of the duty or, bar- 
ring it, of further handicapping our weaving industry by an excise on cloths under 20’s, of 
which we are now hearing Borne rumours. It would be an evil day in my opinion when the 
latter proposal is carried out. There are a number of objections which, being of a technical ' 
character, I refrain from referring to in this place. All that we have to -recommend to 
Government is this, that Lancashire has no case, and, therefore, there is no necessity what- 
ever to alter the existing condition of affairs. It wonld be grievous indeed to forego any park 
of the duty which is raised for revenue purposes only, and about which nobody in the country 
complains. It would be rank injustice to make a present of it to Lancashire in the present state 
of our finances. (Hear, hear.) Even if our finances should improve by reason of better exchange, 
we all should stand united for the repeal of the salt daty first before anything else. We all know 
how it presses on the masses and how consumption per head has been reduced, as oar good 
friend, Professor Gokhale, rightly observed in the speech he made a short while ago. Moreover 
it should not be forgotten, as 1 informed yon all iu my speech on the Military Expenditure 
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•question, wiiat a precarious item of budget was exchange. So long as it was unstable it wonld Tliinl Day. 

be rank folly on the part of the Government to do away with any taxation whatever. Because 

the moment exchange again went low, there might he a deficit, nuless counterbalanced by a large Resolution XXL 

growth of ordinary receipts which is more than doubtful. Of course, India prefers free trade. Cotton Duty. 

We are all free traders. There is not a shadow of doubt that Indian trades and industries have — 
prospered during the last thirteen years that custom duties, save in half a dozen Mr. D. E. 
articles of imports and exports, were non-existent. But there is a time for every thing. And it Wacha. 

wonld he highly unjust to India that while its finances had hardly emerged from their depress* — ~ 

ed and embarrassed condition and while the masses clamoured for the cheapening of their salt, 
the import duty on cotton goods should go. ( Hear, hear) At the best the Government 
might, as observed in the speech of the President, give relief to Lancashire to the extent that 
the so-called protection is involved. They say it comes to 1£ per cent., but 1 helievo, when ac- 
■enrate calculations are gone into it, it would be found to be a great deal loss. But it would ho 
an economical blunder, and a grave political danger to sacrifice Indian industrial interests to 
those of Lancashire. Ladies and gentlemen, I have now concluded my brief observations. Let 
ns hope that our united voice may support our Government in manfntly and courageously re- 
sisting Lancashire in its latest attempts to cripple our cotton industry, and in the bargain 
/ aggravate the present 1 feeling of discontent among the masses wrought .by the policy of 
> external aggression and internal retrogression and repression apart from the iniquitous exchange 
compensation allowance which has made our Exchequer poorer by li crore, the entire amount 
-of the import duty on Cotton goods. ( Applause. ) 

' i 

; The Hon. Mr. Ananda Chart, u ( Madras) in seconding the resolution said.: — Mr. Thb Hon. Mb. 

President and gentlemen,— I am not going to moke a speech and shall only take up one minute AnandaOiiaslu. 
of the time allotted me and place the remainder to your credit. That minute I shall employ by — 

telling you that I second this resolution most heartily and I endorse everything that has been 
said by my predecessor. I also will add that I heartily wish Lancashire may fail because it is 
only then that the influential Lancashire will recoguise the extravagance of the Government of 
India and might join ns in denouncing the extravagant way in which the Government of this 
country is carried oh. ( Cheers. ) If this should prove to be so then this agitation of Lancashire 
. will prove a boon to us all. ( Cheers. ) 


Mb. Tolsi Bam ( Madras ) said : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, as a humble Mb. Tulsi Ram. 
_j$presensative of the hand-weavers of Madura, I support this resolution, and there is a fitness 
in my doing so for the proposition concerns not only mill-owners, bnt. almost every one in the 
country. I have been studying the question of Ihe cotton dnties from the time the Lancashire 
merchants began to agitate. Of late those merchants have been agitating by sending deputa- 
tions, by publishing pamphlets and sending memorials throngbont England to have this 
small duty repealed aid they have sent a large contingent of Conservative members to Par- 
liament pledged to get these cotton duties repealed. Yon must clearly see that the mill indus- 
try in India is in its infancy and as we are paying heavily on tools, on coals, and on every Bort of 
thing wc receive from England, the Lancashire merchants should see that they are not justified 
in agitating for the small duty they are asked to pay. If duties were to be levied on the coarse 
counts, then Germany and Japan wonld manufacture these goods at a cheaper rate even to the 
exclusion of our Manchester friends. The Indian spinning, weaving and dying industries have 
received a severe shock and will almost die if dnties are to be levied on these things. It is to 
save these, gentlemen, that I ask yon to pass this resolution unanimously. ( Cheers . ) 
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Mb. Yishxu Narayan Apte (Poona), said?— Mr. President, brother-delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen,— I have very great pleasure in supporting the resolntion so ably put before you 
Resolution yyt by previous speakers. We affirm in the first place that the exemption of Indian yarns below 
" Cotton Duty. 20’s is not attended with any of the evils of protection and that the cry raised by tbe P hilis tin es 

of Manchester is purely a sham. Where is the protection ? Virtually Lancashire does not 

Mb. Vishnu Ka- compete with India in the kind of goods this conutry produces and India docs not compete with 
Sayan Apte. Lancashire in the k<nd of goods that country produces Wo have to appeal' to the Government 

— — ' to stand firm in the policy they adopted in the regime of Lord Kimberley at the India 

Office. Sir Henry Fowler — that dracle of liberalism in England — thought it necessary, for 
reasons known to us all, to depart from that policy in the interest, of one or two counties inhis 
country. While Sir Henry said with dignity and eloquence from, his seat in Parliament that he- 
was Member for India, he. did not consider it derogatory on his part ns an Indian member to sacri- 
fice the interests of the country he boasted he represented, to those of Manchester and Lanca- 
shire. The Excise Duty was levied, he said, to counteract the Import Duty 1 But why 
was counteraction necessary when there was no protection as he himself admitted ? It 
was admitted by him and by the Finance or rather Famine Member of tbe Government of 
India that the revenne derived from this duty was not the chief or the only 

reason of the imposition. • It was not imposed * to counteract the 

element of protection in the import duty as there was none. . What for . was it then imposed, 
but to please the agitators of Lancashire and Manchester? /. But .'does this sop please them ? 
While Sir Henry failed to please two constituencies, he, succeeded /in fettering and retarding 
the progress of our cotton trade in Africa, Arabia, Japan, and other Asiatic countries. The 
future material progress of this country will depend on the advance ft may make ..in its manu- 
factures of all kinds of raw products, and it is of the utmost importance, to hs ; that the great 
cotton industry of this country should not be unfairly; put down by our rivals ' ' ' bettor /circum- 
stanced than ourselves. Gentlemen, with these few reibarks.I beg to support, this resolutiou. 
{Cheers. ) • "/ .V. ' ■ . . y. - - 

The President : — Gentlemen, the twenty-second resolution has.: been duly proposed, 
seconded and supported. Those who are in its favour should hold up their ? bands / 3 . ( Voices 
All, all.) Carried unanimously. 


Resolution XXH. 
Omni bus 
Resolution. 

Mb. At.t.t Matta - 
Kat> Emm r. 


The President — Mr. Alii Mahamad Bhimji .-will move the next resolution. 

: .* ‘ .;•• . ■/ .. * •• v • - . . X 

Mr. Alli Mahamad Bhimji (Bombay) said Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 

Lave got to drive the omnibns. I was to have been the conductor buhl have been promoted to the 
rank of the driver. The honorable mover wbose'fihmo appears oii ; the agenda papa* has, I am 
sorry to say, become ill and perhaps j ? on will be disappointed :that the rebis have been entrusted 
to unsteady hands to pass the Omnibus through this 1 session, Iiine!iS' ver^rscarc^Jbelights have 
been lighted aud my sight is failing. I am fifty eight y^are 'of age; '?p^on't^ee^ho.|ebake. can. be 
brought against me that I am a young man, who, being ^appointed in Government service, is 
agitating to get some Government service as has been siid somewhere eh^/^Th^ Omnibus is 
No. 22 aud my passengers are nine with two youngsters (Laughter); I shall mohtiou my passen- 
gers’ names and their virtues and shall go on to commend them to your ,; favour ^uid kindness 
and I hope with your cooperation and assistance and the honourable Preside nt’a- .forbearance 
I shall be able to drive my Omnibns through. The Omnibus last year contained, the reduction 
of the Salt duty hut that passenger has taken to riding in his own separate carnap, soTThave 
lost his custom. (Laughter.) The. second passenger is still with - mej for he is 
too poor to ride in his own separate carriage, so still - sticks to. the bus- 
—I mean the income-tax. Well what is that passenger ?. It is “ the raising of the income-tax 
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axable minimum from Rs. 500 to'Rs. 1000.” • Row you know that hj every Congress we have 
jeen speaking about this matter ; dilating upon it and hammering at the heads of the autho- 
ities not with the intention of breaking them, bat to make them understand the thing. 

Laughter ). The income-tax is lying very heavily on the poor : raise the minimum to Ks. 
.000 ; and do not tax those who have an income of only Ks. - 500 per annum. I want to ask 
hose who are speaking iu the name of Mahoraedans, is this raising of the minimum good 
or Hindoos only ? Is it not good for Mahoraedans also ? I will now pass on to my number 
wo passenger, which was the number three passenger of last year. Through this passenger 
Ve advocate 


Resolution XXII. 
Omnibus 
Resolution. 

Mr. Am Majta. 
mad Bimui. 


“ Persistent pressure by the Government of India on all Provincial administrations to induce 
hem to carry out in its integrity the exoise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 101, 105 of the Des- 
patch published in the Oasette of India of March 1890 and the introduction of_a simple system of local 
pption in the case of all villages. ” 

^•lliave simply one word to say on this, and Mahomedans will understand me when I 
» — drink has been denounced as the- mother of all evils. "What does this Congress want ? 

* ' -’■ess wafits that you all shall have the option to say that ^this public house tyll not be 
■^Will this do any good, to Hindoos alone and hot to Mahomedans, or Mahomedans 
W drink ? I hope they don’t, for in the Koran drink has been prohibited eighteen 
■ '\er four passenger advocates ■ “ The introduction into the Code of Criminal Pro- 
. . . . vision enabling accused persons in warrant cases to demand that iustead of being 
■ , J igistrate, they may be committed to the Court of Sessions.” Row, my friends, 
.. Mahomedans, is this a selfish demand ? Is it not a demand suited to the pre- 

BftnfTt.imes by it being pr odded that if you do not wish to he tried 

by a magistrate you may demand that yon shall be triecTby a Sessions Judge ? Is it uot to he 
granted? There is no selfishness about it; it is equally good for Hindoos and Maho- 
medans. The Sessions Judge can try you better. 


Mr. Bhimji in reading the rest of the resolution said : — Gentlemen, the remaining 
passengers advocate one by one 


u (j) The taking of immediate steps to improve the lot of the poorer classes iu India, fully 
fifty m illion 3 of the population— a number yearly increasing— dragging out a miserable existence on 
the verge of starvation, and several millions actually perishing in every decade, by starvation; 


(e) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to make them equally applicable to 
all residents in, or visitors to, India without distinction of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the libe- 
ral concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops j and to 
make all licenses granted under the revised rules, of lifelong tenure, revocable only on proof of misuse, 
and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in which they are issued ; 


(/) The establishraen^ofl^itary. Colleges in India, whereat, natives of India, as defined by 
statute, maybe^- '-^Und trained for a military career, as Commissioned or non-Oommissioned 
officers ( «r< : - m • .jVpadty and qualifications ) in the Indian Army; 


i iKcb . 

L l 


M . ' 

' firing throughout the more warlike races of the Empire of a system of military 


j 1 . pREHU 

" l \\ . , >ririne and stimulating of a widespread system of volunteering, such as obtains 

:t? J i-X 9 ■ ' 

•st the people of India ; . 
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(i) The regulation of the imposition of the Water-cess by certain defined principles affording 
security to the rights of landowners and of persons investing money in land j 

(j) The giving effeofc to the report of the Parliamentary members of the Jndia Office Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Rules, Orders, and Practices in Indian* Cantonments, with regard to 
Prostitution and contagions disease, and the endorsing of their conclusions;* .. 

f , 

(i) That the system and incidental practices described in that Report, and the statutory rules 
so far as they authorized or permitted the same did not accord with the plain meaning and intention 
of the resolution of the House of Commons of June 5th, 1888 ; and 

(ii) That the only effective method of preventing those systematic malpractices is by express 
legislation. ” 

Mr. Bhimji continuing his remarks said : — Mr* President says I have token more than 
fifteen minutes, bo I will simply say two- words to you by way of concluding and they are these. 
These people mnst not go away with the idea that Mnhomedaas are not wifct the ^Congress. J 
declare from the top of my voice and from the top of this platform that it is- entirelyfalse. . If 
they have kept themselves away from the Congress, it iB because the '.aims and objects y oiVK*- - 
Congress have not, in many instances, been properly explained to them, while ih*^ther<J-f* the 
they have been misrepresented to them. • They have been told that the Hiudoos v 
the Raj from the British Government and surely no one would, join an institntmiv^v them ? 
that for its aim and object 1 There have been some local disturbances too here, -md retardin'/ , 
ter has been rankling in their mind. But further I am sorry to say that ou.nut rii;-. Th. 
have failed to add one or two gentlemen to the list of the Reception Commi, hi its ui-.nii- 
names had been added, yon would have had the support of more Mahomedans fhaj, . tlu— 
now, and things would have been explai ned jmd settled. I no w— hid-you "pood- hyiT ; there ia'v^ 
no more work to be done. “ HappykOaeStTsorry to part, happy to meet again. " ( Ckcera. ) 


Mr. N. M. Samabth ( Bombay ) said : — Mr. President, brother-delegates, and gentle- 
men, — Within the short time at my command, it. is scarcely, possible for me to dwell even 
cursorily on the various subjects thrown together into this resolution. I will, therefore, ad- 
dress you for a while on those which relate to the. military policy of our. Government and that' 
too in a general way. Gentlemen, we have been crying ourselves hoarse on this subject of‘ 
our military disabilities since the birth of this Congress. Bat unfortunately our cry has been 
a vox clamantis in deserto. The responsible authorities would have none of it, as it violates ; 
one of the fimdamental'articles of their political faith, namely, .distrust of the natives of the soil. 
They are afraid that if military colleges were opened here for the natives of the soil and volun- 
teering privileges granted, they would revolt against them and drive them out of the country. 
How, gentlemen, when we remember that it was with the aid of native armies that the Eng- 
lish conquered India and that even in these days onr.Musalman countrymen, in the army fight as 
loyally and zealously as the British soldiers by their side against their own eo-religionistekon 
and beyond the frontier, — when we remember this, we are naturally astounded at, let me say,'* 
the ungrateful inference of our rulers. Gentlemen, we have given them no reason to thus cast a 
slur upon onr loyalty. But even granting for the sake of argumentjfchat natives will not remain 
true to their salt, I pat it to thoughtful English politicians which isbiJtte^. governing us 

by making slaves of ua ; or, their emancipating ns and so 8trengthenin/*' nr h,t_thejisk 
of their losing their hold over the country, as to enable ns 
front to any foreign foe that might have the audacity to 
Pass? I pnt it to them, which will redound more to the credit 
Their demortializing os. and making ns helpless, hopeless, po‘ Jii0 > * r * r ke 1S 
• making it possible for Russia’s battalions to sweep over the plains of Imp 3 r ' Rl 

like the mire in the street ; or, their treating us as fellow-workers in t£ ^ A.i.:ouie-r.v\‘ 

. / 
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task of evolving a consolidated empire, which will inspire the world with awe and strike 
terror in the heart of Britain’s foes ? (Cheers.) T^Ken I pictnre to myself India on the verge of 
a powerful foreign invasion, the prospect appeal dim, grim, dusk}', gloomy. Gentlemen, °it is 
because we are loyal to the core, it is because we. heartily wish for the permanence and 
stability of BritishRule and for the evolution of a glorious Greater Britain, that we exhort our 
rulers to mend jke error of their waysjifid make a wise and cautious departure from the policy 
which finds favom^M/th them air present, (Cheers.) The sooner they do it, the 
^better. O/IierwiV' ’ uo knows^/who knows, the inexorable forces which have thrown back 
•"nto chaps an<L>/ r -' '■' ( - v arknesa^everal nations renowned in story for the glory of their, arms and 
their wide clVy ;ji !i? r i^fljvereign wisdom which brings into being and reduces to dnst princi- 
polities and'-'/ -* - j^/ght teach them a lesson which they would bemoan when it is too late 
in their |.' , ‘^^msnlar loneliness. God willing, snch a calamity will be averted. God 
willjr^ • >rti v u r/± be spared such a mournful event in the history of our national progress. I 
v;: *- Y|ohe wisdom of the great British Nation. I have faith in the conscience and the 
• tijibsexif the. British people. Let me trust, the time is not far distant when their 

; ’ " , - , t IWss will be aroused and they will become keenly alive to their grave responsi- 
1 •< “ '.boAtter. When once. the heart of the British public is stirred on this question, 

■ i , - i >d-*mhey will see for themselves that it is wiser to draw the sting from the mind 
, p&ojiands. ( Cheers . ) I have no doubt they will force upon our Anglo- 
er and the nobler policy of mntnal confidence and zealous co-opora- 
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ich will 


Russian invasion of India a positively dangerous under- 


herself, ( C/teers 


whiob-wili-strengthen' and . embellish this 


. !»il brot her a h° me liberty, love and loyalty, ( Cheers. ) — a policy which shall 
- "^x)ee ch of sedit ion, paralyse the evil hand of revolt, and spread a lustrous 


Titvitfi r-nf l7m ^md the Imperlttl-Orown — CLaud Cheers. ) 

yoa I assure you, \ - — . _ _ 

hospitality which we ' 

ehdcii voar f t ( Bengal ) in supporting the motion said : — Mr. President, ladies and Bai Sanqivant. 
gentlemehr-t ,‘ ?ori ] 6 leasure in supporting the resolution. I am a Hindu devotee and have ' 

come here all the way ri^^Calcutta to. Poona to express my utmost sympathy with the Congress 
movement. The Pioneer newspaper, quoting the Bangabasi, says that the orthodox Hindus do not 
ympathise with the Congress movement. I do not care to discuss the question as to whether 
16 Bangaba&i is the organ of the Orthodox Hindus of Bengal or not. But I desire to say 
ns, as a genuine representative from Bengal of Orthodox Hinduism, that myself* and most 
^ rthodox Hindus are in perfect sympathy with the aims and objects of the Congress. I am a 
vSanyasi ; I have no interest in the concerns of this world. My soul is devoted to the worship 
pfmyGod. And the promotion of the interests of the Congress, I "regard os apart of 
;he worship that I offer to my Maker. What nobler worship could I offer at the altar of the 
/Divine Author of this universe, than a meek and suppliant heart devoted to the interests of my 
^country and to the salvation of my race P I have retired from this world, but I am wedded 
the Congress and I boldly challenge the statement of the Bangaba&i and the Pioneer that 
re orthodox Hindus d<f not sympathise with the Congress movement. ( Cheers . ) 


Mb^Eusbht Shaik Hcsein Y. Shaik: Ghana and several others having supported 
^-Jrrr^r - ^ j^pe^ches delivered in the vernaculars, it was put to the vote. 

#>/.< # \ • - ♦ 

( I j 5 : !t ;Z Presidknt GfuttemenHikl^^ isolation has been duly proposed, second- 

Xf I ' jorted. Those who are in favonroF^vSho nld now ho ld up their hands. (Cries of All, 
V I ; . t Jise who are agaust it — (Cries of None/lfone . 5 6entfefiil e “» the resolution is carried 

: 'M h- 


Mb. Munsdt 
Shaik Huseiw 
V . Shaik Ghana 
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The President said : — The n'exlMesoIution stands in my name. Tn accordance with 
precedents there are certain resolutions whiclhmust he put from the chair and this i : s one of 
them. It is No. 23 oh the agenda and is as foUt>ws : — 

" That a snm of Rs. 80,000 be assigned for'the'Oxpenses of the British Committee and the 
cost of the Congress publication, ‘‘ India ” and that the several circles; do contribute as arranged, 
either now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1896. ,,v \' . *t n 

. X VV • ' 

I have only one word of explanation and it is that the snm of 1 *B,000>s the samo 

snm that is provided every year in aid of India and of the expense of thg.._ ,Xh Coi^mittee 
the National Congre*. This does not represent any departure frSi^ 1 1 . VVonrse and I 
hope that the resolution, which does not need a seconder, will be caX \ \clamation. 
{Chen.') •••; . ! 

The President, in asking Baboo Kala Prasad to move the-next rest^v. v fiU ‘ 

1 snggest that we all do rise while this resolntion is being moved. ( Cheers.) ^ t 1 w-v>. i 

* * + w 

“ That this Congress hereby tenders ifcsmost grateful (hanks to Sir W. Wedij 

other members of the British Congress Committee for the services rendered by them 
the present year " ( Cheers. ) 

Babu Kalaprasad said : — I believe there is no one present who^docl 
great obligations we owe to Sir 'William Wedderburn and the other \ige6itfersj i 
Committee. {Cheers.) To these good men and true, we owedeeg^wtf^ense and£ n . 
and I knowyotrwill cany this resolttthm^iw— m^loniationr It is only-*— forqj 
what everyone, here feels and it needs no words of mine to commend the resoj£, ; 
hearty acceptance. ( Loud Chee rs .) , . - ‘ 

Mb. Gakga Pka^aSWarma (Lucknow), in seconding the prop ’ ■- «• * — ) 

requires a speech from me to commend this resolution to yon, '.as ever/ • ' 

great services rendered by the British Committee, and what work that Acr-ileVg 
sidency of Sir William Wedderbom is doing at a great sacrifice of tiiA ^-i’X^money. The 
British Committee, as every one of us knows. Is not only valued by j^kmt I may say on my side 
of the country it is looked upon - by the smallest magistrate tothe highest official as something 
which is always on the watch for any official misdeed. J^-Chters.) v - \ 

• Mb. g. b. HfTTAfigB ( Poona ), who supported the resolution, said : — Mr. President 
ladies and gentlemen, — all I have to say is simply this that Sir William Wedderburn is as wel^ 
known to ns here as are his colleagues, Mr. Home, {Cheers.) Mr. Dadafyhai Naoroji {Cheers.) and 
Mr. Caine {Cheers.) and all those gentlemen are rendering valuable and distinguished services ii> 
the cause of India. I, therefore, have great pleasure in supporting this proposition. {Cheers.) * 
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The resolution was then carried amidst the greatest enthusiasm, three ringing cheers* 
' being given for Sir William Wedderburn and the British Committee. ' -. 

The President said /—The next Tesolution will also he put from the Chair and I at 
sure that it wiil elicit as warm a degree of enthusiasm as the one which has preceded it. This, 
resolution has reference to the re-appointment of Mr. A. O. Hume {Jgkdrs. )— ^ "^jiial^Se-J 
cretary of the Congress for the year 1896 and the appointment of- my friend Mr. 

Wacha ( Cheers . )— as joint-General Secretary of the Congrejsa for the year 189& 
is perhaps needed with respect to the last portjoJjrTjTthe resolution. We have \ 
practical experience that our worl ^has sn ger^rhy there not being, a joint-Genem^, 
iu India and it was thoogl^hiLt no better selection cOnld have been made than that oil 
Mr. Wacha — to fill the post of joint-General Secretary, pot for Bombay 
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Bengal, not for Madras, not for the Central Provinces, bat for the whole of India. I hope and 
trust that yon will carry this resolution by acclamation. ( Cheers- )I ask you to'give three 
cheers for Mr. Hume. ( Loud Cheers.) 


The resolution was unanimously adopted and three hearty cheers were given for 
Mr. Hume, while a similar compliment was paid to Mr. Wacha at the instance of Mr. Ali 
Mahamad Bhimji. 

Baboo Jyqtiresdra Nath Tagore (Calcutta) said : — It is my pleasing duty, gentlemen, 
to propose in the name of my brethren in Bengal that the 12th Session of the Indian National 
Congress be held next year in Calcutta— ( Cheers . ) I invite yon all most cordially from the 
bottom of my heart to come there and participate in that grand national “ feast 
of reason and flow of sonl " we expect to have on that occasion, I can assure you that no 
---^paiBrwiHJje spared to. study yonr comfort and convenience and the reception you will re- 
ceive there willbe as hearty ,&swe have received from yog, iu-this pla Before the Congress 
; is dissolved, I desire to express my heartfelt thanks to you people of ma mibny and especially 
Poona, for the kindness you have shown to us and the hospitality you ,v e extended to ns, I 
bid you good-bye and hope to see yon dll in Calcutta next year, pi-s, sera. ) 


)to : 


Eai Jyotindra Nath Chowdry (Bengal) said , *'w*W'e rcccivt, ladiesand gentlemeli,- 
commissioned as I am by fche.Beugal dolegw.wiu special m ftm jenedfor that purpose, 
I, in th ejaftme-ofthe Bengal delegates, and through them, the ts of Bengal, invito yoa 

^alTbrothet-delegates to be present at the 12th Session of the Indiar ' .ational Congress in Cal- 
cutta, and 1 hope you will kindly attend there as largely as you hav^lone this year. When I 
invite you I assure you, brother-delegates, that though we may be wiuting in the liberality of 
the hospitality which we have been enjoying since our advent here, Bengal will not be wanting 
iu an earnest endeavour to look to your comfort and convenience so far as . lies in Bengal’s 
power.' With these words I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. ( Cheers.) 


i ■ . Thu President, in accepting the invitation, said:— I wish to join my feeble and broken 

J voice on behalf of my friends and iuvite you to Bengal to participate in the little hospitality 
, ‘we may be able to show you, ( Cheers. ) 

j t>. ’ • 

■ !• ■ ■■■*"'■• ; , 

The motion having been adopted, Mr. Bhimji called for “ three cheers for Bengal” 

i which were most heartily given. 


Mr. Amarchand and Mr. Parukh having recited some verses expressly composed for 
the occasion, 

Rao Bahadur S. B. Jatar' ( Poona ) said The pleasing duty has devolved on me 
of tendering on behalf of the 11th Indian National Congress onr most hearty thanks to onr 
illustrious President for the conspicuous ability with which he has conducted the business of the 
11th Session. As -one connected with pnblic instruction I have always admired the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sareudranatb Baneijee for his labours in the cause of educating his fellow-countrymen. 
y -j- Stover he has done as a renowned educationist has, in my judgment, been eclipsed by his 
.oae,of-the-ffiosnnastrions Congressmen the coantry has had ( Cheers. ) and especial- 
J nduct of the proceedings here during the last three days. I would not take up more 
t 4 d ie p,y making any farther remarks and one reason Is that it is impossible for me to 
f; , in which to describe the effects of his powerful eloquence and of bis unrivalled ability. 

±2 
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It is not necessary to describe the man whom yoa see before you and whom you have been seeing 
during the last three days. All I can say further is that it is due, to him that this year’s Con- 
gress has been at least as successful as any that preceded it. ' With these few words I< call 
upon you gentlemen and brother-delegates to carry this vote of thanks with acclamation. 

( Loud and prolonged Cheering.) " 

Mr. H. A. Wadia ( Bombay), in seconding the proposition, said : — Brot her-delegates, 

I feel it a proud privilege to be allowed to second this proposal which I know all of you are 
agreed to carry with acclamation, for the success of this Congress is due in the greatest measnre 
to the illustrious President of this year. ( Cheer * .) ‘ Those of us who listened to the exhaustive 
address with which he held ns spell-bound for nearly three Honrs most remember £be great 
labour of preparation that such an address in itself mnst have cost and : that also from the 
day on which we elected him, as our President, his means, _ his time, liis heart have all been de- 
voted to the service which he was to render to his country. This year we have all been . 
witnesses to the manner in which he has discharged his -onerous duty and those^ivlrd^were^' 
members of the Snbjeo , v^^pomtnt(±ee--wilI-4aIL^ Qn th at mn-the^Presldent of the Congress 
devolves a larger share’ '^Mie labour than devolves on any other individual. * He has done 
for us all he could and '>*' \ow he has never*spared himself in the work he had to perform. If 
any one was willing thi JA ,, A e labours of this Congress should be continued for a further period^ 
it was he, for he told Vj ,J was quite willing that the Congress should extend over another day 
if the delegates so wish*,, t ; ^ remind those gentlemen who suffered from the ringing 

of the gong that they w n r -„^ by uie . >uoUd hia own behalf but solely for the 

convenience of the deleg , 3 ^.val „„Myes. I will Dot prolong my speech, it doea-UQt^re qu ire an y / 
prolonging, but I know 1/ ^ak your voice when I say, that we all wish that God^may~givF" 
our illustrious friend heal | strength and long life, for I know and we. all know that as long • 
as health and strength art ‘spared to him, his serviecs will always be- at our country’s call. 

( Loud and continued Chetfany. ) .* . _ '"«•!’ 

Mr. Wacha then put the resolution to the meeting and /-it was carried amidst ^rnost 
enthusiastic cheering. - ■ ,. 

The Presided, who on rising to reply was given a most hearty rece-pfcio n, said;— Gen, , 
tlemen, — The one regret which is deepest in ray mind on this occasion is- that my voice liar- 
been lost in your service at a moment when I needed its aid to the fullest extent to voice forth: 

. those- deep sentiments of gratitude which at the present moment are surging in my mind. ^ 
feel myself overpowered by those emotions which the situation evokes. I ransack in vain the^ 
inexhaustible vocabulary of the English language to find words which, give expression 

to the deep-seated sense of thankfulness and gratitnde which is overpowering me at this 
moment. If I coaid have lived for this moment and this moment alone, and then have 
breathed my last, I should have considered myself the happiest amongst men. I know you 
wish me long life ( Cries of u yes, yes? 1 ) . You have given .eloqnent: expression to 
that sentiment. Whether it shall he long life or whether it shall ba ■* short life, 
whatever it may be, I call upon the Almighty God to witness this proclamation, -this,- 
announcement, this solemn vow which I take before the eyes of assembled India, that it shall 
be dedicated to your service. ( Loud Cheers.) Yea, it shall be dedicated to the fulfilment of those 
aspirations, those hopes, those ideas, which have been voiced forth by the United, dignity and 
majesty of my nation ; the last prayer which I shall address to the footsteps of the Almich*"" ’ r 
be a prayer, for her political deliverance, for her enfiranchisementi'^r lier^admi ssiar' 
great confederacy of free States which., are English in their origin at 
in their character, allied inseparably by union, with England. Gentlemen, J 1 - 
how to thank yon for the splendid hospitality j of which I . and . my \ 
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/legates Lave ' been the recipients. It is a hospitality unsurpassed iu the 

rilliaut record of Congress hospitalities. I conld not have felt myself more comfortable iu 

7 home surrounded by those dear ones whom I love above all things in the world. I felt 

-yself completely at my ease surrounded by those smiling faces devotedly serving me at all 

ours of the day and at all hours of the night. Young men, how shall I describe the loyalty, 

he attachment, the fond devotion which yon have shown in that self-imposed work which is 

ours ? ( Loud Cheers* ) - .Sprang some of yon from the first families in Poona, with recollections 

vliich carry the mind back to the great days of Mahrafcta independence ( Sear, hear and up- 

clause. ) you have served na like menial servants. And what was the inspiring motive .? 

■ * * / 
iVhat was the dominating principle ? Not love of applause, ( mo I no I ) not love of show, not 

tan the sentiment of hospitality, not even deference to superiors and^^ldflra," 1 c , it the nll- 
pumding^conviction that the work^BJRlartfo'y otf arTengaged is your work ( Cheers . ) ; that the 
work in which^k<_igngagedjs work in which yon are likely the most to benefit. Some 
of ns have grown grey in the service of the Congress. I was a yonng man when I became 
a Congreesman. Now lam going down the vale of years, the shadows of the evening are 
deepening apon my life. Oar mantles will fall upon yon, and that work, which we have com- 
menced, and which we have imperfectly carried out, will be entrusted to your care and to your 
keeping. ( Cheers.) That heritage of precious rights which we have received from the past shall 
be committed to you as a trust to be safe-guarded by yon, to be amplified by you for your benefit 
a nd yoffl j&h&ken’B children’s benefit, cron onto remote generations. ( Cheers, ) I think wo 
Joght to tender onr acknowledgments to the Poona Reception Committee an<f tbs Working Com- 
mittee for their arduous labours. ( Cheers . ) We know under what difficult and adverse ctf cmu ~ 
tences they worked, but there was the soul of love and there .was enthusiasm which animated „ 
\em and which filled them with love and sympathy, and they were all triumphant. ( Cheers . ) 
yur acknowledgments are due to them and also to others who worked for ns, at any rate who 
^helped ns if not in an active way at least by abstaining from assuming an attitude of positive 
’'bstility. Amongst these workers and amongst these sympathising friends I may mention the 

J f ^ 0 

\ me of the Collector of the District, {Cheers.,) and the name of the Dis- 
f net Superintendent of Police. The eitizens of Poona, too, vied with each 
^ _jer in extending to ns the honour of hospitality. There was my friend, Shri Baba Maharaj, 

S ^vho gave ns a brilliant entertainment last evening. Shri Baba Maharaj, I understand, is the 
foremost Sardar of the Deccan, and if it shows anything, the entertainment proves this that 
aristocracy of the Deccan is in foil sympathy with the Congress movement. May this be 
(lesson, a good guidance and source of inspiration to aristocratic families and their connections 

'other parts of the Empire. Students, too, have done their best to make our stay as com- 

^ ^ # * 

3 as possible. They, too, improvised a very good theatrical performance last night, sud the 

ance did credit to their intellectual powers as well as to their hearts. Gentlemen, I need 

‘-i yon much longer. Ere we close oor business I am reminded I have not thanked the 

‘ommittee of Engineers, but I can tell yon that it was not from want of coartesy or respect,bat 

►t was dne to the failnre of memory. I am glad to be able to tender onr acknowledgments to 

die Committee of Engineers. Lost bnt not least, Mr. Damodhar Batnnsey has come in for our 
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recognition for tie unstinted liberality which he has shown in entertaining the Congress deh 
gates. I was his gnest about a: couple of hoars ago, and if I had hot made this acfcnowledgme^ 
it would hare been a matter of yery groat self-reproach to me. Gentlemen, we close the labot : 
of the Eleventh Session of the Nationaf Congress, those labours which tb many of as are a sonrev. 
of comfort and delight, which to some of us will be ft consolation in death? I hope and trust 
that when we meet next in Calcutta, it will be ouir proud privilege to be in a position to report 
farther progress in regard to the attainment of those objects for which the Congress has been! 
founded, for which the Congress has been working,, for which our Congress has- 
Exhausted its energies and its funds through good report ami evil report, and which, 
worlTvyill only be consummated when onr moderate programme has been accomplished} 
( Cheers- y - TFrii’ii^sfijwords, Ijjeclarejthe Eleventh Session of our National Congress to \ 
at an end. . ( Loud Cheers . ) 



Cheers were then given for the Queen. -Empress, thePresiderit, and Mr. Hmuc. 
after which the Congress of 1895 dissolved- - . . . f 
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Moreshwar Bhide 


e. i. e. 
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BhAi DAndekar 
|RAo Bahadur Yi 
BAlkrishna Sohoni ... 

Mr.' Raghunath DAji 
Nagarkar 
„ KdshinAfch Balvant 
RAnade • * 


|Mr. KhanderAo NAra 
yan Vaidya 
n GopAl Krishna SA- 
the % m« 




Race, Bell 
gious deno 
" ^nation, 
and caste,' 
if any. 

i> _ 

Occupation and 
Address. 

a BrAhmon. 

Government Pensioner.’ 

a ri 

« I 

• / 

. - 

• • 

/ 

17 

Professor, FergoBson E 
College. 

n 

Barrister-at-Law. 

>y 

Government Pensioner. 

Kasar. 

17 

Brahman. 

» B 

tb 

Pleader. 

Y1 

Contractor. B 

17 

« 

Native Doctor and 
Druggist. 

>7 

Landlord. D 


How and w’ 
olooted. 


TaMT.' !;■ ■ 

ly a meeting *,•> „ 
Congress Work*. 
Association hold V 
23rd December 1891 


Coart on 17 th Do 
oomber 1805. * 1 


Congress Workers’ 
Association held on 
23rd December 1895, '< 

« 1 
• i 

*> '* 


■1. 

<>« ' 

\ 


tion Court on 17 tb 
Dooember 1805. 


held on theRcny Mar- /< 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1805. 

» 't 

J so by the Mai\ V . 
gjng Committee.:/ . 
tbo Poona Sarv.Y.' 1 , 1 
nik Sobha > '/ . „• 
24thDecemV'//,t • 

r : I . •' 


'/ 




11 


/ •© © 

§' E 

5 

o o 

o w 


Names in full of Dele- 
Electoral gates, with Honorary .. 

Division. Titles, Scholastic 


Occupation and 
Address: 


Deccan. Poona. Shrimanta Vasudev Eao Brahman Priest to H. H. the Ma- 
alias Bdbd M&hdrdj..-. - ' ~ - - hdrdja of Kolhapur 

and First Class 6ar- 
dalr. 

» »■ jShrimanta Hari Rdm- » • - First Class Sardar. 

l . chandra . . Dham- 

dhere. 


\ ’ 


IT'- ] m Ganpatrdo Vithobd. Hindu. 


Merchant. 


» t <4fed] i... » •' - v 

» Pandurang Baton ^aforAH.4 „ — 

Bari ... ^ j 

n Bahirappdsheth Lingdyat, - — — r — ■ >» 

Uravne .... . . . ' ■ „ . f\- 

Dr. N&rayan Vinayak Brdhman. Medical Practitii 
Chhatre, b. A. r,. 11 . - J 

- b. - - ■ ■■ •— ~ - ... ~ — ... i. ., Jy 


tfr.EaksluftanrdoYash- MarAtha. _ 
vantrd o Gunjdl ^> — 

iirT BalkiisIina R&m- Brahmin, 
chandra Yaidya ... 


urSfcfiant, 

Pleader. 


» r> Vishnu Vyankatesh » 
Behere ;.. 


Merchant* 


v a Vishnu Ndrdyan 

Apte ...I 


-n- 

W 

V 

» Yindyak Ndrdyan 


1 

1 


Apte 

-- 

77 

1 

» 

97 

» Pumshottam Sitd- 




rdm Takle 

17 


77 

» Nilkanth Krishna 
Bdpat i.. 

79 


1 

17 

n KrisbnAji EA ea- 

ch and ra Apte 

V )J 

II 

71 . 

Qdo Bdheb Gangddltar 

V* 

' > ^ 



Yindyak Mehendole 


Pleader. 


Money-lender. 


How and when 

elected. 


By a public 
held at the Beay Ma\ . ; 
ket grounds on 22nd’ / 
December 1895. 

Do., also. by the Mansi' 
ging Oommitte^J J 
the Poona Sarvajanif 
fiabha held on 24 / « j 
December 1895. 

Do., the Mercantile A7 IT 
sociation on 2l&t 
cember 1895. . 


-k "•<, it 


H ■ 


1 on i \ 

' ■’•’S-bcember 189o.\v\ 

Do., also by Arbifa\lh\\ \j 
Court, on ' Utbr^A' A \ 
cembei°1895 at \ P I 
Managing Cfomfis'vW 1 
- of the Poona SawY ; \’ 
janik Sabha held 
24th December 189BU^ 
By a public meeting^ 
held at the Beay Mar-lv 
ket grounds on 22nd A 
December 1895; also!; 
by the Managing] 
Committee of tlo . 
Poona Sarrajanik 6a--' 
bha held on 24th De- 
cember 1895. J 

By the -ArbitratitfS^ 
'Courton 17th De- 
cember 1895 j by the 
Mercantile Associa- 
tion on 21st Decern- {. 
ber 1895 ; by a pub- / 
lie meeting \^y"h 
Mundhvao- ' . j/if 
cember 1895.. r /.Iff 
By the Morcan/y !\\j 
sociation on/. // • 
oomb4fl895.' 4 ' \ ' 

; ” Q 

By a public 'mef . 
held at tlie Beay // 
ket grounds on J// '■ 

. Decemberji89^ / / / 




45 

a 

ID 

a 

n 

to 

|*i 

Electoral ' 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 

M 

<2> 


Division. 

Titles, Scholastic 

> 

O 

O 

o O 

O 


Degrees, etc. 


441 v i . n 


Race, Reli-! 
gious deno- 
mination, I 
and caste, I 
if any. | 


Occupation and 
Address. 


28 Rombay’ I Deccan. Poona. 


r. Rangndth B&puji BrAhmon ■ Merchant. 
Melog 


Mr. M. Dhanji Ami- Gujaruthi 
cfaand Hindu. 

» MohanlAl Tribhu- » 

vandAk 

» Vithal V. Yaidya Brahman. 

» BAbnrdv Murlidhar Hindu. 
Hirve 

„ Udhdhav YamAji » 

Kola 

» Ohimansheth BApnji » 

Patange 

to BdburAv NArAyan » 

Subandba 

m Ndrdyan Bdpuji SA- ■» 

rulkar 

» VishvanAth Nam- » 

dev Gitei 

•» Ndrdyan Swomi » 

Pille 

» Moti Lil&chand ... Gujeratbi 


v > . 

w: ■ • ' i 


* P l „ n 
held atf ./ 
Can ton tn 
Deco rubor K . 

» \ 


Contractor. 

Merchant, 

» 

School-master. 

Merchant. 


■t.i- 

1 r j.i. 


A 


Hindu. 

« Bhagvdndds SobliA- « 
rim 

n Bdpurdv 'E?xL|£dIei_ Hindu. 


» 

Indmdar. 


Proprietor and T "' ‘ ; or. 
*-■ ViW?pMp-.T. j 

» MAdhavrAv Krishna Brdhman. Merchant. ' 
'D&shmuk 


» Nasarvdnji Sordbji FArsL 
Anklesarid ... 


» Fornshotam G. Brdhman. 
Ghdrpure 


n Vishnu VAman » 

• Vortak 


n Tdtyd EriahnAji - 
Sinnarkar 
w Vinayak Waman 
RAyarikar 

it Shridbar V.DAte... 
n VAman VishvanAth 
Bapat. 

» Vinayak RAmchan- 
dra Patwardhan 
B. A. IX. B. ...1 


Contractor, 


Music-teaoher. 


Landlord.. 


Jahugirddr. 

Merchant. 

Landlord. 

Pleader. 


J Do., by a ' 
meeting hold, 

Reay Markot . ■ , 

,, V~ ’ T\.' ' ' 

Jiirl.t'i. (.'rulin' • r, 

iit'r.il J J cn • <_ r : i f , . t 1 > 

cion ociiu. 

Deoembor 1895; » 
by a public meet, 
held by Sholapur Pol 
pie’s Association on 
17th November 1896. 
By a public meeting 
hold at the Poona 
Cantonment on 24th 
December 1896. 

By a meeting of the 
Congress Worker’s 
Association held on 
23rd December 1895. 
By a public mooting 
held on the Reay 
Markot grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 


)o., also b) T'.e Mans- ; 
ing Committee of the " 
Poona Sarvajanik fa- ’ 
bha held on 24th Dee. 
1895; by the Poona 
Arbitration Court on 
17th December 1895. ! 


- 1 


Names in full o 1 
Electoral gates, with Honorary 
Division. Titles, Scholastic 

Degrees, etc. ^ any _ 


Occupation and 
Address, i 


„ -"j * * . 

- ■» . ‘ 

;*• i\ ^ ' . / 

How and when 
elected. 


Deccan, Poona. Shrimant Balvant R&m- Brdhman. 

chandra alias Ba- • *' 
ldsdheb Ndtu 


J ahdgirdiVr,'- 


Mr. Yeshvant Ndgesh » 

‘ Ranade, B.A. LL. 

B. ... 

» Shivrdm Ndrdyon » 

Gokhale 

» "Bahdji Shet Tambe- Hindu, 
kar ' • 

» Pandorangrdo Pa* Brdhman. 
ranjpe ' ... 


» Ndr&yan Ganesh Pa v>. 
r&njpe 

r> Bhagvdndds Dvdr- Hindu. 

kddds _ _ a _. . ... 

■ ... f -U- 'l~' *" ’ 

J . .mmchandra Agarvdle. 

n Shankar Tnkdrdm Brdhman. 
Shdligram 


» Yithal Bdlkrishna 
Bhdte B. A. 
tj Nardyan Hari 
Athavle 

Dr. G- K. Garde, L, M. 
and S. 


High Court Pleader. 


Pandit. - 
Merchant. 


By . a public meeting' 
held bn tbeReay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 189 5 ; by the 
Managing Committee- 
of the Poona Sarvaja- 
nik Sabha bold on the 
24th December 1895;, 
. by the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court ou 17th De- 
cember 1895. 

By a public meeting- 
held on the ReayMar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1895. 


Merchant. I-By the Mercantile As— . 

- . " sociationon 2l6t De- 

-v- v - comber 1895. , 

Raste's Kdrbhdri. Bya public meeting held 

on the Beoy Market-. ", 
grounds on 22nd De- 
^p-oemlierl895. 


Merchant. 


I Do.,* held at the Poona. 
.Cantonment on 24th'.] 
December 1895, . - - *-■»- 


Do., held at tbeReay 
Market grounds on* 
22nd pecember i.895i 


Professor ■ Fergusson 
College. 
Banker. 

Medical Practitioner. 


Mr. Vithal Balvant Mardthd. 
Fulkax 

n Bapurdv Krishna Brahman. 
Jog 

Shrimant Moreshvar » 

Yishvanath alias 
Abdsabeb Ndtu ... 

| Mr. Kdshindtb Govind 77 

l Ndtu. 


Landlord. 


Merchant. 


Landlord, 


«- 

Pleader and Secretary 
Poona Standing 
Congress Committee. 


Do., also hy the Manag— I 
ing Committee of 
1 the Poona Sarvajanik 
. Sabha held on 24th 
December 1895. . 

Do , held on the Reay- j 
Market grounds on j 
22nd December 1895. j 
Do., By the Mercantile- 
Association held on, , 
21st December 1895^*' 
By a meeting of the b 
Congress "Workers'.', j 
' Association held oig-^J 

23rd December 1895. S 
Do., also by the Poona, j 
Arbitration Court oni 
,17th December 1895- j 
By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on* 

1 1th Dec. 1895. By the/, 
Managing Cfxvp^y / 
of the Poonr 
nikSabhiK • . 

I)ecemb£*'-' 


V 


g g 

1 


! Names in fall of Dele- 

§ h a 

2 -f 

Electoral 

gates, with Honorary 

S 9 g 

23 S 

e? .S 

Division. 

Titles, Scholastic 

2 1 
* s 


Degrees, eto. 


Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 


Occupation and 
Address. 


How and when 
clouted. * 


67l Bombay J 


68 n 


Deccan, Poona. [Mr. Ganesh Rdmchan- Brdhman. 

dra Falombrikar... 


» Sbrimost Bdlkrishnardo Parbhn. 
Potnis 


Merchant. 


Jahfigirddr. 


By the Mercantib 
aooiation on Si 
camber 1895. 

Do. held on tl 
Market groun 
22nd December 


n Mr. Bhdskarrdo Anant- Brdhman. 
rdo Khiflti ... 

n » Sitdrdm Ganesh „ . 

Devdbar b. a. ... 


Agriculturist. 


.» » » Mddbavrdo Rdm- Hindu. 

chandra Kavde ... 


Teachar, New English By a meeting of( 
School, Poona, and Edi- Congress Wor. 
tor, Sndhazak News- Association held 
paper. 23rd December 1> 

Merchant. By the Mercantile 

sooiation on 21st iJu- 
oember 1895. 


„ . . » n Govind Balvant Brdhman. 

Vaidya 


S. M. R. Employee. By a pnblio meeting 
held on the Reay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
''N December 1895. 


n » Saydji Ndguji 


Telagn. Building Contractor, By a public meeting 

held in the Poona 
Cantonment on 24th 
December 1895. 


- » Ganesha NArayan Brdhman. 
Ghotavdekar 

» Saddshiv Balkrishna » 
Mardthe 


Proprietor and Editor, Do. held on the Reay 
Mantri Newspaper. Market grounds on 
22ndDocember 1895. 
Govt. Pensioner. » 


79 . » 


Dr. S. Mody 


Pdrsi. 


Mr. Jaganndth Muhd- Brdhman. 
dev Ddte 

» Manohar Sitdrdm Hindu. 
Pddalkar 


„ Vinayokrdo Chintd- Brdhman. 
man Fadke 


Medical Practitioner. 
Clerk. 

Merchant. 


By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 2Ut De- 
cember 1895; also by 
the pnblio meeting 
held on the RonyMar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1895. 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation held on 21st 
December 1895, 


80 1 ». 

81 » : 

' . . 7 

V' » 


„ . . I „ Saida Ndgoji Snr- . Hindu. 

["■’ veyor 


u « Vithal Atmdrdm » 
Bachal 


„ „ Ganesh Ohintdman 

Lohogdonkar 


By a public mooting 
held in the Poona 
Cantonment on 24tli 
December 1895. 

Do. on the Reay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd | 
December 1895. 


t 

» 

« 

\ 

g | 

*5 O g 

1 i 

M a 

■ 

1 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in lull of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
.elected. 

, 

Bombay. 
' 7 

/ 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

Professor Dinkar Trim- 
bak OhAndorkai 
B. A* 

Biihman. 

Professor, Fergusaon 
College. 

By a public -meeting 
held on theReay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1895. 


> ♦ 

37 

» 

» 

Mr. App&r&o Aurangi 
badkar 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile 
Association on 21st 
December 1895. 


» 

33 

» 

» Govindlil Bh&i- 
chand Desdi 

» 

37 

By the Congress Work- 
. ers’ Association on 
23rd December 1895. 

6 

37 

33 

33 

Dr. Snndarl&l 

* 

• 

33 

Medical Practitioner. 

By a public meeting 
held on theReay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1895. 

87 

» 

33 

3) 

Mr. Dollabhd&s Val- 
labhd&s 

Bania. 

Merchant. 

39 

88 

» 

33 : 

39 

» Kisandas Govar- 
dliand&3 

Brahman. 

37 

» 

89 

39 

33 

» 

v Ddmodar Pandhari- 
ndth Jakhade . ... 

33 

» 

*» 

90 


33 

33 

n V&sudevr&o Raghu- 
ndth Dongre 

» 

Govt, Pensioner* 

* 

33 

91 

33 

33 

33 

v Vishvanath RAm*- 
krishna Bipat ... 

» 

Landlord. 

39 

92 

33 

33 

99 

n Yiman GangAdbar 
Bipat 

99 

■ w 

Pleader. 

» 

93 

33 

33 

33 

» Yaman Visudev 
Pimpntkar 

39 

• 

Landlord. 

39 

. 

<J4 

3? 

33 

39 

Shrimant Kishinithrio 
Nilkanth Khi-gi- 
v&le 

39 

Saidar Second Glass. 

99 

95 

33 

1. 

37 

n 

Sir, ' Balvant Ganesh 
Dibholkar 

33 

Publisher. 

V 

96 

73 

» 

» 

» Keshav BliAu Sabde, 

>3 

Merchant. 

73 • 

1 

97< » 

j 

37 

M 

» NirdyandasRivji... 

Hindu-. 

« 97 

By the Mercantile Asso- 
ciation on -21st De- 
cember 1895. 

98i d 

\ 

1 

1 

33 

33 

Professor Dhondo Ke- 
shavKarveB. A... 

Brahman. 

Professor, Fergnsson 
College. 

By the Congress Work- 
ers' Association on 
23rd December 1895. 

99 

33 

33 

. >i 

Mr, Shridhar Ganesh 
Jinsivile m. a. ... 

» 

* 


Do., held on the Reay 
Market grotf- f~ ’*) 
22nd Decembei = 


37 

33 

i 

w 

» Vishnu Balvant Bo- 
pardikar 

» 

Student. 

i 

v. 

>3 

3 
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101 Bombay.! Deccan. 


Names in full of Dele- ■^ lce » 

Electoral gates, with Honorary S l °' a3 ® eno * 

Division. Titles, Scholastic “““ 

Degrees, etc. “ d 

° ’ in any. 

Poona. Ur. Jaganndth Yishnn| Brahman. 
Ddmle 


Occupation and 
Address. 


How and when 
elected. 


Herchant. By the Mercan* : 

socintion 01 
Docember 1S9*. 


« j» Keshav Pdndurang n 
Godbole 


Superintendent) City Do., on the Roay Mar» 
School, Poona. kefc grounds on 22nd 
December 1895. 


)r. Hari Pdndurang » 
Godbole 


Medical Practitioner. 


r. Bdlkriahna Ydma 
Pendse 


Cashier, S. M. By. 


» Mdrtand NArdynn Hindu. 
Tdpre 

» Anant Saddsliiv Brahman. 
Karmarknr 

» Anant Ddmodar » 

Tembe B. a. 


Jeweller. 


Pleader. 


Teaoher. 


By a public moetiuf 
held on the Beay Mar 
kot grounds on 22m 
Docember 1895. 


— aos 


n Bbdskar Krishna 
Kolhatkar 

Dr, Yiflhna Ydman 
Bhdgwat 

Mr. Krishndji Raghn- 
ndth Dhavale ... 

n Antdji Gonesh Joshi 


Merchant. 


Medical Praotitioner. 


Banker. 


Pleador. 


„ » Ddmodarrdo More- » 

shwor Gole 


„ [Dr. Shankar Amritl » 
1 Chobe l. si. & s — 


Indmddr. Do., the Poona Arbitrii 

tion Court on 17t 
December 1895. 

Medical Praotitioner. * pubiio moetin 

held on the Beay Mai 
ket grounds on 22n 
Docember 1805. 


! 114 

‘ ! 

: ns! 


l 117 

j ■ . 


Mr.DhondopantBrahuie w Banker, 

Shrimant Pandharindth h Indmdar. 

Dindndth Daithan- 
kar 

Mr. Kdruyan Harbdji Hindu. Merchant. 

Deshpdnde ... 

» Shankar Anant » 13 

Deshpdnde 


By the Morcantilo As 
sociation on 21st D( 
comber 1895. 


t 118 


„ « Govind Harbdji » 

DeshpdnWe 

» j » Ganesh Manohar Hindu. 

I Kharsikar 


Merchant. 



) 


U 

£ 

a 

ts 

S5 

Prcaidonoy 

or 

Government, 

«n 

m , 

“2 

6° 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
in any. 

■ * Occupation and- 
-• • • Address. </: 

How and when 
■: : - . elected. 

r». 

^'Bombay. 

\ 

» 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

Shrimant Gongudharrdc 
Abdsaheb Mujum- 
d&r ... 

Brdhman. 

, Jdhdgirddr, . 

By the Merchantile As- 
sociation on 21st 
December 1895. 

; 121 

» 

37 

33 

Hr. Tukdrdm Ghdsirdm 
Ndik 

Mardthd. 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 
held on the P.eay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1895- 

122 

t 

l 

33 

3> 

73 

n Bhnkandas Ndrd- 
yandds 

Hindu. 

' . ' 33 • 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 

' 

123 

31 

77 

31 

» Ganesh K&rayan 
Sdthe 

Brdhman. 

Govt. Pensioner. 

By a public meeting- 
held on the Beay Mar- 
ket grounds on 22nd 
December 1895. 

124 

1) 

33 

». 

n Ganp&t DalsfirAm 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

33 

125 

rf 

37 

• 

33 

n Ndro Bhdskar Dev- 
dhar ... 

Brdhman. 

Govt. Pensioner. 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17th-, 
December 1895. 

126 

33 

37 

33 

ii Narso Kashin A th 

Sdthe 


■■/. V _ ■ -Merchant- L 

• 

"‘■•j ’ ' 

‘ / 

By a public meeting, 
Held - on the iieay Alarr 
ket grounds on 22nd. 
December ; 1895$ also , 
by the Merc (in tile' 
Association on . 2 1st- 
December 1895. 

127 

37 

33 

» 

ii LallubhAi Nathu- 

mmm 

Hindu. 


By the Mercantile r As- 
sociation held on 21st 
December 1895.' 

128 

3> 

JJ 

33 

w BAlshdstri Ldgvan- 
kar . 

Brdhman. 

Native Medical Practi- 
tioner. ' 

By a public meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

129 

33 

33 

33 

, n Rdmchandra Bdl- 
krishna Yaidya ... 

-33 

' .Merchant. 

. »* ■ 

180 

33 

33 

31 

»i Appd Bhujongrdo 
Teli 

Hindu.*/ 


By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 

131 

33 

37 

» 

ji Rdmrao Pd til 
Jhdmbre 

f 

Mardthd 

Indmddr. ./ : 

. • ■“ '"l ' ' . *■ f ' * ' . * 

'* t - * 

Do. held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
,22nd December 1895* 

132 

37 

33 

» 

* _ * ■ - -i 

n Gagal Hatichand... 

Hindu; 

*-• 

: 1’-- s®' * " >. 

Merchant./ 

' • r * '/ 

•' " t. / • > ’■ : 

’ K ;YV 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 

133 

37 

3) 

33 ' 

» Raghundth Bdjirdo 
’ Potnis 

Parbhu. 

V 

Indmddr. 

,5- \ ?-■/' 

By a public meeting 
held on the Reay Mar- 
ket grounds on 2 2nd' 

- December 1895. 
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Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. . 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

- Occupation and 
Address. 

\ 

• V 

134 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

Mr. Bhikdji Ganesb 
Maruthe 

Brdbman. 

V 

Government' Pensioner. 

• \ 

1 V 

135 

>? 


n 

Professor ShivTdm 
Mahddev Pardo jpe. 

Mi 

Professor, Native In- 
stitution College. 

. 130 

77 

» 

« 

Mr. Magandds Bhag- 
vdndds 

Hindu. 

i 

Morohant. 

137 

73 


»» 

» Tribhuvaudds Md- 
dhavji 


11 

138 

n 


n 

n Ldlchand Vakha t- 
rdm 

» 

i M 

139 

a 

n 

» 

» Vishnu Bbagavant 
Mdndo 

Brdhman. 

» 

140 

J? 

» 

» 

ii Devchand Ganesh.. 

Hindu. 

» 

141 

i> 


\ 

V 

1 \ 

u Lakshman Yash- 
vant Gokhale ... 

Brdhman. 

Money-lender.’ 

1 :■ 

I 142 

• 

• 73 

i 


)j Gangddhar Vindyak 
Godbole 

Brdhman. 

i 

Teacher. 

143 

~ I) - v. 



» Nardyanrdo Mavdl.. 

V 

Brdhman. 

Monoy-lender. 

144 

73 

» 

» 

» Nurddppd Shankar- 
dppd Sirkoti 

Liogdyat. 

Merchant, 

145 

. 


» 

» Nijdlingdppd Bas- 
lingdppd Dhang ... 

» 

n 

146 


• » 

91 

v Shivalingdppd Gu- 
rnpdddppd Mahd- 
lank ... 

» 

i • 

37 

147 

n 

n 

M 

n Ndgdppd Shankar* 
dppd Mahdlank ... 

n 

77 

148 

• 

» 

If 

99 

ti Kris hear do Chi- 
manrdo Dhole 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

149 

9V j 

77 

» 

Mr.Ddmodar Vindyak 
Kirtane -.- 


Bar.-at-Law. 


How mid when | 

©looted. ! 


|b; 




•7 a public mo ; 
held on tho 1 
Market ground t 
22nd December 1 


By the Mercantile A 
sooi&tiop on 21st D 
cember 1896. 




»? 


77 


By a public mooti tj 
hold on the JEloay M q 
kot grounds on 2-4 
December 1805. ' fi 

By the Congress Wol 
ers’ Association' \ 
23rd Decembor 

By a pnblio moc^nj 
held on tho Ilea 
Market grounds / 
'22nd December 1895. 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 


« ( 

4 

\ 

* S 

By a public meeting 
held on tho Roay 
Market grounds ai\ 
22nd Decembor 1 8 95 j 

By the Mercantile A- 
sociation on 21st I 
cember 1895 j ftls« 
by a pnblio meeting 
held at Mundhw 
Poona Distrifd' 

20 th Decembor ) 
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Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gatee, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastio 
Degrees, etc. 



Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona^ 

s 

/ 

/ 

Mr. Pandurang NArA- 
yan YelApurkar ... 



s- 


» 

r 

» / 

/ 

/ 

77 

n Vishnu Balvant 
Gokbale M. a. 


S’ 

• 

• 

77 / 

* 

» 

77 

» Krishnarao Bapuji 
HAnde 

3) 

V 

17 

t> MArnti Sheth JIA1- 
vadkar ..I 

77 

7) 

77 

» Govinddlis Vishnu- 
dAs • ... 

n 

79 

79 

ti G. A. Ambdekar... 

» 

79 

79 

» Moti BuMkhi 


77 

77 

1 

m NArAyan . BApuji 
KAnitkar. - 

2) 


77 

» CharandAs -Chatur- 
bhuj ... 

n 

77 

77 

» HarisdAs NAuAbbAi. 

79 

99 

79 

n ShankarrAo NArA- 
yau NAtu 

77 

77 

77 

» MahAdev NArAyan 
Vadekor 

79 

97 

77 

» Kesh&v JanArdan 
Gokhale 

V 

*79 

99 

v Krishnardv Puru- 
shottam Bhat B. 




A. LL. B. 

V 

77 

7) 

» GokuldAa NArAyan- 
• die . 

r » 

t 

79 

79 

w ChnniTAl NyAhAl- 
chand 


Race/ Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 

• if any. 


Occupation and 
Address. 


How and when 
elected. 


fl 




53 


DO, 


;€‘‘ 
i i 

i ; 


•• y 

i.7'i 


58 ; 


53 , 


,60 


162 


lC3i 


BrAhman 


Vakil to Bab A MakarAj. 


[Teacher, Poona Native) 
Institution, 


Hindu 


By a. public meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 


[Asst. Secretary, Poom 
SArvajanik SabhA *, Pro-] 
prietor, SbivAji Press. 


Merchant. 


BrAhman 

BUM.'' 

Hindu 

BrAhman 


Hindu 


lajBy the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17th 
December 1895. By. 
the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabba on 
24th December 1895. 

|By the Mercantile . As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. • . 





Pleader. 


Merchant. 


37 


Govt. Pensioner. 


Pleader. 


Merchant. 


jBy a public meeting , 
held in * the Poona ] 
Cantonment on 24th \ 
December 1895. .... ^ 

[By the P^ona” Arbitra- 
tion -Court on J7th 
"December 1805. 

m 

|Do. Mercantile Associa- 
tion on 21st Decem- 
ber 1895. 


By the Congress Work- 
ers' Association on. 
23rd December 1895. 


By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 
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gions deno- 
mination, 
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if any. 
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How and when 
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to H 
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Division. 

Titles, Bcholastio 
Degrees, etc. 

Address. 

elected. 

e 

l€6 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

Mr. Rdmohandra Gan 

Br&hman. 

InAmdAr. 

% 

By tho Poona Arbitra- 




g&dhnr Karve ... 



tion Court on 17 th 
December 1895. 


167 

V 

» 

97 

n KriahnAji Vdsudev 

n 

Pleader. 

17 

. 




Joshi 




168 

77 

17 

13 

» DAji Shripat Ndg- 

77 

Government Pensioner. 

» 


t 

- 


purkar 




169 

13 

» 

77 

» Balvant BApnji 

>3 

» 

17 





Fadke 



* 

iTO 

3? 

» 

17 

» Ekndth • Avddji 

Hindu. 

Merchant 

By the Mercantile As- 

' 



Pore ... 

> 



sociation on 21st Do* 

k 


- • 




eember^l895. 

■Wi 

IJ 

f) *- 

» 

» NarAyandAs LAI- 

>3 

» 

17 

■ 




chand' 



• 

172 

. »' 

■ • 

w 

77 _ 

n OhunDAl Baldev ... 

. » 

r-s 

17 

173 

17 

3> 

73 

» KisandAs TiknmdAs. 

17 

/ 17 

»J 

174 

77 


n 

» Jayaohahd MAn- 


17 • * 

» 

*- 

. v 

L-*r^ 

■ . 

. “V 

chand 

1 • ■ 




,/A-rJ 
-. '<• * 


i* ! ; 

; | 


» VishnurAm Gopi- 

n 

17 

7! 

- 

v - p 

.1 

* 

L 


1 — 

' 



* . • 

V*t 

: .* i 
: 1 

77 

' 

v Madhavr&o Vyanka- 

tesh Yidhannsa ... 
* 

Brdhman. 

Government Pensioner. 

By the Poona Arbitra* 
tion Conrt on 17tb 
December 1895. 

V 

( 

'V. 

; 2^ 

— rVjT-. 

n Ndnehand Mul- 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 


V <•* 






camber 1895. 


-- i 

/ 


^ 1 

FArsi. 



178 

13 

17 

37 

i) Pest&nji Limji ... 

17 

» 

• 

179 

• n 

\» 

n 

n Lakshmun&As Ra- 
ghundthdds Guja- 
rati _ 

Hindu. 

17 

w- 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Oonrt on 17 th 
December 1895. 

ISO 


11 

17 

» BdlAji NArAyan 

BrAhman. 

Government Pensioner. 

« 

11 


1 


Gokhale 




181 

>3 

>7 

» 

n Shankardds GopAl- 
dAs 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile* As- 
sociation on 21st De* 







comber 1895. 

00 
__ *9 

17 

97 

n 

ti Vyankatesh Shri- 
nivAs Mudholkar.. 

Brdhman. 

77 

By a public meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 

' * 







22nd December 1895. 

<183 

17 

V 

» 

i 

u BAborAo BhAl- 
ohandra Omkur ... 

17 

InAmdAr. 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion ejtut on I7tb 
December 1895. 



♦ 

2 I i 



Names in full of Dele- 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any; . 


■MMi 

o 

i 3J i 


Electoral 

gates, frith Honorary 

• Occupation and - 

How and when ^ 

a 

^ < 

1 *1 ° | 
IP* a 

c jj 

3° 

Division. 

Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Address. 

' . | 

* elected. ^ 

18l! 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

Mr. Vishnu Balvant 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile As- 




Laghdte 

- 

a 

sociation on 21st De- 





• 



cember >895 ; ‘also 

- 




* 

. 

' 

by a public meeting 
‘ held at Mundhva, 

• 



m 


1 


Poona District, on 

' 


- 

• 

• 


* 

f 

20th December 1895. 

185 

n 

77 

3> 

» Narhar Vindyak 

77 

0 

n 

' 77 





Kirtane 


• X . 

- 

386 

>7 

17 

» 

» Rdmchandra 13 hi- 

» - 

Teacher, New English 

CU1.AA1 

By the Congress Wor k- 







9 A • _ A* . 



- 




OcnOvi* t 

eixsr Association 





.. 

i 

• 

23rd December 189;' 

. • V. 

187 


D 

» • 

» Rdghun&thji 8omd- 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

t 

By the Mercantile.. As- 





ni . 


‘ 

sociation on 21st Dfr 




* 



■■ ; 

cember 1895.- 

188 

17 

17 


r> AlimoHa ArjimuDa. 

Mahomedon 

- 11 

M 

189 

TO 

77 


^^-Xiakshmichand Mo- 

1 Hindu. 

7J 

» 





• Hsfeuid 

- 

• 

- ■ 

HE 

n - 

77 

» 

m Yishnud^NParbha- 

» 

» . v ■ 

X 



e 

dds \ ... 


•: .i 

r . lnig . ■ - " - 

191 

77 

77 

» 

• • ^ 

n Antdji Keshav 

^Brahman. 

x '‘m* 

77 * 1 

^ ’ r , 

on -4th . 





Sdthe : ... 

• 9 

/* * 

■ ’ • ; 

192 

» 

» 

» 

» Haridds Madhav- 

Hindu. 

99 

y 




dds 



y . 

193 

n . 

77 

w 

'» Ddmodar Yijaya- 

Mudliar. J 


x 





tang 



V — : ■ — *— -r 




. 




194 


D 

» 

Rdo Bah&dor Knpu- 

» 

£' >» 

j » 


• • 



fiw &nu | •» » 

✓< 



' 

* 



t 

I 

/ 

- 


195 

^ . 

77 

1) 


Mr. Mdnikl&l Maganldl 

-v. ^ 

Nligar Vani 

ir 

By a public meeting 





— SftTdf 


held on tbe Re ay 




- 

l 

1 • 

• 

. 

Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

196 

n 

rx 

n 

v Daydrdm Tara- 

Hindu. 


By tbe Mercantile As* 




• 

chand 


1 

sociation on 2Jst De- 
cember 1895* 

191 

■ 

n 

9 

» 

» Vishnu Vdman 

Brdhman. 

Journalist. * 

By a public- meeting 





Modok 



held on the Reay 





* 


• 

Market grounds or 






. 


. 22nd December 1895. 

19f 

T> 

19 


n Rdmakimngir Gan- 

Gos&vi. - 

. Money-lender. 

77 



* 


patgir Gosavi 




19! 

f » ~ 


» 

» Kisandds Vishnu- 

Banid. 

Merchant. 

% 

77 




- 

. dds t ... 



- 






xm 


£ 

a 

3 

S5 


200 ] 

201 

202 

203 

204 

203 

206 

' v 20x 

§ V 

f" 

'j 2091 
210 

211 

I* 

212 

213 


r i 

frt >4 d 

■s"g 

£ | 

* <§ 


Q O 

B.'g 

<3 


Bombay. 


214 

r 

2151 


V 


Decoan, 


Electoral 

Division. 


Poona. 


w 

» 


» 


1 


Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, eta. 


Mr. Vakhatrdm . Fnl-| Hindu 
chand 


» Lakshman Abuji Brdhman. 
JAkhade . ' 

v Anantasheth Gan-) Hindu, 
patsheth 

» BhduGabdji 

[Rao BAhAdnr Ndrdyan 
■ Bhikdji Joglekar... 


[Mr . GokuldAs Vishnn- 

d&s 


w NArAyan Yishva-J 
ndth Bhat 


» Pdndobd Yddav- 
sheth SonAr 


n 


n 


Race, Reli 
Igions deno-| 
mi nation, 
and caste, 
if any. 


« K. S. Josbi 


GangAdhar ShitA- 
rdin'Mak&sar 


n V&sndev Ganesh 
Josbi 


„ NAnA NArAyan 
Bhor 

n GopAl Vindyak 
Joshi 


The Hon’ble Mr. Bfill 
GadgAdbar Tilak 
B. A. Ii. B. . 


Mr. Shankar Davlat- 
rdm Vakil 

„ Ohintuman Ganesb 

Bbido 


M 

Brdhman 

'Hindu 

Brdhman 

SonAr - 

Brdhman 


MarathA 

Brdhman 


Occupation and 
Address. 


How and when 
elected. 


Merchant. 


Govt. Pensioner and 
KArbhdri Aundh 
State. 

• 

Merchant. 

Govt. Pensioner. 


By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 


{By a public, meeting 
held on the Roay 
Market grounds on 
22nd Deoomber 1895. 

[By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 

|By a public meeting 
held on the Roay 
Market grounds on 
22nd Deeember 1895. 


Merchant. 

| Vakil Kurtmd wad State 
Merchant. 


Manager, Chitr ashdld 
Press. 


Pleader. 


|By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1805. 

iLBy a publio meeting 
held on the Roay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895, 

By the Congress Work- 
ers’ Association on 
2Srd December 1895. 

|By a public meeting 
held on tho> Roay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1893. 




Additional member of 
the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council and Edi- 
tor of Kesari and Mah-{ 
ratta Newspapers. 


Hindu. 

Brdhman 


Merchant. 

Pleader. 


By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21st De- 
cember 1895. 

{By a public meeting 
^ held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1*W5. 
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216 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

t 

Mr. Vishnu Moreshvar 
Patvardhan . . ... 

Brahman. 

. : .T Landlord. V ! 

i l ' > • '. ! 

Byu'pubiic meeting 
held -on the Beay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

217 

» 

77 

n 

» Govind Dhonddev 
Dandavate - ... 

* 1 

.33 „ '| 

.... .Merchant, 

V***--.. 33 * 

218 

» 

37 

» 

» Ndrdyan Ganesh 
Ambdekar 

77 

... Pleader. 


219 


73 

73 

Dr. Ndrdyan Mahddev 
Pardnjpeifc jl & a 

73 

Medical Practitioner 

73 

220 

13 

37 

33 

Ur. Vindyak Ganesh 
Apte B..A. ...i 

» - 

. » ■ . . 1 

Superintendent, Nutan 
Mardthi Vidyalaya. 

; r **". ... 

By the Congress Work- 
ers’ Association on 
23rd December 1895. 

221 


» 

73 

» Bdmcbandra Ndra- 
yan Bodbini 

19 

Jeweller. 

By a public meeting 
held on the Beay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

222 

» 

3? 


» Jayardmsheth N&m- 
deV Dongare 

Kdsdr 

Merchant. " 

v-.V ^ ,'i 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation oji 22nd Dei 
' comber 

223 

77 

77 

» 

m Laksbman Mahd- 
dev Dorgude 

Marathi 

73 

. . * 

77. 

. r • ‘ . v *r5'- 

.f ^ 

r • ~ > ' |v !' V _ v - 1 ‘, . ' ■ ^ 

224 

33 

77 

» 

» Bdmbhdn Edmji 
Bdnde 

Hindn. 


225 

13 

» 

n 

n Bandji Krishna 
Pdrasnia ... 

Brahman. 

Inamdar.^, 

. . Lu i'obna Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17th 
December 1895. 

226 

13 

19 

V 

n V&man Prabhdkar 
Bbdve 

13 

Principal, Native - In- 
stitution. : 

* > .1' ’ . 

By a public meeting 
bold . on the Beay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

227 

17 

rt. 

17 

» Bhdgji Mulji 

Hindn. *■> 

Mertihant.:-; 

•• 7 . .‘i*. ■’* ■ * '. 

T \ ^ * ■ . * ' » 

By the Mercantile As- 
v sedation on 21st De- 
1 cember 1895. 

228 

33 

7? 

» 

n Harichand Jetbd- 
bbdi 

» 

•; . 

' / ;.V' \i‘ o ’ ( \v . r J-; . 

; -v r : vtt ; J ' 

: - ' •'1*’''. • r . 

229 

77 

77 

77 

n Lakshman Karhar 
Inddporkar 

Brahman. 

■ • / 

' -w * - 

\ w 

l- 

Professor, Native- In- 
■ stitmtieai'.y; 

- - ' i ; ' 

By a L publio meeting 
held ' ; on r tbo Beay 
Market-’ grounds oir 
• 22nd Deo; 1895. I< 

230 

n 

» 

» 

n Mokunddds Ndrd- 
yandds 

■ Hindu. 

i - 

Mofchanfc. 

If. ■ \ 

By the Mercantile As j 
sociation on 21st Dei 
r -cember 1895. ( 

231 

>3 

13 

! 

» 

n Govind Hari Tho- 
rdt 

Brahman. 

Teacher, Native Institu- 
tion. 

By a pnblio meeting 
held on the Beay 
Market; grounds on 
22nd De?. 1895. 


( 
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elected. 

-282 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

Mr. Achuta Rdoji Mun- 
gikar 

Brdbman. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 2 1 st De- 
cember 1805. 

233 

n 

j 

77 

17* 

» Nuthmalshetb 
Mdrwddi 

Hindu. 

33 

17 

234 

- 77 

17- 

75 

3 ) Nilkanth Ddmodar 
Jog 

Brdbman. 

Pleader. 

By a publio meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1605. 

23d 

77 

77 

» 

Saxddr Khander&o 
Bhivardo Kunjax. . 

Mardthd. 

Third Class Deccan Bar- 
dir. 

77 

236 

52 

77 

» 

Mr. Ddmodar Yasbvant 
Jog 

Brdbman. 

Banker. 

17 

237 

f 

ih s 

v 

» 

» 

! 

r * . \ ' j 

» 

n Raghnn&th „ Rdm- 
cbandra Agasti... 

» 

Govt. Pensioner. 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17th 
December 1805 *, also 
by a publio meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1805. 

77 

77 

' 

s* 

» 

« Yyankuldl Vija- 
pnxkar 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 21 st De- 
cember 1895. 


■ 

■ 

1 

ii 

— •- 

> . 

"“n^K. B. Agasti 

Brdbman. 

Contractor. 

By a publio meoting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1805. 

240 

n 

77 

» 

n Virchand Kisanji... 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

By the Mercantile As- 
sociation on 2lst De- 
cember 1895. 

241 

37 • 

77 

/ 

» 

33 Bdmkison Laksh- 
man Yaidya 

77 

1 

* * - 

>7 

242 

37 

27 

» ' 

,3 Ndrdyau Balvant 
Chaudhnri 

1? 

» 

* » 

% 

243 

)} 

72 

>5 

. 33 Ganpatrdv Pundji 
Fadtdle 

17 

» 

77 

J 

>2 • 

37 

m 

w 

33 Hukumchand Ish- 
vardds 

>7 

33 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17 th 
December 1805. 

-,245 
' • 

77 . ~ 

73 

n 

33 Gopdl Moreshvar 
Patvardhan 

Brdbman. 

Pleader. 

17 

^46 

* 

1 

n 

3) 

, ff . 

33 Vishnud&s Harki- 
sandas Javheri ... 

Ldd Vdni, 

Merchant. 

By the Congress Work- 
ers' Association on 
23rd December 1895. 

*247 

n 

» 

1 

» 

» Nilkanth Vdsudev 
Athavle 

Brdbman. 

3) 

77 
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. elected. 

243 

Bombay. 

Decean. 

Poona. 

Hr. SadashivrAo Raghn- 
ndth Medhatkar ... 

Brdhman. 

Indmdar. 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17th 
December 1895. 

249 

» 

; 

97 

77 

a Bdjirao Bdlkriahna 
Bhdte 

7) 

.Landlord. 

By a publio meeting 
held on the Ueay 
Market gioonda on 
22nd December 1895. 

250 

» 

19 

9> 

» Ganpatrdo Krishna 
Bdvdekar b. a. ... 

» 

Indmddr. 

By the* Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17 th. 
December 1 895. 

251 

» 

73 

>7 

n G. G. Gondhalekar. 

» 

Manager, Jagadhifce- 
chhchu^Press. 

By a publio meeting - 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

252 


1 . . 

97 

r> Vinayakrav Kon- 
her Patvardhan ... 

97 

Indmddr. 

« 

By the Poona Arbitra- 
tion Court on 17 th 
December 1895. 

253 

JT 

97 

97 

I, Sadisbiv Shridhar 
Karandikar 

» 

r * i 

Teacher. 

| 

By a public meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on. 
22nd December 1895. 

254 


97 

17 ' 

! 

n Shankardas Sbivlal- 
dds . . »*- 

Hindu. 

‘ Merchant. 

• ‘ 

/ ■ - 

255 

y> 

77 

1 

77 

» P. B. Deval 

Brdhman. 

Clerk, Jagadhiiecbh- 
• chn Press. 


256 

n 

17 

77 

p Krishniji Ramchan- 
dra Velankar 

97 

Editor » 

97 

257 

93 

77 

77 ■ 

n Datto Kbanderao 
Knlkami ... 

$ 

97 

Municipal Clerk. 

» 

258 

» 

! ” ’ 

77 

s 

» Ganesh Mdreshvar 
. Sohoni 

77 

Money-lender. 

>3 

259 

97 

* 

77 

* 

i - 

9) V&snder Govind 
Apto Bi A. ’ «»• 

97 

Teacher, Natan Mara- 
thi Vidydlaya. 

By the Congress W or- 
kers* Association on 
23rd December 1895. 

260 

19 

» 

» 

1 

n Shankar Ganesh 
Lav&te 

¥ 

37 

Teacher. 

By a public meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds on 
22nd December 1895. 

261 

n 

97 

97 

i 

n Ganesh Rkmcbandra 
Fadbe 

77 

Govt. Pensioner. 

. n' 

r 

. ' .■ f 

By the Congress Wor- 
kers' Association on 
23rd December 1895) 

262 

T| 

93 

71 

Shrimant Ohintdman- 
rdo Yishvandth 

N&tu . ... 

. » 

Indmddr. 

263 

77 


97 

Ur. Mabddev Yashvant 
■ Borkar ' ... 

97 

Medical Practitioner. 

By a publio meeting 
held on the Reay 
Market grounds- on 
22nd December 1895- 

♦ 
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eleoted. 

264 

Bombay. 


Poona. 

Hr. Raghuniith Dinkar 

Brahman. 

7 — 

Money-lender. 

By a public nicotic 




j , , 

■ Panin jpe 


1 

held on the Rea 


■v . . 


i • 


1 


Market grounds o 


{ 



■ 



22nd December 180! 

265 

n 

>9 

• » 

.9 Kfishinlithpant 

Deva ' 

13 

Landlord. 

99 

266 

» 

99 


m Bb&using Anant- 

- Hindu. 

Merchant. . 

7) 





sing Pardos hi 




267 

» 

1 tt 

n 

m VSsudev Balvant 

Brahman. 

Teacher, New English 

By the Congress WWl 




' 

Patvardhan B. A.,. 


School ; Editor Sadhd- 

era' Association o 


-■ 

-■< 

* 

■ 


rak News-paper. 

23rd December 189.1 

268 

* ■ 

‘ 17 

» 

• 

» 

h Ganesh R&oji Gfin- 

If 

Student. 

97 





dhi -- ... 


• 

. 

269 

77 


» 

n Dny&nob&Ekn&th.. 

1 

1 

Merchant. 

By the Poona Meroo 








tile Association i 


- 

■ 





21st December ISO 

270 

79 

. 99 


»> Atmarfira Hari 

Brdhman. 

Landlord. 

By, a public mcetli 

' 




Kher 

# 

* 

held on the Ror 

r . 

%> -«k 



* * . 


. 

Market grounds < 


‘ .. 'V 

< 

• 

• 

* 


22nd December 1 80 
* 

, - 

* 

\ - » 



"iT Merv/iBjr^itOnji ... 

Pdrsx. 

, Pleader, 

By a public mcctii 



\ 





held at the Pool 






V v 

■ 

Cantonment on 211 

* 

y*' 

— * 

.. 

■ 



-^December 1895. 


i - 

— T » 

• 

j. NArfyan Khande- 

Parbhn. 

Judmddr. 

By a public meetix 



• - . 


rAo Chitnis 



held at Junntir,l’ooi 



. 

♦ 

• 



District, on 26th 0 







> 

tober 1806. 

2>3 

17 

» 

n 

3 > Mahadev KAshinAth 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

99 



- 


Joglekar- 

• 



274 

J> 

» 

» 

,3 Krishnfiji Amrit 

99 

19 

99 


* 



i BagAitkar 


• •' 


276 

n 

99 

» % 

y Yashvant SndAshiv 

79 

Money-lender. • 

79 

• 



' 

DyApddi b. a. 


' 

* 

276 

r> 

>9- 

99 

. 33 Vishnu Hahadov 

77 

*» , 

17 



• 


Bodas 

1 

• 


277 

. 11 

91 

1 .33 ■ ■* 

93 Tdtyaji Bamchan- 

• 

, Mardthd. 

Money-lender, 

77 





.dnrKhadke 


a 


278 

u* 

17 

99 

93 Pnrnshottam Saji- 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

97 




- 

shiv Ainhdekar ... 




279 


9 

99 

» 

93 Balvant Yashvant 

/ 19 

Money-lender. 

, V 





Vaidya 




280 

99 

*» 

. » 

>9 AnAjl Dhondoji 

Mardthd. 

- Agriculturist,' 






Batte 



1 









xyhi 
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§ ® 
o a 

-a ^ a 
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8 | 
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Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

38 1 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. ~ 

-Mr. TArachand Haxi- 
chand ManiyAr ... 

282 

• 

33 • 

37 

37 

» Krishna]! Parshu- 
xAm Joshi 

283 

?> 

17 

77 

» Lakshman ' RAm- 
chandra Joshi ... 

281 

37 

77 


» VishvanAthGovind 
MabAjan 

285 

33 


37 

n Vircband LAlcband 
Kaduskar 

286 

33 

77 

73 

f; 

n JagannAth J air Am 
Gbaitanya 

287 

77 

77 

37 

- -- l - 

t> HabAdev Ganesh 
BAguitkar 

288 

33 

• » 

33 

n RamAktinfc— ^ 'Hari 
Pttrvanfe 

2S9 

33 

7J 

33 

n BAlu MAnchand 

Go jar , 


* 

37 

* 

. 73 

» Trimbak Pradosh 
Joshi • **: 






291 

33 

» 

* 

Munshi SWtfHoseD j 

K^She^fOMnd ... 

292 

33 

P ’ 

33 

Mr. MahAdev VinAyak 
Vaidya 

293 

37 ■ 

1) 

37 

77 Vishnu GangAdhar 
Gokhale 

291 

37 

77 

77 

V* 

t? Shivchand MAnik- 
chand Gujar 

20c 

73 

1) 

33 

m ShivrAm Lakshman 
DAni 

296 

77 

77 

73 

4P 

y> Marnti AntobA 

Nirgude 

297 

77 

.. » - 

73 

» DinkarrAo BAburAo 
DhnmAl 

298 

73 

77 

37 

y> Govind BAlkrisbna 
Botre " ... 

299 

» 

» 

77 

» RakhmAji Mahad- 
sheth BhdndAri ... 

300 

77 

» 

77 

»> Shekh Amir Valad 3 
Sbekh ShAbuddin 
KAji 


Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 


Occupation and 
.Address J ' '■ ;■ 


How and when 
elected. 


Join.. 


BrAhman; 


Jain. 


BrAhman. 


» 



aman. 


Merchant. . • 


[Teacher, P. ,R. 
. i School. ' 

Merchant. 


- 13 

... Pleader. 

t 

■’ Merchant. 


jBy a public meeting 
held at Junnar, Poona 
District, on 26th Octo- 
ber 1895. 


H. 


c . 


i » 






Brahman. 


Mar&tha. 
Shimpi. 
Hindu. ’ 


Merchant. 

Preacher. 

r. r . 


J Merchant. 

•; Clerk. 

Merchant. 

Money-lender. 

MercKantT 


KAji,. 





! - « 


Da. held at' Saswad, 
Poona 1 District, on 
30th November 1895. 

*%. L • 


i » 




Do. 18th Dec. 1895. 
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gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 
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Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

301 

Bombay. 

■ ' i 

■ ■ , 

Deccan. 

i * - ’ 

Poona. 

Mr. Kbando Govind 
Gbolap 

BrAbman. 

- 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 
held at SAswnd, Poona 
District, on 22nd De- 
cember 1895. 

302 

» 

' : 

i 

37 

37 * 

» Tashvant NArAyan 
SheshAdri m. b. a. 
c. x. 0 . s. 

1 

Christian. 

Landlord. 

By a public mooting 
held at IndApur, 
Poona District, on 
9th November 1895, 

30? 

5? 

j 

i 

» 

» BalvantrAo .Gopal 
JAvdekar 

BrAhman. 

In&mdAfe 

:: n 

301 

?7 : 

- » i 

j 

» 

n Vithal Ganesh ' 
BAbras 

1 17 

Landlord. 

77 

305 

77 

11 

t 

u 

n BAlkrishnadda BAm- 
dAs 

Hindis. . 

Merchant. 

*• 77 

30C 

17 . 

♦r' i 

» 

.» Ganesh DAji Desh- 
p&nde' 

Brahman. 

. Clerk.' 

77 

30? 

37 

■‘I 

• 

37 

» 

» NAgnAth BhAnrac 
MahAjan 

33 

Agriculturist. 

37 

[308 

, 

73 * 

' 33 

s 

» 

» Gautam Jayachand. 

Jain. 

Merchant. 

. >7 

*309 

W 

i -310 

>7 

ir 

11 

33 

» 

1 

» 

» EAvii Harichand 
Gujar 

m Hari BAlkrishna 

DnnAkhe ... 

>3 

BrAbman, 

37 

73 

1 1 

33 

j 

37 

■ 

l 31J 

73 

33 

M 

u' TukArAm Haibati 
.Girme 

MarAthA, 

Agriculturist, 

'Do, at Mundhva, Poona 
District, on 20th De- 
cember 1895, 

*•312 

1 

37 

IT ' 

}J 

Dr. Hari VAman Bhafc 
Z u Mi & S«* 

Brahman. 

Medical Practitioner. 

• 

37 

* 

,313 

) 

, w 

j 

17 

71 

» 

Mr. SakhArdm Panda 
Kodre 

MarAthA, 

Agriculturist, 

37 

- » 

33 

« 

f 

n RangnAth RAvji 

PAtharkar ’ ... 

Brahman. 

Landlord. 

37 

1815 
A , 

» 

37 

JJ 

h » TukArAm Balvant 
Kodre 

MarAthA. 

Agriculturist, 

* 9 

33 

.316 

W 

33 

» 

» TukArAm Ganoji 
VAdekar 

» 

71 

37 

317 

31 

37 * 

» 

n AbA TAtyA Kodre... 

33 

33 » 

D 

i 

; 318 

>7 

33 

a 

» -HArutiDhondi Gae- 
kwAd 1 . 

37 

» 

• 

r* 

“ Md-S 

^ 1 

319 

■ 1 

>7 

33 

a 

3 ) TAtyA GAek- 

wAd 

r 

33 

» 

- < 

m . 0 







* E? a 
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o c3 a 
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* ‘ *5 a 



Names in full of Dele- 
Electoral gates, with Honorary 
Division. Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 



Occupation and!',' .C How and whon 
- ‘ Address. - ■>> : elected. 



Shankar Govind Marnthd. 
Dhairkar ... • 


n Bapu Bdmji Ear » 

dale 

» Bango BApuji GAek- » 

■ W A d ... 

» BAbAjiHaiji Bhnj- » 

bal 

n VAman YinAyak Brahman 
KharAdk&r 

» BhikAjL Anandr&o « 

Deshpande ... 


n Mdlakchand TArA- Jain 

chand Gujar ... 

lardnr GovindrAv Kri- BrAhman 
shna Kale B- A. 

LL. B* * «•» 

Ir. GajAnan Shridhar « . 

MAvlankar «♦»! 

77 DakshmanrAo An- 77 

andrny Deshpande. 


77 BalusA Sh&mchond Hindu. 
Sheth 


» Atmaram Harak- 
chand ... 

» Nancband Shiv- 
ohand Sheth ' ... 


Agriculturist. 


Pleader. 


Merchant. 


InumdAr. 


Pleader. 


InAmddr. 


Merchant. 


w Kankachand - Cha 
forehand Sheth .. 

7j BhagvAnd As Moti. . 


»■ Laks liman Ragbn- BrAhman 
nAth Gokhale 

77 NArAyan Trimbak » 0 

YaishampAyan ... 

i> Mahudev ChintA- » ‘ 

man YAdekar ... 


|By a public meeting 
held at Mundhva,. 
Poona District, on. 
20th December 1895.. 


y a public meeting 
held at BArAmati, 

. Poona District,on 3rd 
November 1805. 


v’hV < 


Do. Snpa, PocST~Dis. 
trict, on 12 th Decem- 
ber 1895. . 

By a public meeting 
held at Talegaoi 
Dhamdhere, Poonf 
District, on l^tlf De- 
cember 1895. 




77 .By a public meetinf 

, i held at Don A via 

*t Poona District, 01 
' . - 2 pth December 1895 

Pleader. .» » 


Signaller, G. I. P. Rail- 
way. 

Banker ^ 
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'338 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Poona. 

4 

Mr. Anant Ndrdyan 
Karmarkar 

Br&hman. 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 
held at Paud, Poona 


' 

* i 


* 


• 

District, on 19th De- 



• 





camber 1895. 

339 

77 

* 

93 

» Anant Pnrushottam 
Dikshit 

» . 

Pleader! 

By a public meeting held 
at Khed, Poona Dist, 



\ 





on 7th Dec. 1895. 

340 

77 

v - 

93 

» Nfigo hlahddev 

99 

it 

99 





Apte 


’ 

341 

17 

57 

>3 

n G anesh Krishna 

79 

77 

77 


• 



Gole 


9 


342 

73 

■ 

53 

• CC 

n Vindyak Balrant 

75 

11 

n 





Dikshit 




343 

77 

55 

71 

n Krishnfiji Vindyak 


Banker. 

93 




' 

SiitllB *«• 

. 



344 

, » 

w 

Nasik. 

n Trlmhak Shripat 

97 

Pleader. 

By a public meeting 

1 


. 


Jhydte 



held at Ndsik on 1st 
December 169f. 

- 345 

97 

l 

l 

33 'i 

93 

« Krishna rdo Govind 

37 

37 

77 

i 

* 

. ‘1 


Kile 




> 346 

^ 77 


9) 

m Ddmodar Ddddji 

17 

93 

J) 

y 


• 


Mondkar 




\ 347 

17 

JJ 

97 

» Ambddus Rdm 

93 

Jabdgirddr. 

73 




ohandra Pimplad- 



* 





kar 




348 

77 

15 

97 

Shrimant Ddmodar 

99 

73 

17 





Krishna Hingne... 




349 

19 

n 

» 

Mr. Vaijandth Jijdji 
. Ratnapdrkhi 

n Vdsudev G anesh 

” 

Contractor. 

37 

. 350 

77 

» 

97 

97 

Merchant. 

13 

<* ^ 


Sdthe - 




351 

17 

95 

» 

„ Rdmchandra Ga- 

97 

Sardeshmtikh. 

77 




nesh Barvo 


* 

. 

352 

11 

• 99 

97 

v • Shankar G anesh 

37 

J ahdgirddr. 

• 97 



Khedkar 




353 


» 

..i > *- • 

» 

„ Mddhavrdo Vind- 

» 

»• 

• 9J 

• » 



yak Khedkar 




354 

T7 

n 

f , * 

. 

71 

„ G anesh Bdvji Kshi- 

97 

Pleader. 

77 




rasdgar 




355 

77 

n 

' » 

11 V^niEIL K69hftT 

M 

91 

73 



jihole ••• 




356 

- 39 

n 

n 

, } pnrushottam Ddmo- 

n 

Sardeshmukh. 

17 


- dor Barve 




•357 


’» 

•» 

d Trimbdk Ganesh 

» 

Jahdgirddr. 

79 



Rdnade 

• 


- — 
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mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and A 
Address. t 

How and when 
elected. 

i 

358. 

Bombay. 

• 

Deccan. 

Nas*. 

% 

l£r. Jayardm A bdji 
Joshi ■ ... 

Brahman. 

Pleader. 

* • 

By a public meet! 
held at Nasik on 
December 1895. 

3D9 

» 

» 


» Saddshiv Vishva- 
ndth Naik Pofle ... 

» 

Banker. 


360 

V 

77 

71 

- c: 

» Gopdl AnanfcFatfce- 
pnrkar 

j i 

77 

i 

Pleader, j 

1) 

3C1 

n 

77 

| 

»> 

« Hari i Kdehindth 
Kelkar 

73 

■ > ' i 

i 

'll 

302 

yy 

i 

M i 
( 

77 

Ragho Narottam ... 

Hindu. - 

« . ! 

« ♦ 

i 

77 

3C3 

73 

77 

77 

» Gopal Krishna 

Sheth 

77 

Merchant. ! 

77 

364 

7) 

- 

77 

77 

* 

» Shripatrav Ganpafc- 
rdv Deshmnkh. ... 

Harathd. 

Deshmnkh. 

» 

♦ 

365 

# 

77 

73 

97 

n Anant Rdvji K A 
ndle 

Brdhman. 

Mukhtydr. 

A 

' » 

306 

13 

73 

71 

is Purnahottam Sadd- 
shiv Matange 

W 

Pleader, 

31 

367 

73 

77 - 

» 

» Nardyarr Yindyat 
'Gole 

37 

» 

< * 

3X 

368 

77 

77 

71 

» Vithal Bhikdji 
Bhide 

77 

. 

n 

369 

77 

77 

71 

r> Trimbak Ganesh 

- Takle 

77 

Merchant. 

i 

- n 

370 

77 

77 

77 

» Vindyak Shripat 
Gosdvi 

77 

Pleader. 

12 

* 

371 

77 

77 

77 

w Shridhar Ddmodar 
Gosdvi 

77 

JaMgird&r. 

» 

372 

73 

77 

71 

» Rdjdratn Yashvant 
RAje 

71 

} 

Pleader. 

17 

. t 

373 

77 

! 

t 

73 

73 

C 

« Ifarbar Sakhardm 
Pdthak 

77 

Religious Mendicant. 

77 

37 1 

i 

77 

» 

» Ddji Bbild Patil ... 

MarAthd. 

Agriculturist. 

■n 

375 

77 

73 

13 

» Narsingrdv Anand- 
xivPowdrr 

Khatri. 

Merchant. 

n 

37 f 

7} 

73 

» .. 

n Pornshottam Bal- 
vant Bhdgavat B a - 
LL. B. 

Brahman. 

Pleader. 

♦ 

73 

377 

V 

37 

» 

» Kacheshvar- -Sakhd- 
rdm Desbpdnde ... 

» 

• 

Mokbtyar. ' 

i. » 

% 
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Titles, Scholastic 
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Occupation and 
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How and when 
eleoted. 

‘378 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

< • 

i ■ ■ • 

Nasik. ' 

Mr. Ke 3 bav Vdmon 
Bhat 

Brdhmon, 

Pleader. 

By -a public mooting 
held at Nosik on 1st 
December 1895. 

879 

»> 

77, 

/ 

37 

» Vdman Bdpnji ... 

Parbbu. 

7) 

. » 

380 

77 

V 

37 

Shrimant Lakshmanrdo 
Hdmruv Sokenkar. 

Brdhmon. 

Jahdgirdar. 

37 

381 

» 

n * 

» i 

n Krisbnardv Trim- 
bak Mardthe 

33 

Pleader, i 

1 

I 

: It: 

382 

» 

>7 

* 

>7 

» Shitdrdm Ddmodar 
Bhonde 

>3 

Merchant 

77 

-383 

» 

• » 

\ 

77 

» Gacgudhar Narsinh 
Ketkar 

37 

Pleader. 

n 

384 

57 


* . ‘ 

» Balvanfc Khanduji 
Pdrakh 

Mardthd. 

Mukhtydr. 

19 

.385 

i 


' 9 - 

37 

» Shivldl Ratanehand 
Mdrvudi 

i 

Jain. 

• Banker. 

11 

m 

‘ » 

... « ! 

77 

» Latshman. Hari 
Kdle 

Brdhman. 

97 

37 

387 

K 


_ 77^ - 

’ 77 

» Shridhar Gopdl 

Pattekar 

7) 

Mukhtydr. ’ 

» 

■388 

n i 

V 

’ ; 

• 77 

‘ 

, t * 

n Bamdkdnt Balvant 
Thatte 

* • 

Pleader. 

r 77 

• 

380 

77 

77 

77 

» Vishnu Rdvji Ra- 
*. hdlkar 

97 

Astrologer. 

33 

390 

» 

» i 

77 

» Bdmohandra Yitbal 
Kulkami 

» 

Kulkarni. 

11 

391 

77 

» ' | 
i 

73 

» Saddshiv Balvant 
Khardikar 

r 

37 

# 

Header. . 

17 

392 


» 

W t: 

i 

» Bndhmall Keval- 
cband Sheth 

.Jain. 

Banker. 

» 

393 

» 

» i 

> 

» (- 

» Trimbak Ganesh 
Barve 

Brahman. 

Sardeshmukhl 

77 

l 

394 

37 

i - » 5 

i •; 

» <: 

» Kesha v Bdldji Duhe 

» 

Pleader. 

a 

395 

57 

f 

L >7 j 

‘M i: 

1 

i 

ij Banpat Ramji Su- 
gandM 

Mardthd. 

Merchant. 

» 

396 

37 

» 

77 

» Vdsudev Bapuji 
Akut ■ 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

a 

397 

37 

» 

i 

77 f 

Shrimant Vdsudevrdo 
Vishvdsrdo Ohdnd- 
wadkar 

77 

JahdgirdAr. 

* 

V 
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398 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Nasik. 

Mir. Abdji Gop'dl Iiul- 
kami . ... 

Brdhman 

Kulkami . 

■ ■ 

By a public meeting 
held at Nasik on 1st 
December 1895. 

399 


n . 

11 

n Natbo Sakhdrum 
Kulkami 

17 

» 

. 13 

400 

» 

» 

17 

n Rdmchandra Mah/i- 
dev Faranjpe 

17 

Pleader. 

. 

17 

401 

• 

» 

» 

» 

» Krishnardo Jairdm 
Gnpte 

Parbhu 

, r> 

77 

402 

11 

29 

21 

» Tukdxdm valad Ha- 
nomant Pd til 

Mardtbd 

Merchant.* > 

» 

403 

17 

» 

77 

» Yfiman Sakhdrdm 
Khare b. a, Ii. b. 

Brdhman 

Pleader. 

17 

404 

• ” 

33 

» 

, * 

77 Bhutan Bhngchand- 

• 

Jain 

' 

- Merchant. 

By a publie meeting 
held at Teola, Nasik 
District, on 1st D/’ 
cember 1895.. < 

405 

77 , 

» 

77 

n Ddmodar * Bdpusfi 
Patdni 

17 

w * 

: • 

406 

11 

13,. 

. 17 

» Ndmdev Tnkdr&m 
Shimpi 

Shimpi 

; 11 

- ■ 1 

77 









407 

11 

n 

17 

» Bhagirath Mdruti... 

Sondr 

Goldsmith. 

1 . 

• • » ' i 

408 

77 

n 

17 

.77 Ekndth Shdmldl 

Kadve 

Hindu 

’ • • Merchant 

17 

* 

409 

1) 

n 

17 

77 Jagjivan Khoin- 
chand 

* 77 

11 

' » 77 

410 

11 

77 

77 

» Bhdgchand Chatur- 
chand Sheth 

Jain 

» 

. >2 

411 

11 

» 

M 

♦ j 

>7 Magandds Ldlcband 

1) 

>r 

, » 

412 

1J 

» 

11 

77 Rupchand Vel- 

chand 

» 

17 

77 

413 

11 

» 

M 

» Balchand Tndarsd 
Sheth 

77 

- 

i 

1) 

7T 

<u 

>v 

n 

77 

i? Gopdl Bhdu Guja- 
rati 

Hindu 

17 

n 

• 

415 



27 

» Ndrdyan' Shdmldl 
Gujrdti 

■ • » 

77 *: 

27 

416 

*> . 

77 

71 

1 ? Ddmodar Ndrdyan- 
dds Sheth 

n 

V 

+■ . 

17 

- 
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417 

Bombay. 

■ 

D ocean. 

* Nosik. 

Mr. Daydndth Ndra- 

Shimpi. 

Agent. 

3y a public masting 



* 

yan. 


held at Yeola, Nasik 


' 





District, on 1st Do- 








cember 1895. 

41S 

n 

77 

» 

» Bhagyant B&ldji 

Brahman. 

Merchant. 

Do. held at Ndndgaon, 





Manduyadkar ... 



Nasik District, in 


- 


■ 




November 1895. 

4)9 


37 

7} 

» Dinkar Sokhdr&m 

>7 

Licensed Stamp-Ven- 

Do. held at Satdnu, Na- 



DAntre . ... 


dor. 

Bik Distriot, on 13th 

‘ 






‘ 

December 1895. 

420 

» 

37 k 

Khandesh. 

n Parshurfm Shivrum 

Dhangar. 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 

- 



% 

Sheth 


held at Ldmbakni, 
Khandesh District, 









on 15th Deo. 1895. 

421 

97 

37 

77 o 

» Krishn&ji N&r&yau 

Brdbman. 

Contributor to a news- 

Do. held at Dhulia on 

•J. 

' * *2 2 




Bbange 


paper. . 

8th December 1805. 

37 


»> 

n Vishnu Vdmau 

33 

Merchant. 

By the Dhnlia Stand- 

r 

• ! 1 7 


Pdthak 


- 

ing Oongreas Com- 
mittee on 18th De- 








a 

cember 1895. 

■ 1 k 



37 

»j Gopdl Balvant 

33 

Pleader. 

By o public meeting 

A 



Garud b. a. ll. b. 



held at Dhulia on 8th 

y y 


- j ‘ ‘ 

• " 



December 1895. 

?.ii24 

^V- 

» . 

77 

«t Ddmodar Laksh- 

37 

37 

” ' * 

/' 



Dishpdnde 


- ■ ■ — 





23* A* Hi. B. ••• 


' 


| 42c 


i 

<37 

17 

» Moxeahvar PAndn- 

37 

Landholder. 

« 37 




rang Ndtekar 




! 42( 

» 

; 

i 

» 

n Yddav Bdlkrisbna 
Updsani «... 

17 

Editor, Khandesh 
Vaibbav. 

17 

42/ 



37 

» Balkrishna Ram 

Parbhu. 

Pleader. 

91 




chandra Kotval ... 




42t 

i * 17 

37 

» 

r) Shankar Sbrikrisb.- 
na Deva b. a. 

Brdbman. 

in 

33 

l 

421 

9) 

77 

» 

h Mabddev Krishna 

n 

Pleader, 

93 




Apto B. A Lilt B.m» 




1 

43( 

) » 

» 

17 

» Vfiman Bhikuji 

37 

, 33 

By a public mooting 
held at Cbopda, 
Khandesh District, on 



Joshi Vakil 


♦ 

. - 


- 





19th December 1896, 

) 

43 

L » 

77 

it 

n Vdsudev Vindyak 
Karandibar 

n 

79 

fj 

43. 

2 » 

1 ” 

37 

> 

37 Ramchandra Chin- 
j’/iTiiftti Ivharo •• 

17 

% 

33 

39 
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• 

■ 433 

Bombay. 

Deccan.' 

Kiandesh. 

Mr. Purushottam Ydsu- 

Brdhman.' 

Stadent Law Class.' 

By a publio meeting 


" 

• 

dev Aghavkar ... 


• » - • 

held atChopda>Khan- 







♦ 

desh District, on 19th 







4 

Deoember 1895. . 

434 

*5> 

77 

. » 

* ] 
n D&modar BA1- . 

7? 

Pujdri.Bdldji Temple. 

•>7 

• 




krishna Bowd 


m 


435 

77 

77 


' » Govind Ndrdyan 

77 

- Student. 

>7 




• 

Takie . • ... 

• \ 

, , 3 


436 

• »>• 

, 17 

» 

» Gang Aram Cham- 

Hindu. 

Merchant. -' 

17 


' 


l • 

p&lal Mdrv&di -... 


■ . i 


437 

77 

15 

\ V 

» ‘Bhagchand Chha- 

17 

- 3} ' - ■ 

By a public meeting 





gand&s Gnjardti... 



held at Amalner, 








Kiandesh District, 







• 

on 17th Dec. 1895. 

438 

» 

« 

- >» 

» V dsudev Ddji 

Brdhman. 

3) 

„ l 





Mutbe . ... 



1 i 




- 


- 

* ' 

' / 
» - ( 

439 

W 

” . 

» M ■ 

n Vin&yak Govind 

7) 

‘ Pleader. 





Bhide- 

4 


440 

11 

17 

. » . 

n Ekn&th Khanderdv 

77 

* Merchant. ' 

• * } 

* 17 \ « 





Muthe .. ; 

• 

' 

\ * 

441 

17 

17 


» MAdbav Trimbak 

. w 

Agriculturist. 

By a public meeti; 




" 

Deshmukh Desh- 


held at BetawaA 
K bandeah District, ty 
12thUecemborj ’\ ; i / 

. 

- — 


• 

pdnde 

r -■ 

- 

442 

» 

17 

1) 

Shrimant Sard drsing 

Rajput. 

- Indmddr. 

Do. a£ Sindkhed, Khan- 


• ^ 



Dalpatsing Bdnl... 

‘ . 

desh District, on 3rd 




• 


* 


Deoember 1895. 

443 

a 

o 

17 

Mr. Shankar Appdji 

Brdhman. 

Diwan of Rdul State. 

17 

/ 


. r 


• Updsani 

- 

- . • 

r 

444 

17 

» 

M 

» Sbekh Haidarali 

*4f. 

Mahomedah 

• Merchant. „ 

• 

^ 77 



- 


Shekh Samsndin 


-• ; # 

% 





Mulld Bohori 


■ • ; 


445 

» 

>7 

1) 

» Tddav Govind P4r- 

Brdhman. 

i 

Pleader. 

' 

Do. at Nandurhdr, 





the ■ 


' ‘ j 

Kiandesh District, 





• 


1 

on 8th November 





• P 



1895. . 

44€ 

V 

*17 

7) 

» Gangddhar * Hats 

PorvAd 

Kdrbhdri. 

: 

* >7 



• 

- 

charandds De^di... 

Vfini. 


447 

w 1 

17 

17 

» Ndro Dhdkdev 

Brdhman. 

Pleader, 

Do. at Jalgaon, Khan- 





Chaugule 



desh District, on 24tb 



* 

9 




November 1895. 

448 

• 11 

>7 

i> . 

» Bdmchandra Vind- 

17 

77 


* 




yak Chaugule ... 



449 

17 

» 

n 

» Govind Kdshindth 

77 






• . 1 

, Chdndorkar b. a..! 


r 
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450 

Bombay. 

Deccan. 

Khandesh 

, €► 

Mr Abdji Rugho 
Mahalas 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

By a public meeting 
held at Jalgdon, 
Khandesh District, on 
24th November 1805. 

451 

57 * 

37 

73 

n Mddhavrdv Lakah- 
man Khdmbete. ... 

73 # 

3) 

73 

452 

37 

73 

3) 

» Vindyak Vdsudev 
Sabasrabnddhe ... 

» 

33 

33 

453 

\ 

» 

*' 

37 

« Saraf ali Mahomad 
ali Bohori 

K 

| 

g 

Proprietor of a Ginning 
Factory, Erandol 

Do. Erandol, Kbdndosh 
District, on 16 th Do* 
comber 1895. 

454 

37 

>7 

37 

- n Ganesh Krishna 
Dabir 

i 

Brdhman. 

Money-lender. 

3) 

455 

>3 

>7 

37* 

» Vishnu Chimndii 
Vdd 

» 

Pleader. 

3) 

456 


w 

37 

» Bhik&ji Dhonddev 
Nigndkar. 

• 

33 

IJ 

I ” 

r457 

!f 

f 

37 

37 ; 

.37 

» Bdpuji Gopdl Ta- 
pasvi 

» 

. >3 

• 

Do. Bhadgaon, Kb an- 
desh Distriot, on 8 th 
December 1895. 

458 

» 

77 

77 

» Govindrdv Ndrdyan 
Tembuikar 

37 

Indmddr. 

J7 

459 

77 

t 

77 

77 

r> Saddshiv Ndrdyan 
Karandikar 

37 

Pleader. 

17 

460 

37 

37 

n 

» Vdsudev Dhonddev 
Kelkar 

» 

3) 

37 

461 

• 

73 

37 

37 

» Vishvdsrdv Jaya- 
[, rdm Deshmukh ... 

! 

Mardthd. 

Merohant. 

By the subscribers to 
the Viotoria Native 
General Library at 
Amalner, Khandesh 
District, on 17tb De- 
cember 1895. 

462 

77 

» 

77 

» Yashvant Rdvji 

Bangdli 

Brdhman. 

77 

17 

463 

33 

77 

, * 

Hyderabad 

State. 

n Vishnu Saddshiv... 

37 

Editor, Gulbargd Samd- 
chdr. . 

,By a publio meeting 
held at Gnlbnrga, 
Nizam's State on 
2nd December 1805. " 

464 

» 

n 

77 * 

» Vitbalrdv Laksh- 
in an rdv 

* 17 

Pleader. 

y 

33 

465 

33 

| 

» 

77 

» Gopfilrdv Vitbalrdv- 

37 

33 

37 

466 

3) 

l 

37 

73 

37 Govindriv App4- 

T&Y ••• 

37 

■ 

77 

- 

r 

77 
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elected. 

• 

Hyderabad 

State. 

* 

Mr. Kesha v Santuk- 
riv. 

Brdhman. 

. Pleader. 

» * 

By a public meeting 
held at Gulburgd, Ni- 
zam's State, on 2nd 
December 1895. 

n 

» Girirdy Sheshgir- 
rdy 

55 

55 

H 

55 

» Girirdy Mahadev- 
ruy 

55 

Jahdgirddr. 

55 


» Pandha rind fch rd v ... 

V 

Pleader. 

. • . \ 

15 

» 

» Rangrdv Anant 
- Aydchit 

55 


55 

55 

» 0. A, Battenburgh. 

Christian. 

» * 

• • » 

Do. at Secanderabad, 
Nizam’s State, on 
16th December 1895. 

15 

» Seymore Keay ... 

55 

Mill Agent 
Hyderabad. 

53 

•* - 

55 

* 

i! P. Rdmchandra 
Pillay. 

Hindu. 

Pleader. 

• ‘ - - ' V 

” 1 

» 

» A. Hanumantrdv 
• Hudlidr 

55 

Banker, 

55 , ' . . , 

‘55 

» SheshddriRdmehan- 
dra 

Brdhman. 

4 Merchant. 

■ V , 

15 

» Govind Rdm- 
ehandra 

55 

55 

55 

>5 

» P. Krishna Ayan- 
gdr. 

Hindu. 

Pleader. 

51 

Ahmed- 

nagar. 

» Sitdrdm Mdrtand 
Deshmnkh 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

• > 

By a publio meeting 
held at Ahmednagar 
on 24th November 
1895. 

55 

» Krishnuji Rdm- 
chandra Silunke... 

RangdrL 

» 55 

“ 4 ' . 

55 

1? 

» Bhagvantrdv bin 
Ganpatrdv 

Mardthd 

Jahdgirddr. 

- 55 

55 

» - Pandharindth Bd- 
pujiBhdlerdv 

Brdhman. 

i 

Pleader. 

• • '* \ 

- »r 

15 

# Anant Krishna Pa- 
rdnjpe 

15 

Teacher. 

• - 

5) 

** Shankar Khevrdj 
Mdrrddi 

Vaishya. 

Merchant. 

’ 

17 
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485 

Bombay 

Ahmed- 

nagar. 

Ahmed- 

nagar. 

Mr. GopAldis Fatte- 
chand 

. • . 

Vaishya 

/ 

Merchant. 

» 

By a public mooting 
held at Ahmednagar 
on 24th November 
1895. 

486 

» 

» 

i 

17 

33 Vishnu Ganesh 
Soman 

BrAhman. 

77 

77 

487 

» 

» 

n 

>3 Rnpchand JivandAs. 

Vaishya 

77 

7) 

488 

» 

.» 

n 

33 RAmabakas Jethi- 
rAm MArvAdi 

Hindu. 

7) 

17 

489 

» 

37 

w 

33 Bhekh Hay At Saheb 
Shekh Wnwim 

Khatim 

Mahomedan 

XnAmdAr. 

17 

490 

» 

3J 

n 

33 Talakhohand 
Kapurchand 

Vaishya 

• Merchant. 

77 

491 

1* 


V 

33 Megan NathnrAnr 
Sheth 

77 

77 

3) 

492 
^ . 

17 

n 

yy' 

33 Madhavr&v Gangi- 
dhar 

Brahman. 

Pleader. 

71 


n 

>7 

17 

33 NArAyan Abdji 
Deshp&ndo 

37 

Clerk. 

17 

j4o4 

<-3> 

» 

» 

33 PandharinAtb 
DAdAji 

77 

Merchant. - 

77 

' 495 

. n 

» 

77 

33 Balkrishna Trim- 
bak Hosing 

17 

Kulkami 

7) 

496 

» 

9 

» 

77 V 

33- Annfi Shambho 

Dongre ' 

LingAyat 

Merchant. 

77 

497 

3) 

» 

>7 

\ 

33 VAmanrAv JivAji 
Deshmnkh • .. 

BrAhman. 

Landlord. 

17 

498 

77' 

•» ;•'» 

77 

33 BbagvAndas Javan- 
mal THargAdl 

Hindu. 

Trader. 

17 

499 

» 

. * \i. 

' 17 

33 , NArdyan MalhAr%. 

BrAhman. 

Pleader. 

77 

500 

n 

• 

77 

33 GopAlrao Laksh- 
man Mirikar 

\ 

JabAgirdAr.^ ' 

77 

501 

r 

, » ; '■:■ ‘ 

n 

33 Yin&yak Balvant 
Chankar 

77 

Pleader. 

77 

502 

r - 

n 

* . 

i 

j • ' 

■:». \ 

- ' it i r 

r • ,» 

33 Keshav Vishva- 

• nAth Patvardhan 
B« A. ••• 

77 

i 

17 

By a special meeting of 
the Liberal Club at 
Ahmednagar on 16th 
December 1895. 
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i 

503 Bombay. 

Ahmed- 

Ahmed* 

Hr, Shankar Gangddhar 

Br&hman. 

Pleader. • 

By a public meeting 

' I-'-' 

nagar 

nagar. 

Rdnade 



. held at Ahmednagar 




. 

• 


' \ 

or 24th Nov. 1895. 

504 

77 

33 

» 

n Kondo Rdnoji 

Shimpi. 

Landlord. * 1 

- 

77 




Gh&te 




505 

>3 

33 

77 

i] Kdshindfch Vinayak 

Brahman. 

Pleader. > 


17 





Bhave 


• 



506 

33 

77 

» 

j 

33 Rdje , Vyankatr&v 

Marathi*. 

Agriculturist. j 


77 % 





bin . JayavantnW 

* 







Deshmnkh 


■ 


- 

507 

77 * 

37 

33 

it Shivr&m N&r&yan 

Brahman. 

i 

Merchant. 


77 


- 



Nisdl b. A. ... 


-• . • 


• 

508 

77 

17 

77 

» Raghun&thrdv alias 

79 

77 

i 

77 





Rdjds&heb Jin si- 




, 





' vdle . 




- 

509 

33 

11 

S3 

» Trimbakji bin 

Mar&thd. 

Agriculturist, • 


>7 





Gahindji 





510 

1> 

31 

33 

» Saddsbiv Shankar 

Brdhmani. 

. • ,1 

.. £ ’ Pleader. ’ ■ 


77 





(ifttno 





511 

» 

31 

• » 

» Bdmchondra 

■77 

•’ ; 31 


„ t' 





Govind ... 



H 1 ' ' 

}i 

512 

77 

17 

77 

3i MohanMl Hirdldl ... 

Kdyastha. 

. . 31 

• 

. ■ 'v | 

•-V . • V 

»• v 

513 

-17 

71 

17 

» Mir Pydres&heb va- 

Mahomed an 

t Indmddr. 


77 . -V. . 





lad Bachhyd Miyd 

* - 








Kazi 





514 

» 

77 

33 

33 Lakshman Ravji 

Mali. 

Agriculturist. i 


17 





Borhode 


’ , 



515 

» 

77 

3» . 

» Yashvant Trimbak 

Brahman. 

Clerk.. 


33 





Khieti ... 


I 


. " 1 

516 

33 

11 

« 

i3 VUhvandth Bal- 

17 

’ ^Merchant. j 


77 





rant Sohoni 


/ ■ . - 1 

- . 


517 

33 

37 

77 

» Ganesh -Krishna 
Ddbholkax 

^77 

Jabdgirddr. 


77 ' 


* 

• 



s'' 




518 

33 — 

11 

33 

Rav Sdheb Moro 

77 

77 

1 


33 < 



" 

\ 

Krishna Ddbholkar 



519 

77 

77 

3> 

Mr. Trimbak Krishna 

77 

Pleader. 

* ' 


17 





'■Joshi 


’ ’ 1 . 

f. ' 

1 

520 

37 

17 

33 

33 Narhar Bdlkrishna 

71 

* » 

79 t 


. 



Deshmnkh 


r 

* 1 


. 

521 

» 

77 

l» 

Bevd. H. M. Lawson ... 

Christian. 

American Missionary 


< 

77 







and Preacher at 

\ • 








Ahmednagar. 



525 

• » 

77 

» 

Ur. Ohhaganmal Ham- 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 


19 

— 




birmai Mdrvddi ... 








mi 


f 

Presidency 

or 

Government. 

«l 

n _ 

si 

n> 2 

SO 

Electoral 

Division. 

« 

V 

Names in fall of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
.Address. 

How and whon 
eloctcd. 

523 

(Bombay. 

Ahmed* 

nagar. 

Ahmed* 

nagar. 

Mr. VallabhdAs DosA- 
bhAi GnjarAti 

Hindu 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 
held at Ahmednagar 
on 24th November 
1895. 

524 

y? 

» 

97 

» BajArimal KAln- 
rAm MArvAdi ... 

37 

» 

>9 

525 

V 

» 

91 

n BaridAs DAmodar- 
dAa GujarAti ... 

7) 

99 

H 

526 

» 

» 

97 

» Ponamchond Naval- 
_ mal MArvAdi 

n 

» , 

» 

527 

n 

9> 

- • 


Revd. R. A. Hume 

IT* At Da Da 

Christian, 

Missionary, American 
Mission, Ahmednagar. 

99 

■528 

» 

» 

» 

Mr, KrishnAji VinAyak 
YAble 

BrAhm&n. 

Merchant. t 

7) 

■529 

n 


o 

a YithalrAv Balvant- 
zAv DeahpAnde ... 

* 99 

Govt. Pensioner 

* 99 

630 

j 

• * 99 

' 99 

» SbankarrAv Raghu- 
nAth DeshpAnde ... 

97 

DeshpAnde. 

91 

, 531 

I 1 • 

» 


97 

3j FandharinAth DAda 
Mungi 

9) 

Landlord. 

77 

f -582 

‘ » 

v 

» 

n 

v Balvant BAbAji De- 
shpAnde B. A. 

79 

Land-owner. 

O 

533 

n 

99 

» 

» Sahadev RAvji 

BAgado ... 

SAIL. 

Landlord. 

* 

99 

534 

91 - 

» . 


n PralhAd NArAyan 
DeshpAnde 

BrAhman. 

Pleader. 

» 

533 

- » 

» 

99 

» MohanirAj Ganesh. 

77 

97 

99 

536 


» 

99 

» MAdhavrAy NArA- 
yan DeshpAnde ... 

99 

Merchant 

91 

537 

» 

» 

>9 

99 Lakfthmajv B&pnji 
Aati 

V 

Agriculturist. 

n 

538 

» 

» 

» 

» Moro YAman Gone. 

•37 

97 

n 

539 

» 

n 

99 

n SadAshiy Vyahka- 
tefh Jog 

97 

Pleader. 

it 

540 

» 

» 

» 

♦ 

7 ? YashvantrAv Ambo- 
. kar 

MarAthA 

Fatal Bangamner. . ' 

Do. at Bangamner, 
Ahmednagar District, 
on 24th November 
1895. 

*541 

37 

99 

* 99 

• 

37 Shankar Vithal 

DeshpAnde 

BrAhman 

Clerk. 

» 





XZXII 


8 

1 

Presidency, 

or 

Government, 

1 j 

60 g 
a .a 

a° 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in fall of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Seholaatio 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

, • A. ; 

0 \ | 

Oocupation and ’• ."-j 
Address. - : 1 

‘ i 

How and when 
' elected. 


Bombay, 

Abmed> 

nagar. 

Ahmed* . 
nagar. 

Mr. Keshav Bdpaji ... 

Brdhman. 

1 

Pleader*. 

By a public meeting held 
at Abmelnagar Dis- 
trict, on 24th Novem- 
ber *1895; also. Do. 
Ahmednagar on 24th 
- November 1895. 


17 


» 

» Krishnardv Anand* 
rdv 

■ V 

Jahdgirddr. ' 1 

' 71 

544 

» 

» 

» 

->v-Nhane Miya 

Mahomed an 

J Agriculturist. 

7} 

545 

» 

- » 

17 

» Ndrdyan Vishnu 
Garbhe * 

Brdhman, 

Clerk. 

17 • 


17 

» 

11 

» Mdvji Mulji 'P&til 
Pokharkar * ... 

Mardthd. 

Agriculturist. 

Do., also by a public- 
meeting held at 
Ahmednagar on 24th 
November 1895. 

547 

73 


17 

.» Bhdu Sdvlydrum 
Kothasthdne 

£ 

r 

.... p 

"Banker. 1 

! ' - . '-j* "- ‘ 

Do., at Vdmbori, 

Ahmednagar Distriot^. 
on 12th December 

.1895,' / 

548 

n' 


w 

» Ndrdyan Gajdnan 
Nisdl 

- **. 

- ;,;i 

-■ - i.' r r‘ ■ ,Y * . 

• ■ * . s',' 

By the Liberal. Club av 
> Ahmednagar on ICtb 
^December 1895, 

549 

• w 

Satara, 

Satara. 

n Vdman Ganesh 

Ghdnekar 

\ 

17 # 

^ . 

/ Pleader. 

* . ' ’ . 1 

By a public meeting bold \ 
at Satara on 18th.De— ^ 
comber 1895.- ., 


V 

M 

1 . - 
» 

» Vamanrdo (Ganesh 
Fadnis 

11 • 

♦ 

Govt. Pensioner. 

’ ■ ' • . ; • 

' : . ' ;• • •• ..• ■ - ; « ^ - 

551 

71 

TJ 


» Ganpati Haribd 

Bogade 

Shimpi. 

. Tailor.^ - ' 

D 

552 

V 

» 

» 

• 

n Bandoba Bajdbd 

Kdle . ... 

Mardthd. 

' ' < * 

Landholder. 

.. ■’ ■; • - a t 

* V*‘ 

*- 

552 

n 

» 


» Krishndji Ram- 

chandra Ddndekar 

Brdhman. 

f 

' • * ! * ‘ ‘ m -i - V* * * 

Govt. Pensioner.^ ■< 

- ' 't 'v <«. "• - 


554 

n 

W 


n Sakhdrdm Nilkanth 
Kdnhere 

53 

1 

’ f Indmdiir. ’ j. 


555 

13 

» 

» 

» Mddliavrdv Gopdl 
Kuber 

V 

... Pleader,? " v-.j 


556 

1 . ” J 


17 . 

» DAmodar Gangd- 
dhar Divekor 

79 

; t 

V ' >» . <; * 

. *-■ " * 

■ / Y ‘ - 

557 

77 

» 

11 

l 

ii Mahddev Gopdl 

Indmddr 

u i 

Indmddr. . 

# 

' 1 •, - "■ ” 

558 

77 

y> 

11 

. 

v Dattdtraya Balvant 
Pdrosnis 

n 

Editor,: llahdrdshtrai 
KokiL - . ;i 


55S 

71 

11 

» 

» Balvant R&ui- 
chandra Joglehar. . . 

17 

Pleader. 

y. * . ’-+*** » * 
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M 

a 

Z3 

is 

Presidency 
. or 

Government. 

to 

*n j 
o O 

91 

6 ; 

Electoral 

Division, 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Beli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

560 

Bombay. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Mr. Vyankatesh Kfishi* 
ndth Dravid 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

By a public mecti 
held at Satara 
18th December 18{ 

561 

77. 

' » 

17 

« Balvant Vithal Gar* 
vare 

11 

Money-lender. 

► ' 

77 

562 

• 

» 

w 

97 1 

» N&r&yan * Krishna 
Agdahe b. a. jj,, b. 

n 

Pleader. 

U 

563 

77 

» 

M 

h Vdsudev Eam- 

cbandra Joglekar. 

)) 

37 . 

17 

« 564 

» 

it 

» *'• 

1 » -Dnrgdrdm Monirdm 
Sard! 

*j 

Merchant. 

77 

565 

i . a 


w 

•> Shitdrdm Vithobd 
Bdjari 

Hindu. 

» 

» 

566 

■v. - 

IT 

! 

17 

17 

\ 

n Baddshiv Vyanka- 
tesh FardskMne... 

Brdhman. 

Landholder. 

ir 

'. kl 

1 

>7 

r) 

M 

» B&mbb&u Tukdrdm 
Aklujkar ... 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

19 

f 

.5C8 

ft 

17 

n 

» 

» Dhondidppd Ma- 
_ nydbd 

1> 

>7 

77 

I 569 

y>' 

> . 

. ■ i 

. * i 

19 

1J* 

» Lakshin an Vdman 
Khatdvkar 

Brdhman. 

Editor, Vritta-Bndhd. 

17 

570 

I 

7) 

37 ! 

• i 

» 

» Ydmanzdv Rdm- 
- chandra Gokhale. 

n 

Pleader. 

97 

571 

)7 

! 

» 

99' 

» Vdsndev Bdmchan- 
dra Bbnrke 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

97 

57 2 

i 

» 

j 

► 

11 

■ 

» 

* -i 

» Bdvji Hari Elgdon- 

kar 

Brdhman. 

Money-lender. 

- n 

573 

» 

19 

i W 

n Gunesh Vishnu 

Shende ... 

97 

» 

* 77 

574 

n 

1 71 

\ 

* 

J9 

» Kriahnardv Bdm 
chandra Garvare... 

» 

Merchant. 

79 

575 

» 

>1 

: 17 

* 

u Ohinfcn Rdmchandxa 
Dhandarfale -- ... 

» 

1 

Pleader. 

79 

576 

» 

n 

•»* 

n Yishnn Divdkar 
Ddmle 

! 

» 

Money-lender. 

n 

577 

» 

» 

79 

* . 

1 

j 

u Gopdl Bdbuji Pa- 
ri njpe ' ... 

1 

» 

Pleader. 

P 








Numtur. 


XXXIV 




Names in full of Dele- 
Electoral gates, with Honorary 
Division. Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 


Satara. Mr. Datt&treya Nnrd- Hindu, 
yen Nab&r b. a. 

* LLi E> » • * 



Occupation and' 
Address. : 


' Pleader. 


» Vdsudev Laksbman Brahman. ‘ In&md&r. 
Phatkaji ... ' 1 


» Abedin As ad alii Mahomedan ' _ .. Merchant. 

Sheth ' ... ’ 

n » Shankar Raghmnith B r&hman > Pleader. . 

• Kolhatkar : 1: 


How and when 
elected. 1 ; 


}y a. public • tneefh 
held at Satara < 
> 18th December 18? 


n N&r&yan Panda- » 

• rang Agte 

» Ganesh Pdndnrang ' ■» 

Agte 

)) Saddsbiv Efim „ 

ch&ndra Gokhale... 


In&md&r. 


Medical Practitioner, 


» Ganesh Gopdl 
Kuber 


Pleader. 


» D E&yji Hdmchandra 
Kdlo B. A. Uj. B.... 


» Balvant Shxidhar 
Sahasrabuddhe ..... 


■ » V 


» Mdrati Many&bd Hindu 
Ghankvdle 


Merchant. 


» Govind Vishnu Brdbman .Header* 
E&nade 


» KrifihnarAv Sakha- • „ 
ram Mah&joni ... 


Iu&md&r. 


n Ohandubhdi Bapn- Mahomcdan Perfumer. 

. hh&i Atar " 

» Edmchandra GopAl Brdhman Ia&mddr. 

EAjopidhe ... 

. - <. 

1 ? AnantGopdl Bajo- „ * » 

p&dhe 

n Ganesh Ball&l Fan- w . High Court Pleader, 
salkar ... ... 

ii Baghunith Pdndn- » » 

rang Karandikar. 


» ii Dattatreya Ram- „ • Editor Shubh aa uchak. 

ehandra Ohitale ... 







XXXV 


Number, i 

Presidency 

or 

Government. 

Congress 

Circle. 

Electoral 

Bivision. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

| Race, Bell- 
I gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. ’ • 

• 

How and when 
elected. 

l 

597 

Bombay 

Satara, 

Satara. 

Ur. Bhagvandds Narot- 

Hindu 

m 

Bapker 

By a public meeting 





tamdas Gujar 



held at Satara' on 


* ( 




m 


16th Deoembor 1895. 

598 


n 

» 

» Ganpat Vithal 

Mardthd. 

Indmdur. 

• w 




1 

Deshmukh 
* * 

• 



599 

J> • 

« 

5) 

» Shdntdrdm Yitha] 

Christian. 

Private Servant. • 

51 

* | 

» , 



Makasara 


4 


600 

n 

>39 

» 

» Najamndin Kama- 

Mahomedan 

Merchant. 

71 



* 


rndin 

• 



601 

» 

ft 

» 

» RaghandtbnW Ram- 

Brdbman. 

Inumddr. * 

7? 


; 



chandra Panditrav. 


M 


602 

» 

V 


» Krisbnardv Balvant 

» 

Y) 

Do., at Karhdd, Satara 





Rotrekar 



District, on 15th De- 



- 

;« 

' 



' comber 1895. 

603 


ft 

M 

» B&jirdv Bhavanr&v 

17 

1% 

W 


** 

• • 

# 

Retrekar ... 



\ > 

604 

» 

» 

» 

• 

» Vdman Gopdl Kir- 

« 

Merchant. 

Do., on 10th November 





pekar 



1895. 

605 

» 

77 

» 

» Vishvandth Roghn- 

»- 

Pleader. 

Do., on 15 th December 


- 



oath Kolhatkar ... 



1695. 

606 

* 

n 

» 

» Kondo 1 Keshav 

» 

* * 

11 

» 



j 


Sahasrabnddhe ... 



* 

607 

M 

» 

» 

ft G. B. Kirdne t. c. s. 

tf 

Engineer. 

V 

6C8 

» , 


• » 

» Yithal ' Mahipat 

* 

» 

* 

Pleader. 

» 

■ 




Saprekar i,. 

1 



609 

17 

» 

* » 

» Pdndorang Keshav 

7) 

Banker. 

- 7J - 





Shiralkar 



- 

BIO 

71 

» 

» 

» Datto Jiv&ji Knl- 

» \ 

Pleader. 

w 





karni . 




311 

17 ' 

7> 

» 

» Krishndji Shitdrdm 

. ?1 

Indmddr. 

77 





Deshpdnde 




312 


77 

» 

ft Rdmchandra MahA 

71 


77 



• 


dev Deshpdnde ... 


- 

* t 

313 

» 

» 

» 

ft Yishnn Rdjdr&m 

it 

Contractor. 

* n 





Joshi ... 

■ - 



314 

' n 

» 

• 

» 

» Vusudev Hari'Sn- 

» 

Merchant. 



• 


- 

*•« 


. 


615 

M 

11 

>1 

» Bapn Gopal Gaire. 

n 

77 

» . 




* 

• 'ft 

-- 

1 
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Number. 

* 43 

2 © 

® ^ s 
a s g 

£ > 
£ S 

3 ■ 

g ^ 

& 2. 
a ^ 
SO 

o 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
' Tides, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and . 

. Address. 

How- and when 
' elected. 

616 

Bombay. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

| 

Mr. Bolvantr&o Ndrd- 
yan Belnpurkar ... 

Brdbman. 

Banker. ‘ 

By a public meeting 
held at Karhdd, Sa- 
tara District, onl5th> 
December 1895. 

617 


77 

1 

7? 

» Chdndsdheb Mam- 
shd Kaji 

Mahomedan 

Landlord. 

Do. Do. 10 th Decem- 
ber 1895. 

618 

n 

77 

» 

3> RdmkrishnaMddhav- 
rdv Yaidya. 

Brdhman, 

Indmddr. 

Do. Wai, Satara Dis- 
trict, on 14th De- 
cember 1895. 

610 

77 

I 

77 

1 

! ( 

77 

■ 

Rdo Bahadur Jan dr dan 
Sakhdrdm Gddgil 

B* A* LTi. B # •»» 

57 

• 

Pensioner. 

5) 

r • 

620 

» 

» 

77 

Mr. Lakahman More- 
shwar Shdstri 

Halbe 


Clerk. * 

77 

621 

V 

» 

» 

! 

» Rdmclmndra Kri- 
shna Kothavle ... 

1 » 

/.Indmddr. 

17 

622 

j 

” 

w 

» 

n Kdshindth Vdman 
Lele 

57 

Proprietor, Modii Vritta 
' Press. 

- »• .< 

- - - • 1 

623 

77 

! 

77 

77 

>? J andrdhan Mahd- 
dev Gokhale 

» 

| 

.. .. Pleader. . 

\ 

624 

: 

77 

n 

• » 

w Grovindrdo Yash- 
vant Baste 

77 

.j 

•; j, Indmddr. 

i 

: :-V ' 

- 

1 

» 

» 

77 

n fiovind Dhonddev 
Lim&ye 

» . ' 

. - - ; ; Pleader. 

' - * ‘ . 

v i * 

Do. at Ydlvd, Satara- 
District, on 1st De- 
cember 1895. 

626 

, » 

17 

>7 

» Balvant Nuruyan 
Tagre ” ... 

57 

. Merchant. 

w 

627 

» 

» 

77 

» Ndrdyan Hari Tal- 
valkar 

77 

■ • * ■> V : ' 

- r • % * * 

Do. at Isldmpur, Satara 
District, on 1st De- 
cember 1895. 

628 

77 

9 

» 

» Morgdppd Dddobd 
Mahdjan 

Lingiyat. 

77 



7) 

77 

* 

» 

’ » Gopdl Narbar 
Sapre. 

Brdhmas. 

A 

- ” 

' » 

630 

1 U 

1 

9 

77 

» Ndrdyanrdv Dh 
ndjirdv Thordt 

Mardthd. 

* 

* 

Indmddr. . 

• 

i 

11 

631 

» 

77 

77 

« Ga&esh. Govind 

Deshpdnde 

Brdhman. 

Landholder. 

Do. at Vdlegaon, Sola- 
i ra District, on 1st. 
December 1895. 

632 

» 

57 . 

» 

• 

» Dinkar . Hdvji 
Kuber * ... 

77 

Pleader. 

Do. Lddmpur Do. 18 th 
December 1895. 
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9 

* 
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•h o c 

1 f 
* 5 

m 

W • 

s-s 
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1° 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

633 

Bombay. 

Satan. 

Satan. 

Mr. Bdlkrisbna SadA 
shivRdnade 

Br&hmon. 

Pleader. 

By a pub]io meeting 
hold at Veil vd on 1st 
December 1805. 

634 

99 

77 

99 

n Gopdl Kesliav 

Limaye 

99 

99 

Do. Vitd Do. 18th De^ 
cember 1895, 

\ 635 

>9 

79 

» 

» Gopdl Vishnu 

Rdnade 

79 

Indmddr. 

19 

686 

» 

91 

. to 

» VAman Shridhar 
P&thak 

f 

79 

Pleader. 

• 

97 

637 

» 

» 

V 

w MahAdev • Appdji 
Uhodhake 

99 

9? 

Do. Khatdv, Do. 18ih 
December 1805. 

638 

>1 

» 

n 

» BApu Krishna 

Vaidya 

» 

99 

77 

639 

» 

99 

» 

» Rumchondra Hema- 
cband Gnjar 

Hindu. 

Trader. 

Do. Dohivddi Do. 

640 

77 

99 

97 

Shrimant Narsingrdv 
Anandrdv MAne 
RAje 

i 

i 

a 

Indmddr. 

>1 

>411 

i 

» 

» -» 

n 

Mr. Ganesh Ddji Kes- 
kar 

Bruhman. 

99 

17 

S42 

■), 

99 

99 

« 

>j Shrinivas Laksh- 
man Chipde 

99 

Pleader. 

Do. Tusguon Do. Ltt 
December 1805. 

, ' 643 

) 

» 

19 

91 

» Gopdl Han am ant 
Jog 

* 

99 

» 

99 

. 644 

79 

- 99 

99 

.» Govind Yashvnnt 
Kaajalgikar 

Brdhman. 

19 

97 

* 615 

79 

» 

y> 

» Krishnard. Yash- 
vantr&vJog 

• 0 

Landlord. 

19 

646 

9T 

79 

79 

» BAlAji Vin&yak 

Kaulgikar 

19 

7? 

77 

647 

» 

79 

79 

» Pandurang BulAji 
Apte 

79 

Merchant. 

79 

613 

» 

99 

» 

n Vishnu Bhdskar 

Ghitale 

79 

Landholder J 

Do., Korcgacn Do. 18 th 
December 1805. 

649 

99 

99 

99 

» Bdlaji Vishna 
. Hasabnis 

99 

Indmddr. J 

By a public! meeting 
heldatSataraon 18th 
December 1805. 

650 

79 

Bhusavol 

Bhnsaval. 

M CUintdman BApuji 
Morgdonkar ... 

19 

Pleader. * 1 

By a public meeting 
held at Bhoaaval on 
4th December 1805. 

&r>i 

! 

>9 

n 

Rav Rdje Raghnndth 
rdv Jayakrishna- 
riiy Deshmukh ... 

99 

Jabdglrddr. 

17 
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652 

Bombay. 

Bhusawal 

Bhusawal, 

Mr. Devchand MAnik- 
chand 

Hindu, 

Merchant. v . 

By . a- public . meeting 
held at Bhusawal on 
4 th. December 1895. 

•653 

» 

Dharwar. 

Dharwar, 

» V. Vajravelu Mud- 
liar ' 

Vaishya. 

Superintendent 
Mercantile firm. . 

By a publio meeting 
held at D&rwar on 
8th December 1895. 

654 

37 

1) 

17 

n Bhhnrav Hayava- 
danrnv DhArwArkar 

BrAbman. 

Merchant. » 

» 

655 

13 

13 

>7 

» Hanmanfc RAm- 
ebandra Shirbatti.. 

73 

Govt Pensioner. 

t ’ t • 

77 

656 

33 

13 

• 73 

f 

n Ganesh Govind 

Pasranikar 

” 

Clerk S.M.Ry. 

• u 

1 

657 

13 

99 

73 

» Ramchandra Bair 
vast Karandikar 

B. At Uj..B. ■ ... 

73 | 

. Pleader. . 

» 

• • 

658 

13 

99 

79 

n KbanderAv Talval- 
kar. 

93 

Clerk 8. M, Ry. 

77 

659 

13 

33 * 

55 

n Rongrav LAksh- 

manrav Gadagkar 

p 

Pleader. 

■ f 

'/ ■■■-■ , / 

660 

13 

33 

. 

77 

» KrishnarAvVyanka- 
tesb Torgal 

31 

‘ 31. ; * 

Do., at HAyerijDharwIt 
District, on lst- Dfc • 
cember 1895, 

661 

13 

»> 

» 

» Datto RAmehandra 
Patvardban - 

33 

- 1 

' vj ^ 1 ' 1 / 

•**.* ;t . K \ , “I ” * - v V . : 


662 

33 

33 

33 

» Moreahvar PAndu- 
rang Abbyankar... 

t 


. « 

• 663 

» 

73 

77 

n Lakshtnan BhimrAv 
Bellikalamd&ni — 

13 

> ■* 

1 "» - 

1 . ' ‘ 

73 

664 

33 

79 

3> 

n NarAyanrAv Vyanka- 
tesb Nag arkatti 

» 


' --'"'V - 

665 

» 

79 

73 

n RAmehandra Mali A - 
dev NAdgir 

33 

, • ■•if.' 

* ! * . - - '■» . ’■ . / ■ ■ . 

; - t" 

666 


1 ” 

» 

Dr. KriahnAji TrimbAk 
Gokhale l. m. & s. 

- 1 

37 

Medical Practitioner., 

Do., Hnbli, Do.-on 30th 
November 1895. 

667 

» 

93 

77 

Mr. GopAl JivAji DesAi.. 

T 77 

/=■•' Merchant-, 

• ,vv : > / V: A) 

668 

» 

77 

» i 

Pandit ShAmnAth 

33 

■ Fuel Inspector. ; 


.669 

37 

97 . 

* 

. 33 

Mr. Vishnu BAbAji 

Godbole 

» 

Mechanic. - : 

•; 1 . ••• 1 ' 

• . n 

. .. 

67C 

1 3) 

» 

77 

» RAmkriabna Yitlial. 

Hindu. 

Traffic Inspector. - 


671 

33 

U 

1 

| 

” 

» T. BwAminAth Iyer. 

' BrAbman 

* . / * -* <. . ‘ ‘ t : : ’ ' 

Deputy accountant/ . 
By. Department, >■ 

L-.--VV v * 

** 33 
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How and when 
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672 

Bombay. 

Dbarwar. 

Dharwor. 

Mr. Sheshgirr&v Tiru- 
mal Mntalik Desdi. 

' 

Brahman. 

Landholder. 

By a public meeting 
held at Aonigiri, 
Dharwnr District, on 
30th November 1805. 

67S 

I ' : 17 

_ 

_ 

17 

5? 

»’ Krishnardv Rdgha- 
vendrardv Vdlve- 
kar 

57 

Pleader. 

Do. Hnbli Do. 

674 

■ 

7> 

57 

77 

0 Baghundth Anant 
Sule 

37 

Landholder. 

• » 

*675' 

e 

73 

\ 

_ » 

77 * 

» Bdmchandra S. 

Chitgtippi 

53 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Do. ; also by the Bom- 
• bay Presidency As- 
sociation on 12th 
December 1805. 

«i 

<76 

. ./ 

17 

« 

» 

* 

» NdrAyan S. Chit- 
goppi 

77 

Merchant* 

» 

/ 

>v. ; 

• 

.73 

» 

n GurunAth Shivbhat 
Hovanur 

» 

17 

>3 

Do. Hangol Do. 17th-. 
November 1895. 

r 

1? 

7J 

n 

» Shripdd ShAmji 

- Karagudari 

• -i 

37 • 

>? 

» 

4«79 

1? 

>7 

» 

n Ganesh BAlkrishna 
- Tembe l. ai. b. 

37 

Engineer. 

Do. Bomanbolli 17th 
— December 1895. 

; 

I ' ' 


'1 

1 

* s. 

4 

•680 

77 

11 

jj 

it ShivrAm KAahinAth 
Tembe 

17 

Merchant. 

37 

<81 


"ll 

» 

■ 

o KrishnAji BAldji 
! Nipdni . ... 

Son&r, 

Engineer. 

By a public meeting 
~ held at Ydvatti, 
Dharwor District, on__ 
loth December 1895. 

<82 

17 

77 

\ 

» 

» Vdsndev Kdahindth 
Tembe 

Brahman. 

Merchant. 

Do., Bassdpur Do., on 
15th December 1895. 

•683 

1* 

'» 

77 

j) BAmchandra Shan- 
kar Mangsale 

77 

\ - 

Agent of Shri Shan* 
kardohdrya. 

bo. Shirhotti, Sangli 
State, on 12th Octo- 
ber 1895. 

<84 

57 

1 

57 

37 

» Dattdtreya Nar- 
sinh Jarimalli ... 

3) 

Landlord. 

Do., Kalghatgi, Dhar- 
war District, on 21st 
November 1895. 

685 

* 

>7 

55 

- V 

- \ 

„ Hannmant Shrini- 
vds Aragikar 

33 

Merchant. 

17 

• 

686 

55 

Belgaon. 

Belgaon. 

a ShivrAm Bhat Indm - 

77 

Indmddr. 

* 

By a public meeting 
held at_Belgaon, on 
11th December 1895. 

•687 

' » 

» . 

» 

n N&rdyan Govind 
Jostu 

77 

i 

Merchant, 

17 

68£ 

15 

» 

« 

a Govind RAmchandra 
Oka B. A. L6. b. ... 

17 

Pleader. 

S3 
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689 

Bombay. 

[ 

Belgaon. 

Belgaon. 

Mr. Tashvanfc AnMpp& 
GAvde 

Brdhman 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 
held at Belgaon on 
11th December 1895. * 

690 

» 

17 

77 

n RAmchandra Rdgha- 
vendra Niiik 

77 

Pleader. 

Do., also by a public 
meeting held at Sha- 
haporon 15th Octo~ 
her 1895. . . * 

691 

77 

77 

)i 

» Gururdo Gangiidbar 
Nargund 

n. 

Law-student. 

By a public meeting 
held at Belgaon. on 
11 tb December 1895. 

C92i 

77 

37 

77 

it Vyankatrfiv Riim- 
rdv Guttikar 

77 

Pleader. 

77 

693 

» 

77 

77 

. n Shankarrdv, Rdmdji 

71 

57 

75 

694 

» 

77 

9 

a 

n Dattatreya Yyan- 
katesh Belvi b. a 

LL. B. 

* » 

« 

5T 

Do. do., aleo by -the- 
Bomhay Presidency 
Association on 13 th 
December lb95. v. 

695 

n 

77 

17 

» Nilkanth Annfiji 
Nadgavdd B. A- 

LL B. 

» 

77 

Do. do., also by tbe^ 
Bombay Presidency 
Association on 23ri* 

696 

* 





* 

December 1895. > 

i\ 

77 

57- 

77 

-nr- Yistnin. Raglttmntk 


« 





^utu B. iu IsL> B«<«* 





» 

1 

57 

» » 

-» Hari Bhikdji 
Sdvant 

. 77 

Proprietor and Editor 
Belgaon Samdchdr. 

77 

698 

J 

j » 

r 

77 

; n Vithalrdo Rdmchdn- 
drdppd Kolknndri 

w 

77 

Landlord, 

17 

| 

699 

77 

77 

7) 

» Soddskiv Bdlkri- 
shna Bkdte 

, 77 

Pleader. . ' 

57 

700 

7> 

» 

77 

» Anndppd Pddy&ppd 
Cbaugula B, a. ... 

Jain 

Agriculturist. • 

77 


» 

77 

57 

»> Tavandppd Dnre- 
dppd Patrdvoli ... 

• 57 

Merchant. 

57 

702 

» 

77 

77 

» Savantuppd Tavan- 
dppd Patrdvali ... 

77 

57 

77 

703 

m 

» • 

» 

77 

» Bhi'iusuheb Yyan- 
katrdv Lengdo ... 

* » 

• 

77 

By a public meeting 
- held at Belgaon on 
11th December 1895, 


a 

77 

. 77 

6 D. M. Colah 

Pirai. 

V 

Bar.-at Law.. 

i . 

703 

> n 

77 

! 17 

n Shripdd Aoanf 

Chbatre 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. . 

Do. do. j also by the 
Bombay Presidency 
Association on 12th 
December 1895. 











Presidency 
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Hi 

• 

Names in full of Dele- 


Electoral 

gates, with Honorary 

mBm 

Division. 

Titles, Scholastic 

EU 

1 

Degrees, etc. 


Pace, Reli- 
gions -deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 


Belgaon. 


Belgaon. 


[Mr. Keshav Ganosb 
Ajrekar B. a. ll. b, 


Brihman. 


» 

» 

it KrishnarAv Rang- 
rAv JalihAl b. a. 

; IX. B. 

17* 

» 

99 

» RAvji Gangddhax 
Khot 

1 ^ 

» 

77 

» VamanrAv RAm- 
chandra Kulkami 

B, A* LL* B> 

17 

n 

79 

n Jan'S rd an NAgesb 

KAle 

17 

» 

I 

>9 

n Vishvambhar V. 
Ashtekar 

. » 

>} 

37 . * 

» Dhondo' RaghunAth 
Joshi 

>7 

it 

v » 

» Hanumapt Narsinb 
Kulkarni 

77 

n 

0 

» Mangesh JivAji 

1 Telang u. a. 

17 

u 

77 

o RAmohandra Bhag- 
vantNAik- 

77 

ft 

• 

» • 

„ Anndji VaijanAth 
Bhatkhonde 

13 

77 

17 

» ShAmrAv AnnAji 
DesbpAnde m ... 

n 

37 

37 

KhAnsdheb Mahomedali 
Khatib . 

Mahomedan 

77 

>3 

Mr. BaslingAppA 

BassAppA Konkan- 
wAdi 

| XingAyat, 

0 

1 ■ * ' 

1 » Appaji BApnji Kar- 
1 -gupikar 

BrAhman. 

n 

77 

»* VyankatrAv Kii* 
; shna MahAjan ... 

i 

» 

37 

37 

i 

» NirvAnuppA BAl- 
AppA Ghodgeri ... 

LingAyafc 

77 " 

79 

m Gangadhar Vir 

bbadrdppA Bacbri. 

n 


Occupation and 
Address. 


How and when 
olocted. • 


Header. 


i 

* J '*■ .!)» '* 

l , — J „ 

I 

High Court Pleader. 


Pleader. 


InAmdAr. 


Merchant. 

Landholder. 

Pleader. 

InAmdAr. 


Merchant. 


Pleader. 


Merchant. 


jBy a public meeting 
held at Belgaon on 
* lltb December 1895; 
Ichalknranji on 1 lith 
Deo. 1895 ; by the 
Bombay Presidency 
Association on 12th 
Deo. 1895. 

| Do. Do., also by the 
Bombay Presidency 
Association on 12th 
December 1895. 

|Do. at Belgaon on 11th 
Deo, 1895.- 


By a public meeting 
held at Be'gaon on 
11th December 1895. 


jDo. ■ Do. ; also by a 
public meeting held 
at Cbikodi, Belgaon 
District, on 6 th De- 
cember 1395. 
iDo. at Belgaon on 11th 
Dec. 1895. 





Government. 




Names in fall of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic- 
Degrees, etc. 


Hr. Ramchandrdppd 
Gang Arm Kasturi. 



Occupation and 
Address. ’- 


Merchant. 


• How and when 
V elected. 


By a pnblio meeting 
i held at Belgaon on 
i 11th December 1695; . 
[ also at Ohikodi, Bel- 
i gaon District, on 6th 
; Deoetnber 1895, 


n Shivappd Sanganba- Lingdyat. 
sdppa Kankaninelli 

» Chenbasdppd Chen- » 

virdppd Umrain ... 

» Shankardppd Chan- » 

dppd Alur ... \ 

n Yishvandth Ghana- Br&hman. 
ahdm Redkar ' ... 


Merchant. ; By a pnblio meeting 

: -.held at Belgaon on 
;.Y j 11th December 1895. 


v Shankar ^ Vithal 
Nddkanu ,* 

» Ydman Krishna 
Arjanvddkar ... 

n'Rdmrdv P.Atgar. 

n ShrinivAs P. Pandit - 


» ■- ‘ Didmddr. . -vC i>- Y 

. _ .1 ... i f ^ '»b • 

» rV. Pleader.' 1 ’ : ,> . 

1 •- , • ••*.- . ' 

, { . ' : ->■>-: 

» • i • 'Landholder. i « ■ 


r> Hah&dev B. 
Mndholkar 


Kshatri. Manager of a Marathi 


» Bindo fcfopdlNdik... Brdhman. 


» Anant ' Narsinh. 
Kulkami .. ...j 


» Bongo Anant Kul- 
karni 


» ChanbasdppA Gum- Lingdyat. 
siddppd Bolmsl ... 

» Yithalrdv Saddsbiv Brdhman.' 
Gokhale 


n Anantrdv Mahddev 
Masurkor 

v Bhimrdv Krishna 
Chipalkatti 

» Ganpatrdv D6ji 

Shahdde ... 

» Bhimrdv Appdii 

Mahdjan ... 


* Magazine. 
Merchant 

School-Master. 


Pleader. 


Merchant,. 


Pleader. 


^ 1 


to.' at Shahapnr on 
15th October 1895. • 

to. Do..; also by the 
public meeting held 
at Belgaon on 11th 
December 1895. 

to. at Shahapnr, on 
15th Oct 1895. 


Do. at Ohikodi, Belgaon ' 
District on 6th Dc- 
cemberl895. 
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Oooupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

748 

Bombay. 

* 

Belgaon. 

% 

Belgaon. 

1 

Mr.Dovchand . Moti- 
/ chand Gujar 

Hindu. 

i 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting 
held at Ohikodi, Bel- 
gaon District, on oth 
December 1895. 

744 


» 


» GopAlrAv K. Karo- 
sikar 

Brdhman. 

Landlord. 

Do. at Karosi, Belgaon 
District, on 17th De- 
cember 1695. 

745 

9? 

' 79 

! / 

» RavAppa Rudr&ppA 
MahAjnn 

LingAyat. 

Merchant. 

Do. at Athni, Belgaon 
Distriot, on 80th 
October 1895. 

746 

• 91 

71 

/. 

► 

» Tamujiruv Govind 
Mudkavi 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

M 

747 

m 

77 

37 

i » 

a AnnArdv. Bdbdji 
Devale 

» 

77 

11 

748 

77 

. n 

31 • 

» Annariio Ndriyan 
Deshpdnde 

77 

t 

97 

If 

740 

77 

- t . 

/» 

» 

a AnnAji PAndurang 
Kokatnur y ... 

*> 

Merchant. 

77 

760 

' 

37 


W 

» Ramchandra VA- 
manrdv Soldpur ... 

37 

17 

71 

751 

77 

• » * \ # 

. a 

» ShankarrAv Ddmo- 
dar Jog 

77 

n 

77 

758 

77 

37 

y- ; 

u RAmchandra Nar- 
singrAv JSolApni ... 

73 

7} 

71 

758 

, 77 . ■; / 

\ 

Sholapnr. 

Sholapur. 

»• MallakArjun Sid- 
rAmuppA Pas Are ... 

LingAyat. 

77 

By a publio Meeting 
held at BholApnr on 
17 th November 1899. 

754 

v 

/ 

1? 

v RAmappA MalkAppA 
Jain 

77 

7§ 

... „ 

755 

77 1 

. 

• 

: » - | 

77 

» Ganesh Krishna 

SAthe 

Brdhman. 

. Pleader. 

77 

756 

» * 

77 

17 

« RevansldAppA Ran- 
ch app A Umbarji ... 

LingAyat. 

Merchant. 

97 

757 

» 

n 

99 

m NarsingdAs Tagat- 
mal MArvadi 

Hindu. 

97 

71 

758 

V 

n 

• 

a 

v RAvji NAnchand 

Gnjar 

V 

n 

0 

759 

77 

73 ' 

0 

a 

m GanesbdAs Khu- 
shAlcband GArkar. 

n 

91 

77 

760 

V 

79 

a 

9> SharanAppA Kodgi. 

LingAyat. 

77 

7 1 

761 

7) 

79 

- «# 

a 

m Haribbai Dova- 

karan Gnjar 

Hindu. 

n 

77 
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- . elected. 

■ ■' 

76? 

Bombay. 

Sholapur. 

Sholapur. 

Ur. Mallak&ijun Chen- 
basAppA OhavAn ... 

LingAyat. 

’■ ^Merchant. =. 

■ ' 1 ■ • 

By a public meeting 
held at Sholapur on. 
17 th November 1805. 

763 

97 

’ 99 

91 * 

!> Krishnal&l RAm- 
gopil 

Hindu. 

t. 

99 

764 

93 

99 

39 

» BandAppA NAgAppa 
Kad&di 

LingAyat. 

* 

97 \ 

\ 

» 

765 

» . 

» 

99 

f> Hunumant Bhim- 
rav Kalghatkikar.. 

BrAhman. 

‘ - Banker. 

33 

766 

99 

99 

99 

» NaraAppA AbannA.. 

MarAtbA. 

Editor of Sholapnr 
SamAchAr. 

« 

V 

767 

y? 

v» 

99 

» ShAvakshA KAvasji 
DAvar 

PArsi 

Pleader. , 

f - » 

J3 

768 

n 

99 

' *99 

» Vithal ShAmxAv 
KAtkar 

BrAbman. 

• 

93 

769 

19 

99 

39 

n PrabhAkar Laksh- 
man NAgpurkar ... 

33 

J3 

Do., Do., also" by the- 
Bombay Presidency 
Association on 12 th- 
December 1895. 

770 

99 

l 

» 

3> 

Dr. YAsndev K&shinAth 

Kirloskar L. m & s. 

■ 

93 

Medical Practitioner. 

Do. at Sholapur on- 
17thNov. 1895. ) 

771 

33 

99 

9? 

Mr. SbambhurAv Rang- 
rAv Kirloskar 

99 

BcKool-Master. 

' ■ ' ’ 

> ■ > . 

772 

39 

99 

39 

n Sakha rAm RAm- 

39 

High Court Pleader. 

» 



S' 


obandra Kirloskar 

B. A. LL, 3. 


* ' " i . 


'778 

n 

• 99 

i 

. 

53 

» NarAyan Balvant 
Saranjame b. a. 
LL. B. ••• 

33 * 

- • * 1 

Pleader,., i 

t < 

93 

774 

■ * i 

1 

99 ■ 

i 

33 

n JagannAth Hore- 
shvar Samant B. a. 
LL. B, mmm 

W 

39 ? 

t 

13 

« 

775 

n 

39 

99 

» BhAurAo <3ane3h 
Valsangkar 

37 

Merchant. 

l-w ' 

73 

77( 

99 

» 

99 

it Shitaram Vishnu 
Bhave 

99 

Pleader. 

' » , 

777 

73 

>9 

39 

t> KAshinAtb VAsndev 
NAtu 

99 

Money-lender. 

• » 

77* 

) n 

l ” 

39 

» Naming Sbankai 
Deshpande 

» 

Agriculturist. 

• 

99 

77 

9 » 

39 

73 

it JanArdan Hanu 
mant flasApurkar 

99 

Money-lender. 

99 - 

78 

0 » 

39 

r» 

» ShAmrdv Kesha-* 
Deshpande 

7 n 

• 

Agriculturist. 

39 


i 

1 
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Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
.if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. j 

How and when 
elected. 

781 

' Bombay. 

Sholapnr. 

Sholapnr. 

Mr. PrabhAkar BAlaji 
Keskar 

• 

Christian*. 

Medical Practitioner. 

By a public meeting 
held at Sholapnr on 
17th November 1896. 

782 

rr 

V 

77 

I >> OholAppA DodsyyA 
BorAmaai 

LingAyat, 

Merchant. 

7) 

783 

' ?> 

» j 

. » 

3) Ganpat TAfcyA 
MAhixnkar ... 

»> 

37 

71 

784 

» 

» 

• 

W 

» T jokahmin ArAyan 
BAlMsan * Sarada 
MArvAdl 

Hindn. 

77 

4 

17 

785 

79 

79 f 

77 

» NAnchond VAloband 
Gnjar 

Jain. 

77 

* » 

786 

n 


73 

i t . 

>j Munikchand Ja- 

dhavchand Gujar. . 

3) 

37 

77 

787 

» 

• ® * 

77 

*) Nemchand VA1- 

ohand Gnjar 

77 

n 

>7 

788 

77 

71 

» 

n Motichand GulAb- 
ohond Gnjar Kaae- 
gaonkar 

77 

• 

Banker- 

17 

189 

n 

77 

» 

1 

33. HoibatrAv MalhAr... 

BrAhman. 

JohAgirdAr. 

33 

7 

-/790 

79 * 

» 

77 

,3 K. R. Jamkhindi- 
kflt ••• 

77 

Landlord. 

17 

; 701 

1 „ 

» 

77 

» 

3> GnlAbchand Lakh- 
michand Gnjar ... 

Hindu. 

‘ Merchant. 

17 

792 

77 

» 

77 

33 Datto k Balvant 
InApiddr 

BrAhman. 

- InAmdAr. 

17 

793 

3? 

M 1 

n 

33 GopAlrdv RAmji 

Ebji 

• Hindu. ’ 

Merchant. 

77 

794 

* 77 

» 

77 

33 RAvji Motichand 
ShAh 

Jain. 

Pleader. 

77 

795 

i w _ 

1 » 

17 

» HirAcband SakbA- 
rAm SAvkar 

77 

a 

Merchant. 

77 

796 

77 

» 

73 

Shrimant MallAppA 
AppAsAbeb WArad. 

LingAyat. 

Landlord. 

- >7 

797 

» 

>1 

i ' 0 * 

Mr. Gantam Motichand 
Shah Gnjar 

Hinda. 

District Pleader. 

37 

798 

77 

» 

• 

n. 

33 Dattntreya AnnA 
Bubne 

Jain. 

Banker. ' 

77 


n 

1 

77 J 

77 

j- MallakArjun Chen- 
basAppu Thobde .. • 

LingAyat. 

Merchant. 

77 

800 

>r 

» 

» 

« Govind NArAyan 

Kukde 

BrAhman. 

Editor of the Kalpataru 
Newspaper, 

— 

3? 




Number. 

fc* -s 

fl Q> 

Q 0 

w 5 
•»-t J? a 

CQ ft* 

j I 

o 

» 

Congress 

Circle, 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in fall of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

- How and when 
elected. 

SOI 

Bombay. 

Sholapor. 

I 

1 

Mr. Govind Tdtyd, 
Afzulpurkar 

Brahman. 

. • Merchant. 

' \ 

1 

By a publio meeting 
Held at- Sholapur or 
17th November. 

802 

73 

73 

n 

» Bhagvaot Pandhari- 
ndth Afzulpurkar., 

73 

Broker. 

t 

J 

v. » 

803 

« 

»? 

73 

» Mah&dev Narsinb 
Afzolporkar 

» 

Merchant. 

;• * - ‘37. 

804 

73 • 

77 

37 

» Balvant NVtrdyan 
Mangalvedhkar ... 

33 

Landlord.- 

r- ! »f* 

\ 

\ 

j 

80S 

73 

33 

77 

n Bhim£sbankardpp& 
Thobde 

Ling&yat. 

Merchant. 

i 

: » 

< i 

806 

r> 

33 

77 

33 Shivshanb&i&ppfi 
Thobde 

33 

* ; 
” * 

! »*. 

807 

31 

73 

• 

73 

» Gang&dhar Yithal 
Kasade . ... 

Brahman. 

Pleader. j 

... .. • > 
-! i 

J 33 

\ .. 

. * 

* » 

808 

33 

77 

77 

» Alimahomed Bhixnji 

Mahomedan 

Contractor- j 

, r 

i 73 

t. _ • S‘ 

809 

73 

77 

37 

» Bhimr&v Shanker 
Belgati * • 

Brdbman. 

' / « 

Banker. . 

' , -f 

; ' 7> 

810 

33 

73 

33 

v Dinkar Ballal 

Chakradev 

33^ 

. 

Pleader- 

' - i 

tr * . 

V 

‘ * 

811 

73 

- 

i 

73 

73 

w BiUkrisbna Ndrdyan 
Bhdjekar B. a. lb. b. 

73 

.High Court Pleader. 

T 

■V a 

» 

:• 

812 

77 

77 

77 

n Mahddev Rim* 

chandra Ban ad e ... 

33- 

/ 

* 

Medical Practitioner.. 

• ‘ . 

73. 

813 

73 

33 

77 

n Krishnardv Raghu- 

patrdv . - 

Hindu. 

Contractor. 

33 ' 

A- i • - . 

814 

37 

73 

33 

• 

n Devjibbdl Viaanji, 

t 

Bhdtdd 

/ 

Agent. 

' . < -T 

Do-, at Barsi, Sholapn 
District, ron 29t 
September 1895.. 

815 

71 

73 

37 

» Bdlkriahna Govind 
Dube 

Komti. 

Merchant. 

' . . • j 

— T * 

■; ■ 

.'V -i • 1 

816 

73 

73 

37 

» Bamcbandra More- 
shwar Stine 

Brdbman. 

Pleader..; 

« - ; J «' 

817 

7? 

73 

■ 73 

v Vitbal Viman 

Yaidya 

. .. - 4 

33 

Native State Servant, : 

Do,, at Yairag, Sholi 
pur District, on 15t 
December 1895. 

818 

7) 

73 

% 

33 

n Bhdlchandra Keshav 
~ Modlimbkar b. a..; 

» 

j 

Landlord. 

<► - * ^ 

» 

i 

819 

77 

J) 

- 

33 

» Laksbman Yithal 
Bhado 

». 

Head Master, English' 

- - School, Barsi. 

33 
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Number.- 

Presidency 

or 

Government 

7n 

»« • 

« <D 

Sj"® 

n.S 

6° 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele* 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

Dow and when 
elected. 

' 1 

820 

Bombay 

a. 

j* 

tZ 

I 

i 

Mr. Bhagvant Vynnka- 
tesh Divte 

Br&hmaiu 

I 

Pleader. 

tl3y a publio meeting 
held at Borsi, Dis- 
1 triot Sholapur, on 
29th September 1895, 

821 

7 1 1 

3? 

73 

» Malhdr RAmchandra 
Mule 

i 

. ” 

Landlord. 

33 

822 

J 

* 17 J 

7) 

33 

» ShambhuAppA Malla- 
kArjtrn Kakale ... 

LingAyat 

Merchant. 

33 

;*23 

» 

* 33- 

33 

» Bhagvant App&ji 
Mahdjan 

KomtL 

33 

; | 

V 

824 

7) 

33 

33 

» BhAgvat BAm- 
chandra Takalo ... 

MariithA. 

33 

37 

825 

3) 

33 

33 

» Balvant Ravji Bede 

Brahman. 

31 

31 

826 

73 

9 

3? 

1 

* 33 

» Nilkanth Pandu- 
rang PAtankar 

Bo A« TiTit B f 

73 

Pleader. 

13 

8^7 

j 

53 

3? 

| 

33 

» Govind Pandhari- 
nath Sulakhe 

37 

Morehant. 

73 

( 

*28 

33 

33 

73 

» Hondo Amrit 

33 

• « 

Govt. Pleader. 

Do., 12th Deo. 1995. 

*29 

If 

13 

1 33 

jj VinAyak ShivAji 
Jog 

33 

Pleader. 

Do., at Pandharpur, 
Sholapur District, on 
9th December 1895. 

830 

: » 

J) 

33 • 

« 

„ Ganesh RAjdnim 
Keskar 

33 

13 

Do., Do., also Do. at 
Bhose, Do., 13th No. 
vember 1895. and 
at Karksmb, Do., 
14thDecembor 1895. 

831 

37 

33 

33 

n BangnAth Ramcban- 
dra Bhadgaonkar. . . 

JJ 

Merchant. 

Do. at Pandharpur, 
District Sholapar, ‘Jth 
December 1895. 

832 

73 

c » 

33 

jj Ganesh BaghnnAth 
Karkaro * ... 

3) 

Medical Practitioner. 

i 

% ■ 

^ 73 

833 

n - 

» 

33 

n RAmcbandra NArA- 
yan Karandikar... 

73 

1 

Pleader. 

Do., at. Sangola, Shola- 
1 pur District, on 5th 
December 1895. 


n i 

■ » 

33 

n Anant NArAyan 

Kaulagekar 

73 

33 

Do., at Akluj, Sholapur 
District, on 2nd Do 
cember 1895. 

835 

>3 

1 

• 33 j 

3J 

j> AbAji Balvant 
Agnihotri 

33 

InAmdAr. 

Do., at Malsiras, Do. on 
2nd December 1895. 

836 


” i 

Bijapur, 

» Krishna ji Ganeeb 
Ajrekar b. a. lx. b. 

... 

33 

Pleader. 

By a public meeting 
held at Bijapnr, on 
25th October 1895. 
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Race, Reli- 
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mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

• . How and when 
elected. 

837 

^Bombay. 

Sholapur 

Bijapur. 

Dir. Balvant Anna- 
chdrya Karvir ... 

BrAhman. 

Y 

. Landholder.,. 

^ t 

By a public meeting- 
held at Bijapur, on. 
25th October 1895. 

S38 

79 

>1 

' 77 

■ 

» Kelavadi Govind 
Budha • 

Vaishya. 

Pleader. 

-■> » 

830 

17 

» 

77 

n Govind Anndji 
Ghhetti 

BrAhman 

11 

* >7 

840 

» 

» 

< 9> 

n Kriahn&ji Rag ho - 
ndth Limaye 

» 

Vakil to the State of 
Jamkhindi. 

* 

Do., at Bhdtkunki,. 
Bijapur District, on. 
20th December 1895.. 

841 

J? 


19 

n Dorgo RAmchondra 
Patvardhan 

» 

Pleader. 

Do., Bij&pur, on 23th» 
October 1895. 

842 

19 

u 

>1 

» Bhimrdv Tawargiri. 

92 

» " ’ . 

. * 97 

843 

M 

19 

17 

» PAndurang Anant 
Desdi B. a. XX. b... 

99 

♦7 

1 

72 

844 

9? 

V 

97 

)> Krishndji Raghu- 
nAth NAtn b, a 
tx. B. 


1 

■ ** )7* • 

3? ' : ■ 

S45 

D 

79 

99 

D Narhar Rum- 

ohandra 

.a • 

' • . * * ’ ‘ 

.$ • 

19 

. - . x 

■- >r-£A 

. - • r 

846 

72 

* 

99 

99 

• 

n Shiddo TimanAppA 
Badami 


K. • . 

- >’ ” - ■ 

) ■ ' . * 

n ■ 

: ■ . » . 

847 

* 

» 

t 

99 

• 

» RAghavendra 
Krishna 

». 

99 

. • ■ JJ 

84$ 

» 

» 

17 

v RAmchandra 

NathurAm Gdndhi. 

Jain. 

. Trader... 

t 

« ' J 

. Pleader. 

Do., on 15th September 
1895. 

849 

» 

99 

13 

« V yankatr At Appdji 
Gothe 

BrAhman. 

11 

850 

» 

19 

1? 

?» BApuji Gururdv 

NAdgouda * 

* 

a 

■ i 

■ ’ .- , » '< “ . 

' * . 

19 

851 

t. 

n 

99 

7) 

» KriahnArAv RAm- 
chand BijApurkar.. 

17 

* ■' "• *■ 

* . -99 : • • ' .. |* 

. ' l< - • • 

77 ■ 

852 

J7 

» 

» 

o RAghavendrardv 
AnnarAv Desdi ... 

» 

■ -i 1 : 

Landholder.- 

•- ‘‘ . 

Do., at - llkal, Bijapur 
■ District, on 8th Oc- 
tober 1895, 

S53 

» 

91 

99 

n ShripatrAr RAm- 
chaudra Kahnadi. 

99 

Merchant. 

’i • 1 , 

V / v» ‘ 

854 

19 

w 

79 

RAv SAheb Chintuman- 
rdv NAdgouda ... 

» 

Indmddr. 

i 

V 

Do.,' at Indi, Bijapur 
’ District, j>th October 
1895. 

855 

11 

91 

>1 

/ 

Mr.PAndarang Krishna 
Ddte - ... 

V 

Merchant. 

. . 

By a public meeting 
held at Bijapur, on 
15th September 1895. 
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Electoral 
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Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
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if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
eleotod. 

856 

Bombay. 

North 
Kan ora. 

Karwar, 

Mr. Mabdbaleshwar 
Bdldppd Borkar ... 

Brdbmas. 

Merchant. 

By a publio meeting 
held at Karwar, on> 
16th December 1895. 

85T 

77 


37 

n Visudev Rdmchan- 
dra Nddkanri 

73 

Pleader. 

>7 

856 

' 31 

» 

Sirsi. 

v Vyankatrdv Vfisu- 
devdppd Sode ... 

77 

j 

Merchant 

Do., at Sirsi, Cm am 
District, on ISthOo- 
tober 1895. 

859 

33 

# 

73 

77 

» W ahdbnlesh war 
Bhadra Bhat Gopi. 

33 

Pleader. 

. 

1 

77 

U 

37 

77 

37 

n Rdmdppd Subrdv 
Vaze 

33 

Medical Practitioner. 

73 

861 

37 

, - v 

37 

77 

» Haribdbd Kdmati 
Hallge 

73 

• 

Trader. 

77 

■ 

77 

77 

77 

fi "Vaikuntha Subrdv 
Nilkuud 

33 

Pleader. 

Do., 5th Nov. 1895. 

863 

33 

37 

v 

n Vyankatrdv Vithal- 
rdv Nddig 

Hindu, 

Student 

Do., 20th Dec. 1805. 

ft. 

864 

/ ‘ 
i 

>3 

37 

33 

» Vyankdppd Rdm 
Pai 

Brdbman. 

I 

Merchant. 

Do.,'J5th Nov. 1895. 

865 

•77 

1 - . . 

37 

Kumta. 

jj Vyankatesb She- 
sh&giri Halkar ... 

77 

1 

Pleader. 

Do., at Kumta on 
20th December 1895. 

866 

» 

j 

37 

37 - 

» Hondppd Narsinb 
Sheth 

Hindu. 

Mukhtydr. 

77 

867 


Surat. 

« 

Surat 

» Nagfndds Brijbhu— 
kaadda Kdji 

Banin, 

Pleader. 

By a public ’meeting 
held at Surat on 7th 
December 1 805 } also 
by the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Association 
on 11th Deo. 1895. 

868 

» 

77 

4 

77 

39 N&thiibh&i Xi&lbh&i.* 

77 

Merchant. 

Do., at Surat on 7lh 
December 1895. 

869 


If 

73 

n Chandulnl Mathurd- 
das 

37 

i 

Govt Pensioner. 

77 

| 

m 

» 

77 

33 

» Monibhai Krishna' 
mukhrdm M ehtd 

Ndgar. 

Pleader. 

» 





B A* LL. B, Mr 




871 

37 

77 

» 

, n Nandshankar Pdr- 
vatishankar Dave 

37 

» 

33 





B* A. Liu B, 




872 

33 

37 

73 

» Vithal Jaisbankar . 

37 

Merchant 

»> 

873 

' fa ■ 

v ‘ 

>3 

33 

n Mothibhai Motildl 
Deadi 

V 

Pleader. 

1 ’ ' 

n 

874 

77 

» 

77 

» Mukundrdi Ghela- 
bhdi Mehta 

! 

Kayastba 

i 

! V * 

j . i 

37 
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s» 

» 

•*» 
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Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
* Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

1 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and ; 
Address. . 

How and when 
elected. 

ST5 

Bombay. 

- i 

Surat. 

Surat. 

Sir.* V. SI. Pakvdsd B. A. 

U,. B. 

Bania. 

" Solicitor 

, ^ ! 

\ ■ 

> 

m ' ■ \ :r •* 1 

By a ■ public meoting 
held at Surat on 7 th 
December 1895. 

876 

» 

37 


» Nandlal Reshavldl 

, » 

Merchant. 

77 

877 

5> - 

5) 

?3 ’ 

m Cbunildl Ohhagan- 
chand ShrofE 

Iain. 

77 • 

’ » . 

878 

33 b 

« 


w Balvantrav Tripurd- 
shankar Dave 

. Ndgar. 

. . ' ..Pleader...;- 

.* .! • - * « 

•- 

879 

»■ 

V 

3> « 

Dr. Ganesh Vishnu 

Kher L. M. & S. ... 

; Brdhman, 

Medical Practitioner. 


880 

53 

M 

.37 ; * , 

Mr. Maganldl B. Sheth 

■' Hindu. 

Money-lender. . 

... ‘ » p ^ - . 

At - a public meeting 
held at Rdnder, Sn- 
: rat District, on 13 th 







- ; - ■ ;. ■> - ; v ' 

December 1895. 

881 

37 

• ! 

■ 

33 

» 

» Annprim Slithd- 
I&l Dinbandhu. 

" . i ■ 

i 

Brahman. 

. ’ 1 <. • 

Merchant. > 

f : -v /<:'■' ■ 

■ i » ... ■ ^ 

By - tha Etoydnodaya 
and Lokahifcechchltu 
; Sabhas at Broach oh 
/ 18th December 189A> 

;882 


» 

J7‘ 

v Ishvarlul Badrinuth 

r I 

» ■ V 

Mill- Agent. 

, -t -*‘ ■ i • - ‘l ■ • * 

•• ■.:■*. •• - •>*:.. ' .• 

By a public meeting' 
beld at Breech on 
LOth December 1895, 

883 

» 

» 

V 

w Amulaklirai Mabi- 
patrdm 

57 

-33 

* 37 

’* i 1 - 

884 

| 

77 

7 

i 

l 

D 

v> Chnnildl Ndrdyan- 
bhdi Mehtd. B. A. 

IXt B< 4 

>7 

High Court Pleader. 

By the ' Dnydnodaya 
and Lokahitcchchhu 
Sabhas at Broach on 
18th December 1895. 

885 

» 

» 

P 

jj Balvantrai . Shiv- 
pras&d ..1 

Ksh&tri, 

Pleader.-; - • 

• fr \ • i 

tf- 

■886 

» 

» » 

- * . 

» Ganpatrdv Sitdrdm 
Slukddam 

Brdhman. 

.Laad-ownerej ; ^ j 

• 1 >t ■/. - • V -•* - * 

: * » • • — * ; 

■* . i ■ *'• '• 1 . 

Bye a publier meeting 
. - held at Ahmed abad, 
on 8th Deo, 1895 
also by the Bombay 
Presidency Associa- 
tion on 12th -Decem- 
ber 189 5.v • ■ ’ 

887 

77 

33 

7? 

>? Jivanldl Varajrdi 
Desdi B, A; M. 6 
F* B, o. I»y F. X& 

Inst. 

Brahma- 

Kshatri. 

* '*< l. \i- ■ 

Barrister-at-Law. 

: • i ' ' ; 

. •' ■ ... 1 

By a piiblic meeting 
held at Ahmedabad 
on Sth Deo. 1895. 

v »*■ ' 

888 

n 

» 

I>. . 

n Purushottam 

Niiranji . ... 

Bhdtid. 

! 

Mill-Agent. . 

' 

889 


J) 

» 

73 Jivdji Krishna 
Parulkar 

Hindu, 

Merchant, 

’r » 
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890 Bombay. Ahmeda- Ahmedftbad Mr. VUbal MabAdev Brahman. ITeacrljer, New English By a public meeting 
bad. Gokhnle x. c. E. ... . School, Ahmedftbad. held at Ahmodabad 

[■ on 8 th December 

- . 1895 . 


891 ,? ;J 

892 » >» 

893 n -n 

894 a ' • v 

895 » ■ jj 


-..890 » 

N _ . i 

8^7 ,j 

.i » 


901 JJ 

902 « 

903 » 

904 » 

905 » 

906 n 

907 » 

908 » 


„ ■ jj BAmobandra Hari 

. Gokhale b. a. xl.b. 

„ ,j Pnr.oshotfcam NArd- 

yan Joglekar 

» jj Joseph Benjamin 

B&nmolkar 


jj Navanidharui 

NAranbhAi MehtA 
B. A, IX. B. 


jj Pleader. 

>3 1 . Private service. 

J off |Betired Hospital Assist* 

ant-Hedical Practitioner 

NAgar L . Pleader. 


j> Parushottam MAnji Jain 
PArekh 

jj GopAlrAv RAmchan- Brahman. 

. dra Dabholkar ... 

« 

jj MaugaldAs Girdhar- BaniA 

• ’1A1 PArekh 

,j Govindruv ApAji BrAhman. 
PAtil B. A. IX. B... 

jj AmritlAl VadilAl Jain. 

Sheth ... 

jj RancihhodlAl V. BaniA. 

• * PatvAriB. a. ix. b. • 

, . ' 

jj Jagjivandas NathA- Son! BaniA. 
bhoi — 

jj MAnektAl HariJAl BaniA. 

Vakil b. a. 

jj Mauishankar Gavri- BrAhman. 

• shaskar Bhatt 

2). A* Llit B* , ■«* 

jj Mnlchand AshArAm Misbri 
SbAlr b. a. ix. B BaniA. 

it 

j> MabAsukbrAm N. Jain. 

SbAh n. A. IX. B. 

jj ShivabhAi MotibhAi Hindu. 
Fated b. a. ix b. 

jj LallabhAi AshArAm » 
Shah K. A ix. »- 

» JatAshankar U1A- Brahman, 
dbar Yaidya. 


KathiAwAr Agency 
, Pleader. 

Pleader. 

Banker 

Pleader. 

i 

Banker. 

Pleader. 

Dentist. 

Land owner. 
Pleader. 


High Court Pleader. 
Medical Practitioner. 
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Number. 1 

►» "S 

8 S*- 

" o 2 

J § 

* o 

CO 

3J3 

Ss § 

go 

o 

Electoral 

Division. 

• 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination', 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

909 

Bombay. 

Ahmo- 

Ahmedabad 

■ 

Mr. Heshavlal Ran- 

Hindn 

Student, 



dabad. 

• 

chhodd&S Desdi ... 
• 



910 

V 

7) 

jr • 

1 - 

» * G irdharlul Harildl 

Banid, 

Managing Clerk to a 





Mehta b. a. ll. b. 


firm of Solicitors Bom- 







bay. 

912 

'7? 

. 77 

» 

» Chimanlul Norbhe- 

Kshatri. 

Bar.-at-Law. 





rdm Thdkor 


■ - 

912 

.»» 

77 I 

V 

n Vraj aliil Y ardba- 

Jain. 

Pleader. 





m&nModi b.a ll.b. 


. • 

913 

V 

77 

m 

77 

w KeabavlAl Motilil 

Banid. 

.77 





Yakd 

• 

, 

914 

n 

n 

77 . 

» Krisbnaliil Keshav- 

1 

Brdhman. 

High Court Pleader. 



* 

- 

Idl 



915 

n 

77 

77 

» Antoldus * Hargo- 

Banid. 





• 

vandds J ambus a rid 

- 



- 



B. A. LL. B. 


• 

916 

77 

77 

• 

n 

H Ghimanldl Badri- 

Brdhman. 

. Pleader. - 





ndth Bhat 

• 

• 

917 

77 

77 

« * 

77 

n Gokuldds Govar- 

Banid. 

Merchant. 





dbandds Pdrekh ... 



018 

77 

V 

97 

n Monildl Ranebhod- 

Pdtidar. 

Land-owner. 





ldl Patel 



919 

n 

77 

n 

* 

n Bhagvandds Ran- 

37 { 

» ' 




i ' 

chlioddds Patel 

• i 

* 

920 

77 


f . ' 

77 — ^ 

» Rancbhoddds Nd- 

77 

Pleader. 

_ 





gardas Patel 

• ■* 


921 

» 

77 

» 

» Govardbandds Mor- 

Banid. 

Banker. . 





lidh&r Pdrekh ... 



92*2 

77 

77 

91 

M Chhotdldl Hirdldl 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 





Eantbdrid . 


- . . ■ 

923 

77 

11 . 

11 

» Gokuldds Dvdrkadds 

Hindn. 

’ ’ • 77 . 


■ ■ 


4 

Talati B. a ll. b. . 

- 

• 

924 

7) 


17 

» Monildl Nabhnbhdi 

Brdhman. 

Author. 



- 

• 

DvivediB. a. .... 



>25 

77 

77 

V 

ii Sdnkalchand Ma- 

Banid. 

Banker. - 





ganldl Sheth 

■ 

• 1 

926 

7f 

■ 7) 

77 

ii Chatnrbhiii Sdmal- 

Pdtidar. 

Landlord. 





bbdi Patel 



927 

77 . 

77 

17 

» Ndrandds Kalidds 

Banid. 

Pleader. 





Gam! B. A. LB. B, 

- 



How and when 
elected. 


held at Ahmedabad* 
on 8th December- 
1895. 


. » 


n 


Do. at. Jarabusajy, 
Ahmedabad District, 
on 12th Deo. 1895, 

|Do. at' Haifa on 19 th 
December 1895. '* ; 

pDo. at Ahmedabad on, 
8th December 1895; . 


District, * on 18 th 
November 1895- 



liii 


u • 

Q> 

-Q 

V fc 

K» q 

3 i 

| s i 

* 

S Wt 

6° 

Elect ora} 
Division. 

Karnes in fall of Dele* 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Soholastio 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gioos deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

928 

Bombay. 

* 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

j 

Ahmedabad 

1 

Mr. MotibMi Manibhdi 

B, A< a ••• 

BrAbman. 

Gentleman. 

By a public meeting 
held at Nad ind, Kaim 
District in Deoomber 
1895. 

92^ 

77 

| 77 

77 

s 

n TanasukharAm 
ManasukhrAm Tri- 
pAthi D. A. 

77 

77 

» 


. 9 

» 

n 

jj BbagvAndAs Harji- 
vandAs Pkrekh b.a. 

Yaisbya. 

Gentleman. 

Do, at Ahmedabad on 
8th December 1895. 

931 

77 

77 

» 

ji HaribhAi 7o]'esban- 
kar ’ 

BrAbman. 

1 

Merchant. 

>7 

• 

. 932 

77 

it 

» 

»> SArAbhAi Vajesban- 
kar OzA 

» 

’ 

Merchant. 

17 

933 

» 

» 


v VarjbbAi YAghji- 
bhAi Patel 

LevA PAti- 
dAr. 

■ 

Landlord. 

By a publicmeeting hell 
at Nadiad, Knira 
District, on 11th No- 
vember 1805, 

934 

37 

' 3) 

» 

„ SomAbhAi MotibbAi 
Patel 

77 

72 

*2 

935 

f 

77 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

» NAranji DvArkAdAs. 

Hindu 

Merchant.. 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on 
12th December 1805. 

V 936 

N- 

7) 


77 

„ YithaldAs'DAmoial 
Thiikarse 

-BWA^ 

77 

Do., 10th Deo. 1895. 

J' 937 

77 

» 

' 77 

» YrindAvandAaPura- 
shottamdda 

BhansAIi 


12 

f 938 

i 

i 

. V 

77 

77 

is Ganpatrav MorobA 
Pitale 

Hindu. 

Govt. Pensioner. 

Do., 11th Do. 

1 

' 989 

» 1 

77 

» 

n Bbui Jivanji 

» 

ManagingClerk to a firm 
of Solicitors Bombay. | 

22 

. i 

940 

17 

» 

77 

n HariV.LeleL.o E. 

BrAbman 

Civil Engineer. 

22 

941 

” 

» 

77 

» Tribhuvandus N. 
Mulvi ... 

BaniA 

Solicitor. 

♦ 

Do., 12th Do. 

942 

rt 

» 

# 

j, Gckoldos KAndas 
Parekh B. a. EL. b. 

Hindu 

High Court Pleader. 

i 

| 

U 

943 

77 

» 

77 

» Dhondo SLAmrAv 
Garud 

| BrAbman 

■ 

Solicitor. 

Do., Do. also by a 
j public meeting held 
at Dhulia, Khandosb 
District, on 8th De- 
cember 1895. 

944 

77 

« 

’ 

» 

77 

it Govind Hari Deva 

1 

! 

17 

Banker. 

.* 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on 
12th December 1805. 








liv 



►> -g' 

m 


Names in full of Dele- 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 



o 

•2 

§ I 

*TJ p. g 

2.®* 

Electoral 

gates, with Honorary 

Occupation and 

How and when 

a 

9 

A 

® o" 

© © 

W > 

h & 

f 2 
o° 

Division. 

Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Address. 

elected. 

945 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

i 

i 

Hr. Vishnu . N&rdyan 

Brahman. 

High Court Pleader. 

By the Bombay Presi- 


Bhdtkhande B. a. 



dency Association on 





LL. B. 



12th December 1895. 

940 

n 

17 

17 

» Jandrdan Gopdl ... 

Kshatriya. 

Solicitor. 

Do., 10th Do. 

* 

947 

» 

» 

- 77 

n Ramprasdd N arsing 

Brdhman 

Landlord.- 

t 

77 





Pras&d 


♦ 

-• 

948 

• i> 

>7 

» 

Dr. Umednim Lallubhdi 

17 

1 

Physician & Surgeon. 

By the Bombay Presi- 



“ 

’ 

Desdi b. so. tf. x>. 


dency Association on 







* t 

12th December 1895. 

'949 

w 

» 

17 

Mr. Yashvant Sad&abiv 

77 » 

Merchant. 

« Do. 23rd Dee; 1895. 





Gokhale 

\ 1 



950 

» 

n 

r> 

» Gop&lji Mulji ... 

Hindu. 

77 ; 

Do. 21st Do. 

951 


■» 

/” 

n Shevji Frdgji 

» 

17 i 

17 - 

952 

* 

’ » 

17 

» Jethdbhai Pmnji... 

17 

i 

..17 

17 

953 

7) 

17 

1) 

* - 

» Ndrdyanrai Varmd. 

k ' 77’ - ' 

: 57 < 

v V 

Do. 18th Do. ^ 

954 

*» 

17 

» 

jo ShevaklAl- Karsan- 

Til z . 

1 ■ . 

• ; ’ u- ^ ’ • 

Do. 21st Do. T 





dds : ... 


• 

i.. ; ' ) 

Do. 11th Dq. 

955 




» Abdadheb Mehen- 
‘ dale 

/ 


» 

17 

11 

Brdbnasr' 

. • i 

Supt., Dhundirdj Print- 
ing Press, Belgaon. 

350 

rt 


17 

^ff^Cattdtreya R, Tilre. 

. 17 

0^0^850% a put^il 





- 


meeting held at Sha- 
hapur, Sangli State, 







^ i ' 

on .ldth Oct. 1895; 
Do. at Belgaon on 


% 



. 



llth December 1895. 

957 

17 

17 

» 

» Sunderadth D. 

17 

' l 

Merchant. * ; 

By the Bombay Preai- 



. s 


Hhoto 

• 

i 

deney Association on 
llth December 1895. 

95* 

O 

V 

77 

» Ekndth R. Kbote... 

17 

t. 17 

» 

95S 

11 

» 

17 

n Rdnchhoddds Tri- 

57 

. n ■ ; 

•77 





bhnvandds 

( 


96C 

» 

77 

77 

n Dinsbd Edalji W&- 

PArsi, 

Mill-Agent. 

Do. 10thDec.l895. 





cbd 


1 ' . 


96] 

» 

77 

# 

17 

The Hon’ble Hr. Phiroz- 

» 

Barriater-at-Law. . 

77 





shd M. Mehtd u. 








A. C I E. 




96: 

* » 

» 

- -a, 

Hr. Dbondo Pdndurang 

Brdhman. 

High Coart Pleader. 

Do., 1 3th Do., also by 





~Kirloakar b. a. 

* 

, 

a pnblie meeting held 





LL, B. -»■ ^ . 



at Belgaon on llth 





- 


a 

December 1895. 

' ■ 








ly 


Number. 

5 _ a 

3 S £ 

JO © 

g > 

eh O 

►M ^5 

<n 

<a « 

o o 

II 

Electoral 

Division. 

1 

Names in full of Dele- 1 

gates, with Honorary j 

.Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and casto, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Addross. 

How and wlieu 
elected. 

963 

Bombay J 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Mr. ShitArAm T ash van t 
Dolvi. 

, Hindu. 

High Court Pleader. 

By tho Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on 
11th Deeombor 1895. 

964 

17 

77 

% 

77 

The HonTrie Mr. Obi- 
manlAl HarilAl Se- 
talwAd B, A, LL. B. 

Eshatri 

♦ 

' M | 

Do., 12th Do., also by 
a public mooting held 
at Surat, on 7th Da* 
oember 1895 ( by 
Do., Do., at J&mbu* 
sax, Abmedabad Dis- 
trict, on 12th Du* 
comber 1895 ( and 
Do , Do., at Ahmeda- 
bad; on 8th Decem- 
ber 1895. 

965 

* 7) 

1? 

1 

11 # 

Mr. Ganesh SadAabiv 

Dandvate 

’ 

BrAhman. 

77 

By the Bombay resi- 
dency Assooiatiou on 
12th Deo. 1895. 

966 

>> 

: » 

77 

v S. B. Bakbfe a. a. 
LB. B. 


» 

Do. 10th Do. 

■967 

” 

77 

. 17 

n NArAyan Ghana- 
sbAm Sabnis B. A. 
LL. B, 

1 

« ■ 

71 

Do. 12th Do. ; also by 
a public mooting hold 
at Dalianu, Thana 
District, on 12th No- 
vember 1395. 

- 968 

t - 

13 

JJ 

77 

» ChuuilAl LallubhAi 
PArekh 

Hindu. 

Assistant Manager Da* 
modhor Lakhmidas Mill 

By the Bombay Prosi* 
dency Association on 
•^th Docember 1895. 

969 

71 * 

77 

, 77 

*n MahAdov RAjArAm 
Bod as 1C. A LL. B. 

i 

w 

High Court Pleader. 

Do., 12th Do. 

•970 

n 

I ” 

77 

1 » Naval MotirAm ... 

Jain. 

Merchant. 

Do., loth Do. 

971 

1} 

II 

77 

77 

■ u GhanoshAmNilkant 
NAdkarni b. ' A. 
LL. B. 

BrAhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

Do., 11th Do. 

972 

[ 

11 

*J 

» 

n Mahadev Vdnian 
3h&t» 

» 

n 

n 

973 

11 

77 

77 

» DAmodar GopAl- 
bhAi 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

77 

974 

11 

77 

» 

» Raghunith Bhikuji 
Gogte, B. A. LL. B 

Brahman. 

High Court Pleader. 

Do., 10th Do. 

4 

975 

13 

» 

» 

n GovindjiMAdhavji . 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

n 

976 

11 

11 

W 

n E. B. TAmane ... 

Parbhu. 

Secretary, General Edu- 
cation Ins titute, DAdar. 

Do,, 11th Do. 

977 

11 

* 

71 ' 

« RAmchandra AtmA- 
rim Trilokekar 

JB. A* ■ 

17 

Teacher. 

JJ 


* 
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Number. 

Presidency 

or 

Government. 

8 • 

2-1 
to 2 

fl 

oO 

O 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in .full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Soholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
. Address, 

Now and when 
elected. 

978 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

! Bombay. 

Mr. H. A. Wddia 

Pdrsil 

Barrister-at-Law. 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on. 

1 3th December 1893. 

979 

n 

>7 

77 

n V. E. Lakshmanji. 

Parbhp. 

Landholder. 

* . » 

980 

77 

» 

M 

Dr. Soloman Abraham 
Erulkar u. b. 

Jew. 

Medical Practitioner. 

Do., 12th Do. also by a- 
public meeting held 
at Ahmeclabad on 8th. 
December 1893. 

981 

082 

» 

77 

n 

n 

17 

7? 

Mr. Chhagandds Gopfil 
BhansvJe 

n A. Y. Kolatkar ... 

Hindu. 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

By the Bombay Presi ■ 

. denoy Association on 
llth December 1895. 

» 

983 

V 

n 

77 

» L. Y. Faclke 

57 

. Inamddr. ■ 

Do., 12th Do, 

984 

77 

rt 

77 

» Taman&chfuya V. 
Athnikar 

t 

t . • 

; V;]': '" 
* • > **. 

Merchant, - 

Do., : Do., ‘ also Do. 

at Beigaon, on 1 1th. 
’December 1895. 

983 

TO 

1 

' 

n 

77 

n Vasanji Gop&l 

Thonoi . ... 


U;:--*; * - '-V: ■■ 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on 
• 17th December 1895. 

988 

7) 

17 

| 

w ; 

w H. B. Shukla b . a. 
IX. B. 

>»• ; J 

i\ ’ • Pleader.;"--/ 

v Do., 12th Do,' , 

987 

33 

» 

» 

n YirchandR. Gandhi 

B. A. 11. fi. A. B. 

Jain. 

, » 

By the Jain Associ.a- 
- tion of India, 1 on,2rd 
December 1895*. 

t 

988 

ft 

» 

ft 

1 

' ! 

7i V. R. Jdlndpurkar 
1 1» Ot Z» i 

Brdhman. 

Hon. Secy. Poona Sdr- 
vajanik Sabha. 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association 

on 12th Dec. 1S95, > 

989 

77 

» 

77. 

ii Atm&rdm N&r&yan 
Fansalkor 

' ‘ 77 fc 

Tutor to the Prince of 
Javhdr . v -> ■ 

” / 

990 

73 

. 


» 

» Krishnarav Sadd- 
shivMulekar ... 

. . IJ 

. • ' - *■ d 

Government Pensioner. 

" . . . \ . • 

Do., 10 th Do. 

991 

V 

» 

77 

» Rdmji Lakshin an 

Gharat 

Kshatri. 

. School-Master- ", 

■ • . ■■ . 

Do.; llth Do. also by a- 
public meeting held 
at Alibag, Colaba Dt., 
-on 10th Nov. 1895. 

992 

» 

7) 

1>. 

» Rdmkrishna 

Mddhavr&v Chon- 
kar 

Hindu. 

Asst, to Hon. Secy. V . 
J. - Technical .Institute. 

, 1 - » •' 4‘ . j 

By the Bombay "Presi- 
. deucy Association on 

• .32th December 1895, 

. JC 1 ■' 

995 

& » 

» 

77 

» JivandAs Dayal ... 

Brahman. 

- Freight Broker. ■ 

* . 77 . 

994 

L » 

73 

77 

» Muljibhdi Mahomed, 

Khojfi; 

Merchant; 

Do., llth Do. 

99; 

) V 

' >7 

77 

» Vindyak Bhivrdv 
Dlidrkar- - 

Parbhu, 

Indmddr. 

■ 

Do., 12th Do. also by 
a public meeting held 
at Pen,’ Colaba Dt., 
on 18th Dec. 1895. 
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Race, Reli- 



o 
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s ® 

*•*3 

Electoral 

gates, with Honorary 

gious deno- 
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and costq, 
if any. 

Occupation and 

How and when 

a 

a 

S5 
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J s- 
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&0 H 

§3 
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Division. 

• • 

Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

. Address. 

elected. 

4>9G 

« * 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Mr. MAnakldl Narot- 

BaniA. 

Yarn Merchant. 

By the Bombay Presi- 


tamd&s ShrofE ... 



denoy Association 
on 12th Deo. 1895. 




997 

17 


» 

» LAlji RAmji 

LoAnd. 

Tobacco Merchant. 

» 

90S 


» 

55 * 

n Gokuldus Govar- 



)> 





dhandAs 




999 

» 

» 

n 

» Govind Dasharath. 

Vaishya- 

» 

» 


• 




vAni. 


By the Bombay Prosi- 

1000 

» 

» 

• » 

v - SorAbji P. N. 

PAisi. 

Gentleman. 





WadiA 



denoy Association on 


- 




. 

20th December 1895, 

1001 

77 

>7 

w • 

Dr. JamnddAs Prem- 

Jain. 

Medical Praotitioner. 

Do., 12 th Do. 





chand L. M. & 8.... 

* 

• 


1002 

» 

1> 

» 

Mr. Bbagu F. KurbAri 

57 

Merchant. 

35 

1003 

» 

» 

9 

Dr. P. J. SwAmi 

Hindu. 

Medical Fraotitionor. 

55 

1004 

» 

57 

57 

Mr. VinAyak DAdaji ... 

- 

< 

57 

Managing Cleric to a 

Do., 23rd Do. ‘ 




- 



firm of .Solicitors. 

4 

1005 


57 

57 

» NArnyan Vishnu 

BrAhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

V 



Gokhole B.A. 1 L, s. 




1006 


77 

» 

- 

Dr. K. N. BaMdnrji ... 

ParsL* 

Medical Practitioner. 

Do., lllb Do. 

1 



! * • 

yf 



Do, 12th Do. 

1007 

» 

» 

7> 

Mr. DnlpatrAm P. Kha 

Hindu. 

Govt. Pensioner. 

' - 



' 

khar i . ... 




1008 

3? 

>7 

» 

v BAmkrishna NArA- 
yan Thosor 

BrAhman. 

Pleader. 

Do., also by a publio 
meeting held at Ko- 
lyan on 15th Decern* 








ber 1895. 

1009 

n 

11 

13 

w DhAkji KAshinatbji 
Bane 

Parbhu. 

Govt. Pension" 1 . 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on. 







28rd December 1895, 

1010 

• V 

77 

17 

IChausAheb PAlanji 

PArsi. 

Gentleman. 

Do,’, 11th Do. 



• ■ 

RAtanji 




1011 



. 57 

Mr. DviirkAdds Dhn- 

BhAtiA. 

Mill-owner, 

Do. 12 th Do. 


■ . 


rams! 




1012 

57 

•’ 17 i 

»♦ 

n Vosauji BhagvAn- 

ri 

Merchant. 

51 




tIAs 




1013 

m 

” 

t 

» 

>7 

„ KisanlAl Ratanl&l 

Kshatii. 

Solicitor. 

Do., 11th Do. 


' - • 

/ Daftori 




1014 

1 

1 » 

1 

< . 

. n 

77 

r 

•The lIonlTe Mr. DAji 

BrAhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

” . 



1 AbAji Khare 




101; 

1 

9 

» 

|vr. DAmodAr Lakhmi- 

j das * 

j 

BhAtiA. 

Mill-owner. 

i 

j Do., 12th Do. 








o 

-o 

a 

£ 

Presidency 

or 

Government. 

DO 

n 

£ ® 

6° 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and' 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

1016 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Six. Amritldl R. Bakshi. 

Hindu. 

Pleader. 

By the -Bombay Presi 
.dency Association ot 
- 11th. December 1895 

1017 

13 

73 

» 

» Sh&pmgi Bhik&ji 
Patel 

PArsi. 

Merchant. . 

. 

* 73 

1018 

73 

33 

» 

j> Jaixdm BhanrAv 

Zodagniv 

Hindu. 

Landlord. \ 

Do., 12th Do. 

0 

1019 

33 

37 

3) 

n Danlat SakMrAm 
Deshmukh 

>3 

* 

, . . 77 

n , . 

1020 

77 

17 

• 

73 

n Anandrdv Putldji 
Sdrdesbmnkh 

13 

» 

' 

Do. 11th Do. 

1021 

17 

17 

s 

» 

n Lakshnjan Atmd- 
rdm Trilokekar 

77 

- Teacher. 

Do., 23rd Do. 



- 

* 

s B, A* -• - 



. * * 

1022 

1) 

37 

77 

n Vindyak Viahnn 
Bdnade b. a. nn. b. 

Br&hman. 

High Court Pleader. 

Do., 1-lth Do.- 

1023 

» 

V 

* 

* 

n Rustam Barjorji 
Paymaster,. B. a. 

LLe B, ••• 

Pdrsi. 

» 

Do.. 12fchDo. 

1024 

3? 

73 

» 

Dr. Govind Bdldji Kher. 

' - V 

n M. G. ‘ Deshmukh 

Brdhman 

Medical Practitioner. 

73 

1025 

33 

77 

» 

•V 

33 

Do., 12th Dec. 1895.- 





B. A. Sr* D. - « ■ » 




1026 

37 

- >1 

n 

Mr. Gopdl Rdmkrishna 
Teridle b. a. 

73 

Merchant. 

Do., 10th Do. 

1027 

» 

77 

77 

» Gangddhar SadA- 
shiv U okbale 

77 

Engineer. 

Do., 6th. • 

1028 

» ! 

77 

V 

» Balvantrdv Vithal 
Harolikar 

77 - . 

• 

* 

Pleader. 

' 

• 

- - 

Do., 12th Do. ' also by 
. a public meeting 
held at Belgaon, on 
llth December 1895, 
and by a public meet- 
ing held at Chikodi, 

: Belgaon District, on 
6th December 1895. 

1029 

33 

■ 

37 

77 

» Shrinivds Aiengar 
S. Setlur b. a. ll. 
B. 

77 

t 

High Court Advocate. 

. 

By the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association on 
10th December 1895. 


33 

37 

17 

» L. B. Joglekar * ... 

37 

Pleader. , 

- Do., 12th Do. 


1 

37 

73 

♦ 

» Ddmodar Ratanso... 

Kshtriya. 

Merchant. 

37 


i . „ 

73 

71 

» W, A. Chambers 

Oe £• * * ... 

Christian. 

Engineer. 

Do., llth Do. 

1033 

m 

.37 

73 

» 

» N. M. Samarth 
B» A* LL, B. ... 

Hindu. 

m 

f 

Pleader. 

DO., 12th Dec. 1895;alsO 
by a public meeting 
held at Surat on 7th 
December 1895. 










►* 

« § 

a 

i 

i 

Names in fall of Dele- 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 



© 

<u . S 

s ® 

Electoral 

gates, with Honorary 

Occupation and 

How and when 

a 

D 

5zs 

1 1 
* o 

00 

So 

o 

Division*. 

• i 

Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Address. 

1 

elected. 

1034 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 

NawAbzAdA Nasn-^Mahomedao 

Barristor-at-Law. 

By the Bombay Prosi- 


rullAkhAn 



dency Association on 



, , 

- 




23rd Decembor 1 590. 

1035 

» 

77 

» 

Mr, Dungarse GAngji... 

LodnA. 

Merchant. 

Do., 23rd Do. 

1036 

5? 

73 

c 

37 

:> Mahomed HAjibhAi. 

KhojA 

)) 

Do., 11th Do. 

1037 

» 

» 

.. • » 

u MoladunA Somji ... 

37 

>7 

13 

1038 

* 

7) 

77 

93 

» FazalbhAi 'Jam A- 

97 


17 




. 

bhili Ldlji 


• 


1080 

» 

3? . 

73 

» J. E. Modi B. A. ... 

PArsi. 

Bar rister-at-Law. 

Do., 10th Do, 

* 

1040 

* » 

93 

73 

» Rastam K.R. KAmA 

37 

Solicitor. 

• »’ . 



- 


.B. A IX. B. 




1041 

77 

77 ^ 

»' 

n Jaya KarAdiLingu 

Telagn. 

Contractor. 

Do., 12th Bo. 

1042 

77 

17 

» 

» Parushottnm P. 

BrAhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

11 


- 



Khara ... 

. 


-<1043 

77 

. 3) 

» 

» Vishnu Krishna % 

37 

39 

Do., 10th Do. 

/"• 


♦ 

- 

Chdtavdekar b. a. 
IX. B. — ■ 



* 

ibu 

7) 

77 

» . 

Dr. BhAlchandra • Kri-, 

77 

Medical Praotitioner. 

J? 

t - 


1* 


shna Bkatavdoka# 




f ’■ 

i 


1 ■ 


L. SI & s. 



^ — 

•110 i 5 

)/ 

' 17 

» 

Mr. MAnekshA H. 

PArsi. 

IforcW ^ 

13 

1 

H 




Nicholson 






77 - 

» 

fl 

» 3XG P4dhnj»^*^- 

'Brahman. 

Principal, G. T. High 
School,- 

37 

! 

7 - 

V 1047 

=>■ — — 

77 

• 7? 

Dr. SadAsliiv Vdman 
KAne x m & a ... 

fl 

^^ ica ]jBiv*lilOZR>rj- 

- - »* — . 

m 

1018 

» 

» 

. ». 

j . ^ 

» HirAcliand 

""~~Jahi. 

Merchant. 

Do., 12th Do , also by a 
j pablio meeting held 




cbancR — 

* 


at SholApar on 17th 



1 - ■ 





November 1895. 

1019 



r '“ 

» NarsingrAv SAyabu. 

Telagu. 

Contractor. 

By the Bombay Prc.-i- 
dency Association, on 




' - - 



10th December 1895. 


- ** • ‘ 



„ MAnAji RAjoji 

V - 1 

Professor RAjArAm R 
BhAgavat 

| 

* 

Do , 23rd Do. 

1050 

.. ior>i 

77 

■' 

» . 

« u 

w 1 

73 

7) 

Brabman, 

Professor of Sanskrit 

St. Xavier’s Institu- 
tion. 

Do., 12 th Do. 

1052 

73 

If 

» 

Mr. W- G. DAndekar .. . 

97 

Landlord. 

Do., 11th Do. 

1052 

t » 

, 13 

• a 

„ Shankar Vinuyal 
VAble 

i j* 

Pleader. 

Do., 12th Do. 





*4 

* © • 

>» "S 

a ® 

a> t. S 

a . 

. 4) ffi 
&•§ 

t % 

. Electoral 

Names in fall of Dele- 
gates. with Honorary 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

# 

Occupation and 

♦ « 

How and .when 

S 

3 

2°g 

2 > 
p* o 

oD g 
fl J3 
o o • 
O 

Division. 

Titles, Scholastic „ 
Degrees, etc; 

Address.- ' 

elected. 

i 

1054 

1 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Mr. Narayan P. Indul- 

Hindu. 

Landholder. 

By the Bombay Presi- 





kar — 



dency Association on 
11th December 1895. 

I05s| 

*> 

77 

57 \ 

» Megbji Vallabha- 

77 • 

Merchant. 

Doj 1( th Do- 





dds Uujarftti, 


■ 

. 

1056 

it 

57 

* 77 

>j . V. M..Valvekar ... 

Brahman. 

Proprietor of a print- 

77 







ing press.. 


1057 


57 

77 

3 ) Karimbhui Nense.: . 

Mahomedan 

Merchant. 

m 

77 

105$ 

» 

-77 

17 

33 LakbmidAB Khimji 

Bhdtia. 

• 

Mill-owner. * 

Do , 12th Do. 

1059 

» 

17 

77 

33 Khimji Bulnni ... 

77 

Merchant. 

Do., 11th Do. 

1060 

» 

77 

77 

33 Khimji Punish pt- 

77- 

11 . 

By Bhatia Mitra k Man- 


- 

• 

• 

■ tarn Kuranji * ... 


. * • 

dal on 21st Dec. 1895. 

1061 


>7 

77 ' 

33 VallabhdAs Ran- 

71. 


57 * , 

« 1 



* 

cthoddfis 

' 

‘ 3 * 


1002 ! 

ti 

77 

•17 

33 Chhot&l&l Anandji. 

’ » ' 

Assistant, LakBmidfis 

» 



- 


■ - 


Khimji's Sons & 






* 


Oo. 




• 



• 


S” 

1063' 


17 

77 

3j Kalyiinji VAlji ... 


Cotton Broker. j 

. Do., 23rd Do. 

1064- 

77 

17 

77 

?3 Amarchand P. Par- 

Jain.' 

Merchant and Poet. 

Do., Jain Association 

■ — __J 




mfir 

» 

* . . 

on 11th Dec. 1895. • 

1065 

77 

■ — — , 

77 

I? Tokarse Nense ■... 

71 

Merchant. 

’ . | 

By the Cutchi Dnssa- 




~~ 

. i 



OswAl Caste on 23 rd 


„ 


* 

1 



December 1895. 

10GG 

It 

77 j 

• . 77 . 

‘ ,33 Khimji ffiiji 
Kaydni 


/- r 

Student. - - 

-77 

-• 



■: ' 





~ ^ *" 


rjj 

77 

77 • 

A. 

17 

77 


‘ 1068 

‘ » 

77 

n 

33 Kaftandos ShamjrS 

^^man. 

Cotton Brjjker.. 

By a meeting of the* 








leading members of 








tbe - - Pushkaraia 

Brahman Caste on 


- 




t. 


_ 25th December 1895.. 

1069 

» 

* 

17 

77 

33 Ganpatruv BhivAji 

NAilr 

Kumbhir. 

Trader. 

public fmeeting 



. 





held- ..at. Bycalla. on 


‘ 



• 



8th December 1895. 

1070 

77 

57 

* 57 

„ Pifigji LadhArum 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

By the Mandvi btand- 





• liftl 4 § m m m 


i 

ing Congress Com- 








mittee on 25th Dc- 







; 

j comber 1895. ' 

1071 

’ 

7» 

77 

» R. W. BAldji ..: 

77 

.Gentleman. : 

V 

By the Bombay Presi*- 


1 

1 


. 

<1 


* * 1 

dency Association on 


j 




• 

i 

1st December 1S95. 

1072 

,t 

! 77 

77 

Colaba, 

33 Datt/itreya NAniyan 
Vaidya b. a. ll. b. 

Parbhul 

. 

Merchant, 

By a public . meeting 
held at Alibag on 





• 3 


j 

* 10th November 1895. 


Number, j 

O 1 

! s 

i s §- 

& .2 

M O 

|f| 

H 

Electoral 

Division, 

Names in full Of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address, 

How and when 
elocted. 

3073 

Bombay. 

i 

Bombay. 

1 

' ' 

Oolaba. 

Mr. Shankar . Dinkar 
Yaidya 

Brahman. 

Pleader. 

By a public Meeting 
held at Alibag on 
10th November 1805. 

1074 

77 

i 

it ' 

77 

» Gajdnan Mahddev 
Kamat 

17 

Merchant 

1) 

1075 

17 

» 

•» 

17. 

» Keshav Daydrdm 
Bhat 

• 

17 

17 

77 

3076 

- 

n 

49 

» 

>i Hdji Ddud SAheb 
Ismal Rdje Maho- 
med - ... 

Mahomedan 

! 

Contractor 

Do.at Halkundi Budruk, 
Oolaba District, oo 
6th December 1805. 

1077 


u 

19 

» K rishndji Mahddev 
Yaidya 

Brdhman. 

Merchant 

Do. at Dahivali, Golaba 
District, on 15th 
Deoember 1805. 

J 078 


» 

79 

» GaneshHariSugve- 
kar 

» 

>7 

n 

1070 

» 


19 

n Bbdskar Yddavrdv 
Bbide 

» 

17 

77 

1080 


» 

1) 

| 

n Vishnu Pnrshuxdm 
Vaidya 

71 

71 

17 

1081 

. • » 

99 

77 

» Hari Parshurdm 
Bhat 

m 

n 

77 

71 

1082 

» 

91 

19 

,, Bajuji Vithal Vir- 
kar 

17 

Pleader. 

Do. at Mahad, Oolaba 
Distriat, on 8th De- 
cember 1806. 

1083 

n 

! 7 

» ‘ 

97 

i) Mahddev Govind 
Bhuskute 

77 

1 

Money-lender. 

Do, at Bhivandi, Oolaba 
District, on 20tU 
October 1805. 

1084 

». 

17 

17 

« Krishndji Laksb- 
maa Ambekar ... 

17 

Indmddr. 

77 

1085 

19 

». * 

, » 

» Bdlkrishna BaUdl 
Joshi 

If 

Pleader. 

17 

M 

19 

19 

. »? 

n Rdmkrishnn 

Bhikdji Oka 

If 

Khot. 

By a pnblio meeting 
held at Mahad, Oola- 
ba District, on 8th 
December 1805. 

1087 

. » 

» * 

» 

u Bdlkrishna Bdpuji 
Oka 

17 

>7 

77 


19 

a 

If 

n Dattdtreya Pdndu- 
rang Nimak 

Parbho. 

Landlord. 

Do, at Pen, Oolaba 
District on 18th Do- 
comber 1895. 

fffi 

» 

19 

' ■ 

77 

„ Mdrtand Shivrdm 
Dhdrkar 

If 

Indmddr. 

» 

1000 

17 

a 

• 

« 

* 

» Vdman Bdpuji Dev 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

77 










£ 

a 

£ 

Presidency 

or 

Government. 

00 

& 2 
So 
o 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in foil of Dele* 
gates; with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and ■■ 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

1091 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Colaba. 

Mr. DAmodar ShitArAm 
VadhAvkar 

Parbhu. 

Landholder. 

By a public meeting 
held at Alibag, on 
10 th November 1895. 

1092 

» 

» 

33 

» Lakshman SadAshiv 
None 

BrAhman. 

Pleader. 

33 

1098 

33 

^ 33 

77 

» AntAji BbikAji Pat- 
vardhan 

». • 

Merchant. 

Do., at Panvel, Colaba 
District, on. 15th De- 
cember 1895. 

1094 

33 

77 

77 

» Shankar VithobA- 
shet Gulvo 

Ling&yat. 

. Money-lender. 

33 

1095 

33 

79 

77 

n Vishnu Moreshvar 
Goilkar 

BrAhman. 

Landholder. 

■ i 

37 

1096 

» 

13 

» 

« RAmchandra 
Ganesh Ozo 

» 

• .13 ■ ■ . * 

* » 

» 

1097 

77 

77 

n 

» MahAdev Malh&r 
Joshi 

» 

33 

Do., -at Goregaon, Co- 
laba District,, on 8 th 
December 1895. 

1098 

» 

V 

V 

» RAmchandra LilA- 
shet Gujar' ... 

Hindu-. 

Merchant. 


1099 

77 

77 


v Vishnu Bari 

Vartak 

BrAhman. 

- Landlord. 

» . 

Do., at - Tala, Colaba 
Distriot, on 13th De- 
cember 1895. 

1100 

» 

» 

» 

• 

n Gane3h Govind 
Gujar 

» >■ 

Landholder. 

By a public meeting 
held at Alibag on 
10th November 1895. 

1101 

>3 

79 

Thana, 

n KAsbindth Vlshna 
Fadke 

1 » 

Editor, Arunodaya 
Newspaper. 

By a public meeting 
held at Thana on 

— 

— 

i - • _ 





19th October 1895. 

1102 

73 

77 

» 

» Govind VishvanAth 
Apte ... 

» 

. K?. . • , 

■: Pleader. 

"C * 

33 

1103 

V 

77 

33 

» N&r&yan Govind 
ChAfekar b. a. 
X»L. B. •»* 

77 ' 

• ' >> ; . 

f-- 

■ 33 

v ; . - 

1104 

77 

77 

» 

» JanArdan DAmodar 
Dikshit ... 

Parbhu. 

77 r ■ 

» 

1105 

33 

77. 

n 

» MotilAl Hargovind- 
dds 

- BaniA. 

Merchant.' 

‘ ' ■*" ' f 

\ . * \ 

HOC 

77 

n 

n 

n Mangold As DevidAe 

' » 


1. 

1107 

» 

77 

79 

n SakhArAm Keahav 
BhAgavat B , A. 
LL. B. 

BrAhman. 

Header. 

i ‘ 1 ' . 

33 - 

1108 

77 

» 

77 

<* 

» DvArkAaAth AppAjl 
Medhekar ... 

f 

Parbhu, 

InAmdAr. 

Do., at Ejalyan, Thana 
Distriot, on loth De- 
cember 1895. 









• • s* 1 

I S is 

| l s l 

* * $ 


11 Oil) Bombay. 


1110 „ 

1111 » 

1112 „ 



1114 . » / 


Names in fall of Dele- 
gates, with. Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 


(Bombay. Than a. Mr. Parshurdm Ganesh Parbhn. 

Bendxe 


» Rdmchandra » 

' Keshav Gnpte ... 

» Vishnu Vishvandth Brdhman. 
Oka 

n Balvantrdv Sakhd- Mdrdtha. 
rdm Deshmukb 
Shiroskar 

Shitdrdm Sakbdrdm Brdhman. 
DAtdr 


» Prdbhdkar Kdshi- » 
nath Oka 


» Keshav Dinkar 
VidbvanEa 

» Krishndji " Vishnu » 
Fadke . 


v Vdsndov Rdm- 
chandra Ghdnvat- 
kar 

n Ddmodar Kdshi- 
ndth Vartok ... 



Banker. 


1119 » 

* I 

( 

1120 ss 

1121 » 

1122 » - 

1123 » 

1124 v 

1125 i> 

1126 » 



3y a public meeting 
held at Kdlydn, 
Thana District, on 
15th December 1695, 
»> 


Landlord. 


Honey-lender, 

Landlord. 

- Merchant. 
Pleader. 

Merchant. 

Pleader. 

Landholder. 


By the Jolly Hall Club 
at Kalyan, Thana 
District, on 21st De- 
cember 1805. 

By a publio meeting 
held at Ealyan, 
Thana District, on 
15th December 1895, 


Do., at Bhivaudi, Thana 
District, on 0th Octo- 
ber 1895. 


Do , at Bussein, Thana 
District, on 8th De- 
cember 1805. 


» Lakshman Ndrdyan » Landholder. 

Sddhle 

3 > Raghundth Morobd Ksbatriya. ” 

R/Ukar 

» NUkanth Bdpuji Brdhman. Fellow, Wilson College, 
Bdnade b. a. ... Bombay. 

si Moreshvar Vishnu Brdhman. Landholder. 

Tendulkar 


M An ant Jaganndth 33 
Gdlvankar 

» Bfimdds Bdpabhdi Bsnid 

Shdh 


» Bdlkrishna Raghn- Parbhn. 
ndth Shringdrpnre. 

ss Bhdskar Dhondo Brdhman. 
Ddndekar ... . 


Merchant. 


. at Mahim, Thana. 
District, on 3rd No- 
vember 1895, 


Landholder. 









Number. 

Prosidonoy 1 

*5 

§ 

gg 

i 

a 

« 

m * 

2.S 

<^o 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

i 

How and when 
elected. 

1127 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Tbaaa.. 

Hr. Krishndji KiisM- 
nAth DAndekar ... 

Brfihman. 

Merchant. 

3y a public meeting held 
at Mahim, Than a 
District, on 3rd No- 
vember 1895. 

1128 


» 

» 

» 

» Bdmchandra Dhond- 
dev Dalvi 

Hindu. 

Landlord. 

97 

1129 



39 

» 

)j Hari SMtArAm 
ParAnjpe 

Bnihman. 

» 

» . ' 

• 

3y a public meeting- 
held at Umbargaon. 
Thana District, on 
12th November 1895. 

1130 


» 

» 

» 

» Keshav Trimbak 
KArulkar 

n 

\ ^ 

» 

99 

1131 


» 

53 

91 

i) VinAyak ShivrAm 
Pimputkar 

79 

Private Servant, 

» 

1132 


» 

J) 

» 

n Dimodar Krishna 
PAnse - - ... 

79 

Banker. 

» 

1133 


T> 

n 

Ratnagiri. 

» Siddheshvar Bhas- 
kar Fadke 

99 

Landlord. - 

By a public meeting 
held at Ratnagiri on 
24th November 1895... 

1134 


93 

77 

93 

n Harbor Bbagvan 
liimaye 

» 

V 

Pleader. 

•" !. » ■ 1 

- .*• i . 

V ■ y 

, - 5 

1135 


9) 

79 

33 

n Vasudev Krishna 
ParAnjpe 

33 

Landlord. 

1130 


77 

79 

97 

u Yadun&th SakhA- 
rdm Dali . 

BaniA. 

» r . 

’ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ :• 1 

99 " \ 

' • ' ^ 

1137 


33 

» 

73 

» Sbrikrishna Nil- 
kanth Joshi 

BrAhman. 

Soap Manufacturer. 

» ‘ 

,1138 


37 1 

33 

17 

» Puroshottam SadA- 
shiv Joga 

37 

'Landlord. 

• » ; 

1139 


97 

73 

■ n 

» Hari Krishna Gore 

» 

Pleader. 

37 

1140 


31 

97 

» 

n Madhnsndao Vasa- 
dev Athle B. A. ... 

» 

Merchant. 

- ‘ 77 

* 

1141 


33 

i 

r 73 

» 

» NArAyan BallAl 
KAne - ... 

» 

Landlord. 

M * 

99 

114: 


» 

n 

» 

i) Visdji RaghunAtb 
Karandikar 

79 

Khot. 

Do., at Ohiplon, Rafcna- 
- giri District,' on 18th 
October 1895. 

114; 

3 


n 

» 

» Hari Keshav Oka 

» 

»* - 

» 

114 

4 

» 

» 

» 

i) BhikAji Anant 
Gokhale 

99 

Agriculturist. 

99 

114 

5 

97 


» 

» Ganesh Dinkar 
* BApat 

1 : 

J9 

Pleader. 

Do., Ratnagiri on 24th 
November 1895. 
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1146 

Bombay. 

t 

Bombay. 

Ratnogiri. 

Mr. Ddmodar Sakhdrdm 
Gnjar 

Banid. 

Trader. 

By a public meeting 
held at Dapoli, Rutna- 
giri District, on 1st 
Deoombor 1805. 

1147 

39 

” 

» 

a Antdji Hari. Modak. 

Brdhman. 

• Vatanddr. 

97 

1148 

‘ 73 

1 * • 

. 

V 

19 

» Vishnu Hari Barve 

93 

In&mddr. 

\ 

19 

1149 

'■ 

» ■ 

a 

■r 

. 

0 * 

s 

» Gangddhar Laksh- 
manOka 

* » 

Merchant. 

33 * 

1150 

73 

tt 

77 

i) Hari Vindyak Gon- 
dhlekar 

. » 

■Khot, 

97 

1151 

! - 

33 

1 

a 

* 

» 

» Krishna}! Vlnayak 
Ddbke 

» 

Pleader.* 

9 * 

11 

• 

1152 

‘ 93 

' ' » 

99 ’ 

* 

„ Maheshvar L’aksh- 
man Gondhlekar... 

93 

Banker. 

. 17'* 

1153 

W 

a 


» Ndrdyau 4 ’ Gopdl 
Talodekar" 

» 

• Money-lender. 

j 

I 

Ho., at Devgad, Ratna- 
glri District, on 6th 
DecemberT805. 

'v. 

1154 

' / . 

if 55 

t 

n 

» 

33 

' ,, ‘ Gangddhar Bhik&ji 
Bdpat ... 

99 

1 

Pleader. 

>3 

• i: 

u 

91 

a 

m Rdmchandra Bhds- 
kar Lele 

• 3T 

n 

n 

1156 

77 

97 

9) 

m Vislmu Rdmchandra 
Pitre 

» 

93 

| 

Do., at Rajapnr, Ratna- 
giri District, on 6th. 
October 18>06. 

1157 

» 

» 

39 

„ Sbrikriahna Vitbal 
Bhagavat • 

V 

Merchant. 

D 

) 1 1 58 

\ 

I 

n m 

99 

93 

» Shitdrdm Ndrdyan 
Karondikar .7. 

» 

Pleader. 

99 

1 

X150 

i 

Ji 

a 

n 

,, Lakshman Anant 
Parddkar 

n 

Merchant. 

Do., at Khed, Rotna-. 
giri District, on 18th' 
December 1805. 

1160 

w 

i 

79 

99 

,, Anant . Shitdrdm 
Desdi B. A. 

» 

« - 

Landlord. 

» 

Do., at Malvan, Batna- 
giri District, on 4th 
November 1805. 

i 1161 

| 

n 

n 

19 

» Ganesh Kalbi 

Gadekar 

V 

77 

Do.,atVengnrla,Batna- 
giri District, on 15th 
December 1805. / 

1102 


n 

n* 

* 

« Shankar Bdlkrishna 
Torne 

n 

Merchant 

* 79 

11Q3 

| 

* • 1J 

77 

a 

„ Vishnu Kashlrdm 
Bhdngale 

77 

Landlord. 

13 

1164 

: 73 

99 

99 

„ Shitdrdm Bdm- 

chaud ra Asgaon- 
kar , 

93 

Merchant. 

' 9? 
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1165 

Bombay. 

Ichal- 

karanji. 

Icbal- . 
karanji. 

Sir. Bimchandra Bab- 
el ev Apte 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

* ' • 

By a public .meeting 
held at Ichalkar&nji 
. on 16th Deo. 1895. 

1166 

» 

» 

• 

39 

» Bdlkrishna Gopil 
Hunjle ‘ ... 

a 

Banker. 

• .. 

*5 

Do., at Gargoti, on 
23id Dec. 1896. 

1167 

» 

* » 

99 

a Mabidev Bdm- 
chandra Rinade... 

w 

. Landlord.' , 

Do., Ichalkaranji, on 
16th Do. 

1168 

» 

' » 

» 

» Bdldji Ganesh 

Lokhande 

w 

Pleader.. 

• % 93 

1 - 

1169 

n 

13 

33 

» D. G. Gholkar 
Sadaramin ... 

a 

Sub-judge. 

» 

Do., at Gargoti, on 
23rd Dec. 1895. 

B 

» 

93 

19 

75 Purnshottam G. 
Patvardhan 

. . 

»• 

Pleader. , 

\ » 

1171 


n 

93 

a Mabidev V&man 
Toro 

. » 

■ 

•Merchant.., _ 

Do., at Baibag, on 7th 
. December 1895. 

1172 

» 

, u 

99 

» Snbriv Vyankatriv 
Inimdir 

- » * 

Indmddfr^ 

\ ■ .93 ' v 

1173 

» 

93 

99 

' 

a Vishnu Vyankatesh 
Kile 

V 

. Pleader. ‘ 

.w 

Do.,' at' Shirol, - ° n 14th" 
..November 1895.. 

1174 

n 

19 

33 

» Bilkrishna Yadu- 
pati Knlkarni ... 

a 

• - ; 

» ; •; 

"Ri 

1175 

31 

a 

99 

' n Bimchandra Nil- 
kanth Knlkarni ... 

a 



1176 

• 

93 

» 

n Baigh&vendra 
Appiji Knlkami 

a i 

\ a 

a 

1177 

» 

a 

39 

» Bimchandra Kishi- 
nith Patvardhan... 

a 

r . ( 

■ . _• n ^ 

• 

. a 

1178 

» 

n 

99 

n Vithal Sakhirim 
Kumbhojkar 

a 

.*[ »- - - •» ’ 

. * 

a 

1179 

ft 

» 

39 

» Krishniji Vin&yak 
Patvardhan 

a 

. , \ 33 

99 

V ' 

1180 

n 

13 

99 

57 Ganesh Vishrim 
Yaigankar 

99 


. J . ■ J • * * 

Do., at' Kolhapur ,* on 
. 13 th December 1895. 

1181 

n 

93 

19 

» Datto Sakhirim 
Sontakke 

■» 

* • 

33 

i r. , 

. ' > ; » 

/* ■ 

1182 

v 1 

>5 

37 

a Niriyan Datti- 

treya Nindgaon- 
kar 

a 

Teacher. 

39 

1183 

39 

13 

33 

» Bimchandra More- 
shvar Bipat 

a 

Govt. Pensioner. 

99 

1184 

79 

>3 

. 33 

Knmdri Krishndbii 
Kelavkar 

« 

Hindu. 

• Student, Fergusson 
College. 

♦ 4 » 
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1185 

Bombay. 

Ichal- 

Ichal- 

Mr. Bdbdji* Kdshindtb 

Brdhman. 

Pleader, 

By a public meeting 


karanji. 

karanji. 

Patvardhan 



held nt Kolhapur cn 






13th December 1895. 

1186 

37 

77 

n . 

» GorunathAtmdrAm 

73 

Banker. 

97 


- 


.. 

Paohlag 



* 

1187 

- 77 

*' 

» 

» Rdmrdv Krishna 

73 

Sarddr, Kolhapur State. 

17 

■ 

* 

j 


Rdjddnyd 


. •» 

• 

1188 

33 

» 

73 

» Vdman Bdji Kul- 

77 

Medical Practitioner. 

13 





kflt~uL *j - 




1189 

33 

73 

» 

n Adirdj Devendra 

Jain. 

Jain Priest. 

« 





Upddhye 

- \ 



1190 

77 

O 

» 

» Kdji Kutubuddin 

Mahomed on 

Kdji. 

17 

« 

- 


. 

Sdheb 


. 


1191 

33 

» 

0 

» Ndrdyanrdv Bdbdji- 

Mardthd. 

Pleader. 

» 





rdy Sdvanfc 




1192 

71 

73 

J f 

» Vdsudev Rdm- 

Brdhman. 

Private Servant. 

37 



t 

t 


krishna Alekar ... 




1193 

77 

» 

•n 

» Kdshindth Gangd- 

73 

Medical Practitioner. 

» 

i 




dhar Gfidgil 




1194 

73 

» 

»> 

» . Vishnu Krishna 

17 

Pleader. 

13 




Rdshingkar B. a. 
U, B, 

a 




jl95 

. 73 

. » 

73 

» Rdmchandra Ndrd- 

»• 

73 

73 





yan Gokhale 




1196 

73 

» 

V 

n Ganesh Balvant 

n 

73 

w 



‘ 


Joshl B. A* XX, Bi»* 




1197 

» * . 

» 

73 

u Gopdl Appdji Knl- 
karoi 

V 

Merchant. 

Do. at Nandra, Sangli 
State, on 5tb Novetu- 

• 







her 1895. 

1198 

73 

» 

73 

s Vindyak Govind 
Karmarkar 

73 

73 

Do. at Sangli, on 6tii 
October 1895. 

1199 

77 * 

» 

n 

» Anant Rdmchandra 

Hindu. 

Pleader. 

37 




Pdtkar 





» 

U 

V 

jj Mahddev Vdman 

Brdhman. 

13 

73 

- 




Gadre 





» 

33 

T> 

» Krishndji Prabhd- 

33 

Student. 

» 





kar Khiidilkar*B.A. 





» 

71 

n 

n Kondo Vithal 

73 

Hanker. 

75 




• 

■Godbola 


* 


L203 

73 

»• 

n 

» Shrinivas Rdm- 

n 

Pleader. 

'# 





ohasdra Kotvdl ... 





73 

77 

n 

» Krishndji ' Bdldji 

37 

Hanker, 

Do. at Rabkavl, Sangli 





Anikhindi B. A. ... 



Slate, on 14th No- 




• 


- 

- 

vember 1895. 
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1205 

Bombay. 

Ichal- 

k&ranji. 

Ichal- 

-karanji. 

Mr. Gangddhar Bdl- 
krisbna Desbpdndc 
A* 

Brdhman. 

. Landholder. 

; T 

By a public meeting 
hold * at Rabkavi, 
Sangli State, on 14th. 
November 1895. 

1206 

W 

» 

77 

n Yyankatesh Bdldji 
Anikhindi 

n 

Banker. 

• • •. * «*> 

31 

1207 

» 

57 

9 

77 

n Fandurang Ram- 
obandra Borgi ... 

» 

Merchant. 

•13 

. . « ! 

f 

1208 


5? 

» 

r> JFamm&ppd Saty- 
dppd OMkodi 

Iangdyai. 

J 

w ■- 

k . ' ' 

» 

1209 

» 

» i 

77 

77 Kotrdppd Kaddppd 
Battikal 

77 

. >7 "5 


1210 

b 

77 

JJ* 

m -Shivarudrayyd Ma- 
hentayyd Udbarni- 
• math ; 

» ■ • 

- •• » ; 

‘ >7 

1211 

57 

77 

7) 

a Malleshdppd Ann- 
dppd Um&di. 

- 77 . 

• 1 J) 

. ' » ■ • 

** i * - 

1212 

yy 

77 

77 

« Ramchandra Pdnda- 
rang Apte 

Brdhman. 

Money-lender. - 

’* * . > ■ * 

Do., at Digraj, Sangli 
State, on 18th De- 
cember 1895. 

1213 

« 

♦ 77 


« 

n Vishnu Vdman 
Apte 1 

» 

. ‘ I “ » 

. . kp *' 

7 ? . _y - • 

1214 

» 

• 

» 

77 

„ Dorvds' Buldji* 
Durvds " ; ... 

f - r 

1 

37 

Pleader. 

■ r ' £ : ■ 

Do , at Terdal; Sangli/ 
State, on 12th No- 
vember 1895. 

1215 

n 

V 

» 

i 

-» Govind 1 Krishna 
Konar&ddi' • ... 

RaddL . 

. » 

; .u . 

Do. at Knrnndwad, on. 
11th November 1895. 

1216 

» 

77 

77 

< • 

» Krishndji Balldl 
Godbole ;■ 

Brdhman. 

Manager; Bhau Ndnd 
- • - . ’ Press. 1 : 

, 7 ? 

1217 

15 

» 

» 

» Lokshmon Dhond- 
• * dev Oka . ... 

V 

jy 

Money-lender. 

V." ** f . . 

r- . ; * ^ 

. ^ . 1 

1218 

>7 

77 

j 

73 

77 Bb&skar Krishna 

V&tav^ - ... 

« 

77" 

' ■ * m . i ■. . 

Priest. 

•V * , 

• '• ; ' # 
i * 

1219 

v 

77 

V 

77 . Ann&ji Bdbdji 
■ Latthej 

Jains 

> 

Trader. 

f - ■ t ' 

. - • . n 

' .« • . * ■ i- ■ t 

. 't • ' - - ■ 

1£20 

37 

n 

73 

77 , Anant Yindyak 
— Patrardhan 

f 

Brdhman. 

* ' . t • 

Indmddr. ' 

<■ ■ *- 

^ * 

- * - A 1 

Do., at Jamkhindi, on- 
9 th December 1895. 

» 

1221 

tf 

r> 

>3 

•77- Mahdmdrdppd 
Yirdppd Haliydl... 

• 

Lingdyat. 

J i 

Merchant 

, ■ -i 

: ‘ \. 

By a public meeting 
held . ’at Banhatti,. 
Jamkhindi .State, on. 
8th December 1895. 

122; 

l ■ 5* 

97 

71 

■ 

77 Bbimrdv Vinuyak- 
rdv Apte 

Brdhman. 

i 

0 

. - V ' 

Do., at Kulhali, Jam- 
khindi State, on 14th 
December 1895. 

t 
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1223 

Bombay. 

Iohal- 

karanji. 

Ichal- 

karanji. 

Mr. Ganesh Jan&rdan 
Kadavlikar 

Br&hman, 

r " \ 

Pleader. 

By a publio meeting 
held at Miraj, on 8th 
Deoember 1805. 

1224 

* • ■ » 


» 

n Govind Ndrdyan 
, Bedekar ‘ 

» 

Landlord 

II 

' 

1225 



» 

» Nilkanth Ganesh 
: Patvardhan 

79 

Merchant: 

» 

1226 

9T 

» 

n 

» Pdndnrang Rdm- 
. chandrn Vaisham- 
pfiyan ... 

n 

Pleader. 

» 

1227 

» 

» 

M 

» Rdmohandra Afcmd 
^ rdm Nddkami ... 

» 

n 


1228 

» ’ 


It 

» Vishnu Saddshiv 
Gokhale 

n 

Merchant. 

Do., at Haripur, Miraj 
Junior State, on 5th 
• Ootober 1895. 

1 229 

21 

• . n 

97 

» Govind Balldl ; 
Deval ... 

79 

* Author. 

91 

1230 

1 » 

»v 

» 

» Balvant Vindyak 
Lele 

» 

Merchant. 

» 

1231 

| 

» 

» 

» 

» Bhdskar Raghu- 
ndth Ldga 

» 

Landlord. 

99 

1232 

\ 

:) 

f ^ . 


- - - JI 

■ n Balvant Saklidrdm 
Shirolkar 


Pleader. 

Do., at Mudhol, on 
23rd Ootober 1805. 

1233 

i f 

97 

» ■ 

>1 

» Bassdppd Shiddha- 
lingappd Mal&li ... 

Lingdyat. 

Trader. 

99 

fl234 

i 

i 

. » 


n 

» Balvant Raghundth 
Tilak 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

91 

1335 



i* 

< f . "' ft - : - 
1 .. , 

‘ 

n Vithal Vishnu Vd- 
lambe 

n 

» 

99 

1236 

r ” 

n 


' »■ Vdsndev Raghundth 
Fadnis 

» 

n 

Do., at Ramdarg, on 
0th Deoember 1805, 

1237 

1 • 

- 9 

' » , : , 


n Rdmchandra Kri- 
shna God bole ■ ... 

w 

■ 

Merchant. 

• • 

n 

1338 

» 

- - 19 

• a- V 

» 

» Ddmodar Ganesh 
Vdngikar 

II 

Pleader. 

Do., at Faltan, on 25th 
November 1805. 

1230 

r » 

r ' . 

1 

. v* •. 

» 

■ n Ddmodar Keshav 
Bhide 

‘ » 

Head Master High 
School. 

rt 

1240 

. * ' ! 


• o - 1 

Si 

-)j Bdlkrishna Bhri- 
dhar Kolhatkar ... 

n 

Teacher. ■ 

99 

1241 

19 

-» 

* ' " 

•' n • 

r ^ 

ft. Ohintdman Ddji 

V&gh 

» 

■ 

Pleader. 

99 

1242 

* 

* ■ . » 

n 

.» Vindyak Dhonddev 
_ Dable ■ y 

» 

V 

« 
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1243 

Bombay. 

Iohal- 

k&ranji. 

Iohal- 

k&ranjL 

Mr. HabAdev Ab&ji Ru- 
drabhate 

BrAhman. 

Pleader. 

By a public meeting 
held at Faltan, on 
25 th November 1895. 

1244 

» 

3) 

t 

» 

n Govind D&ddji Kul- 
kami * 

33 | 

Landholder 

By a public meeting held 
at Rui, Kagal State, 
on 3rd Deo, 1895, 

1243 

31 

» 

.33 

v Datto Mhakoji Kul- 
karni 

»' 

33 

Do., 23rd Do. 

1246 

» 

33 

' 37 

33 Bas&pp& D&n&pp& 
Gam ••• 

Lingdyat 

Merchant. , 

Do-,, at* Mudhol, on 
23rd October 1895. 

1247 

33 

Bind. 

Bind. 

n Jaffer Fadu 

a • 

Khojd. 

» i % 

By a Bind Congress 
Committee, at Kara- 
■ - chi, on 16th Decem- 
ber 1895. 

1248 

» 

» 

» 

n PesmnalT. S. 

* 

Hindu, 

Pleader. 

13 

1249 

37 

» 

33 

» Tahilr&tn Khem- 
eband b. a. ll. b. 

» 

33 

. ■ * » 

1250 

33 

33 

33 

33 H&rchaqcir&i Vishin- 

d&3 3* At LLt B. «m 

LohAnA. 

>7 

37 , 

1251 

33 

»* 

33 

» LHchaad Chuher- 
mal Panjdbi. m. a., 

33 

1 

Student. 

» ^ 

1252 

» 

» 

V ■ 

v Jashanmal Tourmal 

Hinda. 

■’ . ! 

Contractor. 

l 

'37 

1253 

33 

33 

» 

» Chaitbrdm Khem- 
chand •- - 

» . \ 

Olerk, Messrs. Graham 
and. Oo. 

» | 
/ 

1254 

33 

» 

33 

n Hari Lakshman 

LAghu B. a. 

i * 

Brdhman 

First Asst. Master, ; 
Birdnand Academy, ; 
Hyderabad, Bind. 

Do., Standing Congress 
. Committee at Hyde- 
rabad on 19th De- 
cember 1895. 

1255 

33 

a 

33 

33 

» Tahilram LilArAm 
SbivdAsani 

Brdbmo. 

' Pleader. 

37 

1256 

33 

« 

» 

» Tuljdrdm Danlat- 
rdm Partabani ... 

Khatri 

n&nakpanthi 

Surveyor. ■ 

37 

1257 

» 

a 

a 

33 

» Shivaldds Mnlch&nd. 

Lahdhd, 

Pleader. 

/ * . 

• • *. * 

Do , Standing OongresB 
< Committee, at Shi- 
kaxpur, on 15th De- 
cember, 1895, 

1258 

33 

Berar. 

BeraT. 

v Rangn&th Narsrnh 
Mudholkar B. a. 
M..B. 

Brdhman. j 

High Court Pleader. 

• 

By the Berar Sarvaja- 
- nik Sabha, at Amra- 
■ vati, on 1st Decem- 
ber 1895. 

1255 

1 33 

» 

33 

m Moro VishvanAth 
Josbi B. A, tJi. B. 

» 

» 

31 





5 

iL 

o 

f 

5* 1' 

S § 

| S I 
£ S 
w o 

m 
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1260 

Bombay. 

• 

Berar. 

i 

i» - 

* . 

Berar. 

« 

Sir. "Vyankatesh Rdm- 
chandra Mudhgl- 
kar ■ ... 

Brdbman. 

Editor, Yoidarbha 
Newspaper, 

By the Berar Sarvaja- 
nik Sabba, at Amrn- 
vati on 1st Decem- 
ber 1895 ; also by a 
public meeting held 
at Akola, on 8th Do- 



- , 





cembor 1895. 

1261 

H ' . 

>1 

a 

a Vasudev Bdldji 

Pimplikar ... 

» 

Pleader. 

By the Berar Sarvaja- 
nik Sabba at Amra- 
vation 1st Deo. 1895. 

1262 

n 

22 

>2 

a Sompatrdv Parvat- 

Mordtbd. 

Deshmukh. 

» 



_ 

* ' 

rdv Deshmukh ... 


' 


1263 



V 97 

» B&lkrishna Mddbav 
alias Bdbd Pd til ... 

Brdhman. 

Banker. 

* 

n 

1264 

» 

» 

* » 

a Yislmn Hari 

Karan dikar 

I) 

Asst. Secretary, Berar 
Sarvajanik Sabba. 

» 

1265 

22 

» 

n 

* 

a B&lkrishna Hari 
Karandikar , 

a 

Pleader. 

M 


» 

u 

» 

a Ddmodar Han 

Bdnade 

» 

a 

» 


n 

22 

* l 

-• „ v 

a 

Bdbn Shivratansinh 

Mabdsinh Yarmfi 
Jamdder 

Kehatriya. 

Merchant. 

Do. ; also by a public 

meeting hela at 

Akola, on 8 th Dec. 
1896. 

/1268 


.a-,'’ 

' » 

Hr. Yashvant Govind 

Brdbman. 

Editor, Pramoda Sindbn 

By the Berar Sarvaj’a- 





Keskar 


Newspaper. 

nik Sabba at Amra- 
vati on 1st Dec. 1895, 

j 1260 

-)> 

.• V 

» 

i> Balirdm Megba- 

sbdzn 

a 

Pleader. 

By a public meeting 
bold at Amravati, on 
1st December 1895. 

/ 1270 

12 

V 

n 

a Lakshman Han 

Karandikar : ... 

i 

a 

Clerk, 

n 

) 1271 

21 

» 

» 

a Keshay Balvant 

Deshpdnde 

a 

Deebpdnde. 

n 

'.1272 

« 

2) 

n 

a Hari Cbintdman 
Pethe 

a 

Merobant, 

vt 

m 

1273 


12 

» 

- 

a Kdshi&dth Keshdv 
Jog 

>1 

Homoeopathic Medical 
Practitioner. 

u 

1574 

» 

22 

9 

22 

a Vishnu Mahddevrdy 

DeshpAnde Bdrd- 

. kb ad e 
► 

V 

Deebpdnde. 

n 

1276 

» 

1- 

- » ’» 

*. ». v. f 

a Goyinij Mabddev... 

V 

Landholder. 

n 

1276 

» 

w . 


' _ 

a Tritnbak BJabddev 
;;T. Kshireagc* ' ... 

n 

Pleader. 

* si 

’ 2 

1277 

*2 


■ » - '* 

a Ndrdyan Ddddji ... 

» 

Money-lender. 

t 

n 

1278 


u . 

a - 

Dr. Bdmchandra Nor- 
sinh Slndbolkar 

L. m. & a. ■ 

a 

Medical Practitioner. 

» 

1279 


» 

22 

Mr. Balvantrdv N. Mu- 
dholknr 

22 

Government Pensioner. 

» 
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e 

a 

Presidency 1 

or 

Government 

Oongreaa 
' Oirole. 

Elect oral 
Division. 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gions deno- 
mination,, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

1280 

i 

! Govt of 
India. 

Berar. 

Berar. 

Mr. Rdmchandra 

Anndji Deshpdnde 

Brahman. 

• Clerk. 

By a public meeting 
held at Atnravati on 
1st December 1895. 

1281 


0 

» 

1 

• 

1 

» 

1 

1 

0 Shrikumdr Shankar- 
eiog Sarddrsing 
Varmd Monsafddr. 

Ksbatriya. 

« 

% 

' Merchant. 

■ t 

* 

By the Berar Sarvajanik 
Sabha, at Amravati, 
on 1st Decemberl895; 

. fay a public meeting 
"held at Akola, on 8th 
) , December 1895. 

1282 


n 

S> 

» ' 

n Vdsndev Ndrdyan 
Jog 

; Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

By the phblie meeting 
held at Amravati, on 
let December 1895. • 

1283 

1284 


» 

h 

w 

» 

» 

■ 

» 

* 

» Antdji Govind Kea- 
kar 

• 

» Sdvldrdm Laksh- 
man Oka 

... .. n 

: " .1 

Merchant 

- " ■* ‘ .* ■’ “ 

• « 

■ ' 0 

» 

1285 


V 

V 

» 

v Yinayak Sdvldrdm 
Oka , 

' 1 

» ■ •- ' 

Pleader. • . 

.0 ■ 

1286 


n 

n 

» 

« Govind Ndrdyan 
K&ne 

Christian. 

■: ' " .. j V 


1287 


n 

» 


» Yddavrdv Kale ... 

Brdhman. | 

• Landlord. 

>.• : J' 

1288 


n 

» 

» 

» Devrdv Yindyak .. . 

0 

Pleader* 

■ w . 

: - * - 1 
*/. ,r « . -i 

Do., Do-, by a public- 
meeting held at\ 
Akola, on 8th Dec. s 
1895. f 

1289 


n 

» 

n 

» Jayakriahna Bag&j'L 

f 

V 

Banker. - 

0 

1290 


» 

n 

» 

/ 

0 Dattdtreya Yiahnn 
Bhdgavat B. a. 

IiT«i B» 

V 

High Court Pleader. 

; *« 

0 ! 

1291 


» 

» 

0 

0 Yashvant Govind 
Handivdle 

V 

'Member of the 'District 
{ ■- Board, Akola. 

it 

* * N 

1292 


0 


0 

0 Lain Yithsl Patel. 

Knnbi. . 

Money-lender. * 

- 0 

1293 1 

• 

» 

0 

9 * 

0 Yyankateah Krishna 
Des&i ... 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

* 7i . 


1294 

1 

i 


» 

» 

u 

0 Rdmchandra Yishnn 
Mahdjani b. A. ... 

» 

Landholder. 


1295 


n 

» 

» 

0 Gun van fc Rdmji 

Joth 

V 

- Merchant. 

» 

1296 


n 


0 

0 Yadneshvar An ant 
Yaidya ... 

0 

Govt Pensioner. 

0 

1297 


t> 

» 

n 

0 Krishna Ohandra- 
bbdn Patel 

Knnbi.. 

Landholder. 

• 0 

1298 


ft 

n 

» 

0 Ndrdyan Udebhdn 
Patel 

n 

Money-lender. 

• 

0 

129S 

t 

1 

» 

o 

9) 

0 Rdvji Moreshvar 
Pdchdnur 

Brdhman. 

0 

ft 
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1 Number. 

Presidency 

or 

Government. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Beli 
gions deno 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

1300 

Govt, of 
India. 

Berar. 

Bexar.' 

Air. Shankar Bdvji 
Patel 

Knnhi. 

■ Agriculturist. 

By a public meeting 
held at Akolo, on 8th 
December 1895. 

1301 


77 

■ 

;i) 

• 

a Ndrdyanr&v Sakhfi- 
r&m Doahmukh ... 

" 37 

Deshmukh. 

» 

1302 

37 

» 

» 

» . Vithal Ban go Tdre 
B« A, LL. 3, 

Brahman, 

Pleader. 

, » 

1303 

17 

77 

» 

o Shankar BAlkrishna 
Horde 

7> 

• 

Merohant; 

» 

1304 

» 

79 

71 

• 

» Ndrdyan Kdshinath 
Date b. a. 

77 

Pleader. 

» 

1305 

1 ■ • V ' 

79 

n 

% 

» Gopdl Ganosh 

Didolkar 

» 

4 

Money-lender. 

» 

1306 

77 

; 

» 

” 

» Dindn&th Gopdl ... 

79 

Merchant. 

» 

1307 


77 

» 

-jj Hari Rdmohandra 
Anvikar . 

Hindu. 

Editor. 

11 

1308 

37 . 

» 


» Gopdl Vishnn 

Bdste 

Brdhman. 

Insurance Agent. 

» 

1309 

l 


37 

i * ■ * 

» 

» Ndydran Bam- 

ohandra Deshpdnde 

» 

Jahdgirddr. 

3) 

■ 

J9 

n 

» • 

w Devrdv Bhagvant 
Nargunde 

77 

Landholder." 

*17 

1311 

( 

' 77 

19 

» 

» Vishvandth Sadd- 

ehiv A TialraT 

>7 

Pleader. 

• 

77 . 

1312 

77 

’■ It 

w 

m Shankar Govind ... 

17 

77 

17 

1313 

» 

79 

i 

17 

« P&ndnrang Bapnji 
Bdjandekar . ... 

9 

Landholder. 

* 

1314 

17 

77 

V 

n Jivba D&ddji Sheth 

Sondr. 

Merchant. 

77 

13-15 

. 

» 

- 

• 

73 

n 

n Hanumant Bdvji 
Ehanzode 

Brdhman, 

Landholder. 

77 

1316 

„ 

- 

77 

73 

i 3 Rdmr&v Gopdl Desli- 
p&ndo 

» 

V 

77 

1317 


ff 

» 

n Rdmr&v Saddshiv 
Sddhn 

-ft 

Agent. 

Do-, at EIiohpnr,'on 1st 
December 18*5. 

1318 

* • 

1) 

39 

♦ 

77 . 

» Ndrdyan Bdmchan- 
dra Gadbikar 

n 

Pleader. 

• 

n 

1310 

» 

» 

' 

a 

n Yashvanlrdv Ndrd- 
yanrdv Deshpdnde. 

tt 

Money-lender. 

17 

1320 


n 

» 

» Bapardv Mahddev 
• Fendse - ... 

n 

Pleader. 

p 
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o 
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Presidency 

or 

Government. 

Congress 

Oirolo. 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, eta. 

* 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
• Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

1321 

Govt, of 

India- 

Berar. 

Berar. 

Mr. Shripat MaMdev 
Keskar 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

' 

1 

By a public meetu 
held at Elichpnr, t 
1st December 1896 

1322 

99 

• 

99 

i 

99 

» ChimanrAo Trimbak 
DeshpAnde 

» 

DeshpAnde, 

^ , " 1 

Do., at Basien, on 24 
November 1895. 

1323 

19 

„ 

99 

w Sheshrdv Raghu- 
nAth 

'» 

i 

Pleader. 

i 

19 

1324 

» 

■ » 

• 99 

« Taahvant VAman 
Dighe 

Parbhu. 

' 

. - it 1 

- 

99 

1325 

99 

» I 

i 

99 

n Bdmkrishna Bali- 
rAm Kide 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

~ 

Do., at Mangrulpir, 
16th December 181 

1826 

- » 

n 

99 

„ Lakshman • AtmA- 
rim Mah&jan 

» 

’ ' ' 19 

Do., 24th Dec. 1$95, 

1327 

V 

» ‘ . 

» 

» RAmchaudra Raghn- 
nAth Bdpat 

» 

Pleader. 

Do., at Yavatmal 
4th November 18: 

1328 

n 


» . 

n GopAl N&rdyan 

Bhat 

« 

»- 

91 

9J * 

1329 

7J 

, 79 

* 

99 

♦ 

» Vishnu Tuk&rdm 
, PujAri 

» 

Landholder. 

» 

1330 

» ' 

» 

99 

« 

n Vishvandth Krishna 
Garde 

» 

Pleader. 

Do., at Buldana on ' 
December 1895. 

1331 

D 

19 

99 

» MahAdev SakhA- 
rdm fidpat b. a 
XiL. B, ... 

19 

- a 

>* 

k 

99 

1332 

99 

» 


» VAman Vyonkatesh 
Joshi 

» 

Priest. . 

Do., at Malkapur, - 
15th December 181 

1333 

i » 

99 

» 

n Visbnusd BA1- 

hriahnasd 

Banid. 

Banker. 

17 

1334 

99 

99 

’ 

99 

» RaghunAth Ndrdyan 
Tboear 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

Do., at Ohikhli, on j 
December 1895$. a 
by the Jolly H 
Club, at Kalya 
Thana District, i 
20th December 18f 

1335 

99 

» 

» * 

n Saddshiv Moreshvar 
Dova 

» 

99 

Do., at Yavatmal, 
2nd December 181 

1336 

c, r. 

Nagpur, 

Nagpur. 

p D. V.Barakdre b. a. 

» 

Head Clerk, Inspector 
General of educations 

By a public meet! 
held at Nagpur, 
24th November 181 

1837 

19 

» 

59 

m ChintAman RAm- 
chandra BelApur- 
kar 

» 

Editor, Deshasevaka 
Newspaper. 

19 • 

* 

1338 

99. 

99 

99 

n Gopdlrdv Mukond 
.Bootee 

V 

>9 

Banker. 

99 
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Congress 
. Circle, 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
* elected. 

1339 

Central 

Nagpur. 

Nagpur. 

Mr. Kdshindthr&v 

Brdhman. 

Govt. Pensioner. 

By a public nicotine 


Provinces 

- 


Vaidya - ... 



held at Nagpur on 


r 

- 

’ 



. 

24 th November 1805, 

1340 

99 ^ 

11 

« 

jj Lakshman Balvant 

Matdth &. 

Mai gujor. 

99 



f 


. Scindia 




1341 

» 

H 

w 

1 

jj Lachhmichand 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

19 




* 

Ohobe 




1342 

99 

19 

* 

» 

» Rdvji Kdshindtb 

w 

» 

jj 




• * 

Gokhale 

_ 



1343 

» 

19 

19 - 

» Datto Yin&yak 

11 

Contractor. 

\ 

» 

~ 




Gokhale 




1344 

1> 

J> 

jj 

n Bdjdrdm Shit&rdm 

19 

99 | 

» 


- ' 

. 


Dikshit 



■ 

1345 

» 

» 

n 

» N&rdyan Sad&shiv 

11 

MAlgujar & Con- 

» 



• 


Tdnksdle 


tractor. 


1346 

99 

99 

» 

jj Parshurdm Vishnu 

19 

Turner. 

» 





Godbole 




1347 

99 

99 

» 

Dr. Lakshman Ddjibd 

99 

Medical Practitioner. 

jj 



* 


Godre B. .a. l. m 




S' 



< . 

& s. 




1348 

99 

99 

» 

Mr. Keshav ShiVrdm 

99 

Govt. Pensioner. 

19 

i 

■ - - • 



Bhavdlka^/ 



• * 

1349 

19 

19 

/■' * 

ji 

jj. Hari Shitdrdm Dik- 

99 

Solicitor and High Ooort 

99 




■ ■- 

shit B. A. XX. B. ... 


Pleader. 

t 

135C 

^ - i ' 

•* »■ 

» 

jj Dhondhi Gunvant 

19 

Engineer. 

99 

I 

- ■ . : 


a 

Thendgi M. E. ... 


i 


1351 

» ‘ ; 

"’l . 4» 

. n 

i » 

jj GnlAbsing 

Rajput. 

1 

Merchant. 

i 

0 

1352 

n 

19 

n 

it Sbankarr&v Scindhe 

1 

| Mardthd. 

‘Watchmaker. 

0 

1353 

i . 

< 

hi 

19 

» 

jj Krishnardv Vishnu 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. 

19 

- 




Fdtak 




1354 

99 

19 

» - 

jj Antobd Jandrdan 

Hindu. 

Banker. 

11 



• / 


Sdvji 




1355 

3) 

; 1) 

» 

j» 0. V. Ndyadu 

Kshatri. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

99 

1356 

19 ' 

i ■ ‘ . 

< ” . 

r - • » 

• ». 

jj Navaloji Rdvsdheb 

Mardthd. 

Jahdgirddr. 

99 


- 



Gujor 




1357 

n 

; « 

• jj ' 

a HariM&dhav Pan- 

Brdhman. 

Deputy Manager 

1 « • 
99 


/ 



dit 

. 


Bhosle Estate. 


1358 

19 

a’ 

» 

,w Shankar Lakshman 

j» 

Professor Hislop College 

19 




• 

.Gokhale k. a. 



- 





9 







Names in foil of Dele- 
Electoral gates, with Honorary 
Division. Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. , 



Occupation and 
. Address. 


How and when 
eleoted. 



Nagpur. Nagpur. Mr. Rdmjivan Jogi Hindu. Head Master Andrasd- By a public meeting 

Nfiyadu Madrisx... . bha school. ■ held at Nagpur, on 

' 24th November 1895. 


» Vishnu Ddji Kukdel Brdhman-. government Pensioner. 


>? Ganesh V&sudev >, ■ Contractor. 

Sdne .... * 

» S. B. Nagarkar ... Hindu. Private Service. 




» Vishnu Ddmodarl Brahman. 
Kuidarkar 


)) Shankarrdv N&rd- » 
yan Parulkar 


» Krishnar&v Nard-I » 
yan Bege ...I 

» SakMrdm Ganesh 
Pardnjpe 


Banker. 


By a public meeting 
held at Harda, on 
8th December 1895. 


Jahdgirddr. 


» Balvantrdv Kdshi- 
nd th Agnihotri . . . 


•n " \ Medical Practitioner. 


Malgujar. 


» ■ Bbagirath Prasddl Kalar. Professor of Mathe- 
b. a. ...I rustics, Hislop 

* , : ■ College. - 


B&bu Saratchandra jKshatriya. Pleader. 

. Mitra 3. a. B. l, ...I 


» Ndgendrandth De...| Kayasth. B arris ter-at- Law. 


Ddmodar Rdmchan-j Brahman, 
dra Shrikhande ...I 


» Vindyakrdv Vaidya.l . » 


Pleader. 


Do., at Bhandara, o in 
12th' December 1895 ;n 
also by a public } 
meeting held at Bi- 1 
laspur, ! on 11th De- 
i cember 1895 ; and by* 
a public meeting held 
at Wardha, on 24th 
November 1895} Do., 
—Do.', at Harda, on- 
8th Deo. 1895, Do., 

• — Do., at Saugor, oil 
7th December 1895. 

* - > - 

y a public meeting 
held at! Bilaspur, on 
11th December 1895. 


By the Saugor, Hita 
Sabha, on 24th' No- 
vember 1895. 


» Balirdm Ndrdyan - » 

Deshmukh B. a. 


By - a - public meeting 
held at Ohindwara, 
on 10th Deo, 1895. 


n Vin&yak Ganesh ...I » 


Do. 12th Do. 
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Congress 

Cirole. 

Electoral 

Division. 

Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic . 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

1375 

Central 

Provinces 

Nagpur. 

Nagpur. 

• 1 

Mr. Shankar Ganesh 
Deshpdnde jj. .a. 
IX. B. 

Br&lman. 

Pleader. 

By a public mooting 
held at Wardha, on 
15th Dec. 1895. . 

i 

J37» 

r 

■' 57 

• - ‘ ■ 

. .■ 

-« 

77 

» Ndr&yan Rdm- 

chondra Joshi 

99 

Govt. Pensioner.- 

73 

3 1377 

77 

77 

17 

5 j D&ji Jayardm 

PAnde B. A. b L. 

17 

Pleader. 

» 

1378 

i 

7? 

t 

V 

77 

55 Kesha vrdv Mahfi- 
dev K&vle 

99 

73 

» 

1 ' 1370 

» 

, . 77 

>7 

55 Ddmodor Nilkant 
Khare b. a. xl. b. 

11 • 

* 17 

* 

77 

V 

1330 

1 

» 

. 

77 

>3 

,5 Keshav BAlkrishna 
Patvardhan 

77 

Govt. Pensioner. 

V 

1381 

» 

» 

77 : 

9 > Lakshman Govind 
Devdskar 

>9 

Pleader. 

0 

v 1382 


77 

» • 

95 EkndtHrdv Kul- 
karni 

k 77 

, Banker. 

Do., 28th Nov. 1895. 

138^ 

i 

» 

» 

V 

99 Gangddhar Vishnu 
■ Gdnu ... 

17 

Engineer. . 

Do., 15th Dec. 1895. 

*. 

13^4 

• ') . 

/ / 

77 

37 

» 

Pandit Bishambhar- 
Ndth Dube B. a. 

. 77 

Student. 

Do., at Jabatpur, on 
21 st Deo. 1895. 

’ 1 

1385 

-i i 

t 

» 

99- 

7? 

I, Vishvan&th Ganesh 
Sdne 

77 

Contractor. 

37 

• * 


77 

99 

• . » 

» Jandrdan Gopdl 

Bhdgavat. 

19 

Agriculturist. 

* 

Do,, at Raipur, on 18th 
December 1895. 

-,1387 

' 17 

1 

77 

n 

Pandit Lakshmanr&v 
Modak 

99 

[ Service. 

Do,, at Rajnandgaon, 
on 8 th Dec. 1895. 

. .1338 

17 

» 

s 

77 

97 Bhagvdn Datta. 

99 

Landlord. 

77 

■ \ ’ 

.1389 

adra 8 . 

f * • » 

| . ■ 

Madras. 

vm. 

Municipal 

Division. 

| 

Mr. ,0. S.’ Rajgopdl 
Chdrriar 

99 

Landlord. 

By a public meeting of 
the residents of the 
Division held on 18th 
December 1895. 

1390 

/ 

77 

» 

n 

„ T. A. Swdmindppd 
Iyer s. A. 

79 

School- Vaster H. A. V. 
School. 

e 

k 

> 1301 

f 

55 : 

• 37 * 

* 

53 

59 M. Ponith Vein 
Malelliar B. a. ... 

Shudra. 

«» 

Landlord. 

i 

s 

1302 

17 

» 

hl w 

37 S S- Kur f *'• 

Brahmo. 

On the staff of the Ma- 
dras Standard. ' 

Do., 21th Do. 

* 

1393 

77 

5» 

| vm. 55 

D. Bdld Subramania 
Mudeliidr 

Shudra. 

Landlord. 

Do., 18 th Do. 
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Division. 

Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
. Titles, Scholastio 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
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if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. • 

1394 

Madras. 

Madras. 

vm. 

Municipal 

Division 

Mr. V. Ramaswdiq^Iyer. 

Brahman. 

Banker; 

By the Mabajau Pabhc 
on 23rd Deccmbei 
1895. 

1395 

» 

» 

w 

» B. Venkatapathi 
Naidn Gam b.a. ... 

Shndra. 

Dubash. 

• 

By a public meetting oi 
tbe residents of the 
Division held on 18tl 
December 1895, 

1396 

r> 

17 

17 

» C. V. K umars w&mi 
Sb&stri B. A B. L. 

Brdhman 

High Court Pleader. 

By the Made jan Sabha 
on 23rd December 
1895. 

1397 

» 

17 

IV. 

n 

» T. V. Appd* Raw 
Naidn . ... 

Andivalav. 

Merchant. 

17 

1398 

» 

»' . 

VIL 

77 

n 0. Venkata Subra- 

JlflftTlIft 2. A| B. L* 

' 

Brdhman 

High Court Pleader. , 

i 

By a public meeting ol 
tbe residents of the 
- Division beld on 18tt 
December 1895. 

1399 

** 

, n 

n 

v T. Ethiidja Muda- 

lidr B. A. B. I.. 

Vellala. 

High Court Pleader. 

By tbe Mabdj&n Sabhd 
on 19th Decembei 


« 


. . 

. 



1895. 

1400 

77 

» 

» 

» Kuttalay Ethirdja 
- Pillay 

71 

' • 

Merchant. • 

' ■' l 

0 - 

n ■ ■ 

1401 

77 

» 

VIJ. 

17 

•n M. Viraratna Chdr- 

riftf B« A« 

Brdhman. 

Managing Proprietor, 
of the ‘Hindu.’ 

” \{ 





• 


Newspaper 


1402 

77 ' 

» 

VHL 

n 

* 

17 M. Margasahoya, 
Mudillidr 

Vellala. 

Architect. . v 

4- - 

By- a public meeting aJ 
tbe .residents of the 
Division beld on 18tl 
December 1895. \ 

1403 

n 

M 

ii. & in. 

» 

i7 G. Parameshwaram 
Pillay b. a. 

Hindu. 

Editor of the Madras 
Standard 

‘ I 

Do., 21st Dec. 1895.' 

r - - 

1404 

17 

9) 

TIL 

» 

i7 D. R; B&ldji Rdv 

B.A. B. I-. . 

Brdhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

• 

*" 

r- - • 

Do., on 22nd Do., also 
by the Mabajan Sa 
bba, on 19th Decem- 
ber J895.' 

1405 

' ■ 

■ 

17 

ca 1 

» 

77 

» S. ,V eerarughava 
Chdri 

77 

Note Registrar, iBank 
of Madras. 

By' tbe Mabajan Sabba. 
on 19th Deo. 1895 j 
also by a public meet- 
ing of the resident* 
of the VII. Munici- 
pal Division, on 22nd 
December 1895. 

1406 

» 

a 

» 

1 

VII. 

». 

„ 0. Srinivasa Cha- 
xiar b. a. 

i 

1 

« 

• 

Merchant. 

By a public meeting oi 
tbe residents of the 
.Division held on 22 nd 
December 1895 ; also 
by tbe Mabajan Sa- 
bba end Triplicanc 
Literary Sooiety on 
. 19th and 22nd De- 
cember 1895 respec- 
tively. 
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s 
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1 







Madras. 

IsSBga 

vn. 

Mr. Tanjore NdgoiiBdv 

B-i h ma 

Landlord. 

By the SMjajan Sabha 




Municipal 




on I9th 'December 




Division. 

i 

’ 



1895. 

2408 

» 

» 

» 

» P. Shrinivdsa 

V 

Student. . 

. \ 

U 

' ‘ 




Ch&rlu b. a. 


• 

• 



» , 


Rai Bah&dur P. Anandd 

*> 

High Court Pleader. 

r> 



■- 


- Gh&rlu 




» 

» 

VIII. 

Mr. P. 8. Sivasw&mi 

J? 

w 

By a public meeting of 

! 



Municipal 

Iyer B. a. B. l. 



r the residents of the 

. 



Division. 


* 


Division held on 18 th 


. 


► 

• _ 1 


1 

December 1895. 

14U 

1 — V , 

• » 

» ! 

» V. Masilamani 

Hindu. 

N 

V 

By tho Mahajan Sabba, 



' 


Pillai B. A. B. L. ... 


■ 

on 18th Doc. 1895. 

.1412 

» 

’ . » ■ | 

» 

» T t Bang&ch&rriar 

Brdhman. 

V 

M 





B A* B. If« 



a 

1413 

» 

n , 

* 

» 

The Hon’ble. Mr. G. 

Nair. 

« 

» 




Sankarran Nair . 






• , 


B. A« B; L* 




1414 

)) 

* » 

» 

» A. Krishnaaw&mi 

Brdhman. 

Yogi. 

n 

) 




Iyer . 



* 

/l415 

» 

V 

u&m 

u P. N. Muthusvdmi 

Balija. 

Merchant, 

By a public meeting of 

- 


1 

Municipal 

Naidu B. a. 

■ 

the residents of the 
Divisions, held on 

r 







21st December 1895. 

14.16 

n 

» . 

n 

n P. G. Krishna- 

» 

• Dubdsh. 

11 


• 

sw&mi Naidu b. a. 


• 


i 

1417 

• 

» v 

» 

i » 

» Venkatasubbd Iyer 

Brdhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

?’ 



• 


B» A* B* Li - 




1418 


It 


n G. Govindatajulu 

Hindu, ' 

Assistant, Madras" 

n 



« 

Chetty jb. A. 

* 

Christian College. 



- 

' 

• 



• 

/ 

1419 


w 

! 

w 

„ Mv Venkata Bdmiab 
' Chetty B.A B.n. ... 

Vaiahya. 

High Court Pleader & 
Assfc._Lifw Lecturer. 

By the M&bnjan Sabha 
bn 18 December 189t>, 


» 



h Gurr&v N&r&yan 

n 

* 

. Merchant. 

1* 





Chetty 


- 


1421 

» 

S3 

n &ra 

Municipal 

Division. 

„ " M. Bamdnjaln 
Naidu . . 

Balija. 

0 

» 

% 

By a public meeting of . 
the residents of the 
Divisions held on 
21st December 1895. 

1422 

» 

n 

V 

» B. Rdmaswdmi 

V 

Aest. Dubaah. 

7) 


4 


Naidu 




1423 

7} 

» 

y> 

« 

n B. Therumala-dmij 

V 

Merchant. 

■o 



- 

Naidu ... j 











Government. 



Names in full of Dele- 


Race. Reli- 


gates, with Honorary ° - .. Occupation and Bow and when 

Titles, Scholastic Address. . ■ elected. 

Degrees, etc. ana cas ' 


if any. 


| II & III Mr. N. S. Rdjdrdin ... Brdhm&n. 
Municipal 
Division. 


Merchant By the Mabajan Kablia 
• ' J on 18th Dec 18 J5. 


VII » P. M. Ooopooswdmi Hindu. Special _ officer to H. Byapublio meeting of 

v ' Naidu ... . H. the Bajsh Satupati .the residents of the 

of R&mn&d. Division held on 22nd. 

December 1895. 

» n A. 0. Pdrtha Hindu. Editor, Andhra Pra- » 

Sdradhi Naidu ... kdsikd, ■ . 


» Chetlur Krishna- Br&hman. 
simi Iyer 

» Madabusi Sundara « 

Charlu 

» Vellore Sundaram » 

Iyer ... . 


Pleader By a public meeting 
held at Tirupati oik 
- . 15th December 1595, 


School-Master, 


» Mysore. Mysore. n H. H. NanjundardvJ Brahman. Landholder. ~ 

Davangere ...| 


» K. Rdmdnuja Iyen- w 
gdr 


By the Representative- 
Standing Committee 
' Mysore, in Novetpber 
•1805. • 


Do., 2nd ; -Decembe 
’ 1895.;- . ; 


Pdrld- Pdlid * » Shri Shri Padma- Uringa Second Prince of Pdrld- By a public meeting ( 
Kiinodi Kimedi ndhha Ndrdvan Ksh&triva .Kimedi. . . held at Purl A Kimedi ' 


ndbha Ndrdyan Kshatriya .Kimedi. - 
Deo, .Second Prince of the Fami- 
of Pdrld— Kimedi ly of the 
Orissa 
Gajap&ti. 

Jabu S. ' S. Rdja Brahman. Tutor to Do. 
Gam b. A. 


held at Pdrld K imedi 
on 4th December- 
1895. \ . 


r. B. K. Dwipdya 
Rdv 


a . Secretary to the TJtkal 
Qitoishini Samaj. 


n Bdbu Gangddhar 
JLhodonga 

» » Appanna Panda 


» Madurai Madura. » L. K. Tulsi Rdm Hindu. 


Landholder. ■ 1' .■ 


Asst. Teacher,Maharaja ■>> 

High School Pdrld ;‘- 

K imedi. ; - 

4 . * • 7' f . 

Merchant. By the SourashtraSabha 
at Madura on 23rd 
November-1895. - 


» M. Muthiruldppd » Landlord. 

Pillai 


3y a public meeting 
held at Rdmndd, im 
December 1895. 
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Address. 
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elected. 

2439 

Madras. 

Tinne- 

Yally. 

TinnevaHy. 

Mr. Bddhn R&masubbier 

Br&hmon 

General Secretary, 

Mahaj&n S&bha, Am- 
basamndram. 

By the Mohajan Sabba 
at Ambosamudram, 
TinnevaHy Dist., on 
14th Deoomber 1895. 

1440 

* 

‘77 

Taojore, 

Tanjore. . 

» S. Edjagopdla Iyen- 
gar 

73 

Pleader. 

» 

By a public meeting 
held at Bhrirangam, 
Trichinapoly District, 
on 22nd December 
1895. 

2441 

77 

D 

I 

a ' 

p M. S. Natela Iyer . 

77 

Landholder. 

Do., at Mayavaram, 
.Tanjore District, on 
15th December 1895.- 

1442 

. 

n 

Trichinar 

poly. 

Trichina- 

poly 

» 8. Kuppusw&my 

Sarmfi b. a. b. l.... 

77 

High Court Pleader. 

By a publio meeting 
held at Trichinapoly 
on 21st Deo. 1895. 

1443 

V 

» 

» '• 

» G. Shesha Iyengar. 

1 

7) 

Head-Master, Nations] 
High School, Trichi- 
napoly. 

Do., at Shrirangam, Tri- 
china poly District, on 
22nd December 1895.. 

'l4|44 

< 

73 

' 

)) 

» 1 

» T. M. Snndaram 
Pillay. 

Shndra. 

Landholder. 

By the Young Mon’*- 
Reading Club at Tri- 
chinapoly, on 15th 
December 1895. 

1,445 

V 

Eel] ary. 

Hospet, 

n 0. Hanumanta 
Gowd 

Brdhman. 

77 

By a publio meeting 
held at Kdrdyan- 
kerry, Hospet. 

^446 

* 

77 

\ 

77 

Bellary. 

» Belganm Snbba 
Sbistri 

17 

• 

Manager Humpi 
Temples; 

Do., at NAr&yandavara 
Keri, Bollary Di~i ■ 

1 

1447 

} 

- 

,1 

77 

• 

Adoni. 

» Palaverkada SabA- 
patby Mudliar ... 

Yalola. 

Agent to a Cotton 
Tress. 

Do., at Adoni, Bellary 
District, on 15 th De- 
cember 1895. 

1448 

77 

» 

Bellary, 

» 0. Satagopfil ObSry. 

Brdhman. 

Merchant. 

• 

» 

Do., at Bellary on 3rd* 
December 1895. 

1449 

» 

77 

n 

v 0. S« Subramanya 
Jyfit'Br 4, B« L« 

n 

High Court Pleader. 

77 

1450 

» 

JI 

n 

m 

„ S. Ndruyansw&mi 

. Iyer b. a. 

71 

Assistant : Lecturer, 
Wardlaw College, 
Bellary, 

77 

1451 

» 

U 

n 

n K. Shriniv&sa Rfiv 
B. A. ■■■ 

n 

1st Grade Pleader. 

17 

1452 


» 

V 

» Shesbd Ghalla EAv 
B. A. 

w 

if 

Pleader. 

n . 
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Division. 


1453 Madras, j Bellaiy . I Bellaiy. 


1454 b 


Names in foil of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 


F. S. ParthasArthy 
Iyengar b a. b. j.. 



Occupation and 
Address.' 


How and when 
elected. 


BrAhman. First Grade Pleader, By a public mootin g 
. held at Bellary, on 

• 3rd December 1895. 


Hindu. 


» B. Yddavendraml 
Pillay * ...I 

» Y. Sun dram Mnd- 
liar 


n B. Shrinivdsa BAv L BrAhman.' 


Contractor. . 


Merchant.' 


1457 „ 


» K. Venkata BAv ... * 


Pleader. 


1458 „ 


Ananta- | 
pur. 


Gooty 


Cuddapahl Proddutu. 


Cuddapah. 


n Jangamcotd She- 
- shagiri RAv 

n SAjjAdA Nanaimiah) 

S*hib * 


The Honorable . RAi 
BahAdnr 0. Jam- 
bulingam MudliAr 

Bi A* B, L t *»• 


ahomedan 


Landholder!. Do. t at Gooty on 17th 
December 1895. 


Hakim. By a meeting of the 

• Cuddapah . District 
Association held at 
' Proddutur on 2lsfc 

• . December 1895. • 

Vellalu. High Court Pleader. By a public meeting. 

held at Cuddapah on 
28th December ISaS. 


r * BamAnuja RAvl Brahman. First Grade Pleader. 


Malabar. Calient. 


n M. Gopala Menon 

B» A a B< L> *.• 

» Chengaldth Kcmu 
Menon 


"Nair. .High Court Pleader..* Do., at Calicut on SSrd 
* December 1895. \ 

» Editor, Kerala PatrikA, » . . : 

Calicut. 


Palghant. 


1465 „ 


1466 „ 


1467 

1468 „ 


1469 » 


chArya 


VT71 


Brahman. Proprietor & Manager, 
Native High School, 

• Palghant, 


^ftlwn. Salem, |Mr. D. Sheshagiri Iyer 


Thiru- 

pathur. 

Salem. 


» T. A. ShatAiAm 

Iyer 

» GopAl Iyer 
» B* Venkata Humana 


fhe Hon’ble Mr. 0.‘ 
VijiaBdghavA Chd- 
riar b.a. 


Pleader, 


Merchant. 


Pleader. 


‘By a public meeting 
held at Salem, on 
23rd Dec. 1895. 


Do , at Thirupathnr, 
Salem District^ co 
9th December 1895. 

Do , at Mylapure, Sa- 
lem District, on 19th 
December 1895. . 
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1470 

| Madras. 

• 

Salem. 

1 

Salem. 

1 

Mr. Nareinga RAv 

Brahman. 

Landholder. 

By a publio meeting 
held at Salem, on 
23rd Deo. 1893. 

1471 

» 

» 

& 

» C.N. Sheshagiri RAv 

71 

• 

77 

17 

1472 

! 

71 

19 

77 

» D. R. Karasa Iyer. 

17 

Pleader. 

» 

1473' 

77 

Coimba-. 
tore. , 

1 

1 ' 
o 

n A. LAlji Sheth ... 
* 

Hindu. , 

■ Merchant. 

Do., at Coimbatore, on 
14th Do. 

1474 

77 

Yizaga- 
patam ■ 

Parvatipnr. 

» 0. Y. JagannAth 
ShAatri 

BrAhman 

Pleader. 

Do., at Purvatipur, on 
5th Do. 

1475 

■ i 

i 

» 

D 

17 

» Ati Appad.it Pan-i 
tola ... 

17 

First Grade Pleader. 

7) 

1476 

* 

n 

Marangi. 

>7 Shrir&m Bh&r&dv&ja 
SbftTDl^ ••• 

71 

Zamindari official. 

Do., at Marangi, Viza- 
gapatam District, on 
8th December 1895, 

1477 

77 

71 

Masali- 

patam. 

n 

n C. RangA Chariar 
s. A B. L. 

77 

High Court Pleader, 

Do , at Masalipatam, 
Do., on 8th Decem- 
ber 1895. 

1478 

77 

Godavery 

Coconada. 

n PaindA Venkata 

Chalpati Garu ...j 

. Vaishya. 

Merchant. 

By the Godavery Dist. 
Association at Coco- 
nada, on 20th No- 
vember 1895. 

1479 

f 

t 

77 

>7 

77 

• 

n Potapragadu RAm- 
rdja Garu 

BrAhman. 

InAmdAr. 

Do., on 8th Deo. 1895. 

1480 

»? 

n 

77 

n Devar&kohdA Su- 
brahmanyam Garu 

77 

2nd Grade Pleader. 

2o., on 2CthNov. 1695. 

1481 

19 

» 

» 

» GanjAm Venkata 
Batnam 

77 

1st Grade Pleader. 

17 

1482 

i 

77 

17 

71 

» M. 0. Venkata 
Baghava Aiyangar 

» 

- 2nd Grade Pleader. 

■ 

By the Godavery List. 
Association at Co- 
conada on 8th Decem- 
ber 1895. 

1483 

17 

77 

Pedda- 

puram. 

» Yemula VenkannA 
Pantolu Cam 

77. 

Pleader. 

By the Bar Association 
at Pedd&pnram on 3rd 
December 1895. 

M 

1484 

• 


Orvyraadp- 

n Kastnri Nara- 

77 

2nd Grade Pleader. 

By the Godavery Die- 




ainhvrAv Pantolu 
Garu 


• 

trict Association at 
Coconada on 8th De- 
cember 1895. 

1485 

W 

17 

EUore. 

» Eanobana NAga- 
bhushanam Naidu 

Shudra. 

MokhAsadAr 

By a public meeting 
held at EUore on 7th 
December 1895. 
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14861 

Madras. 

Godnvery 

Ellore. 

Mr, Somanchi BhiinA- 
shankaram 

m 

Br&hman. 

• Pleader. 

By a . public meeting- 
held at Ellore on 7 th,- 
December 1895. 

1487 

■y> 

17 

17 

« Snri Sundara RAma 
Sh&stri 

<77 * 

» . 

77 

1488 

77 

» 

« 

* 

» RAjA Velanki China 
Venkata, Rdmray 
BahAdur JamidAr 

Yelama. 

RAja of Naflimi Tiruur 

* . 


1489 

9 

» 

» 

v Motai Venkata Sub- 
barAv 

Vaishya. 

Merchant. 


1490 

17 

77 

Rajah- 

mundry. 

The Honorable Mr. N 
Snbbar&v Pantoln 
Garu B. a. b, l. 

BrAhman 

High Court Pleader. 

Do., at RAjahimmdiy oil 
9th December 1895. * 

1491 

17 

•» 

» 

Mr. N. V. Somayazulu 
Garu 

77 

Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor 

r> 

1492 

77 

17 

» 

» S. BhimAs hankara 
RAvGaru 

77 

First Grade Pleader. 

n 

1493 

>7 

Krishna. 

BezvAdA . 

» M.VenugopAl Pillay 

Shndra. * 

Banker. 

Do., at Bezvada on 18th 
December 1895. 1 

1494 

» , 

77 

» 

» Ethirojulu Pillay 

17 

Landholder, 

„ . ' 

1495 

» 

» 

w 

» M.Parankusa Pillay 

77 

Merchant;. 1 

77 

1496 

97 

17 

77 

« M. Gajapa thirty 
Pillay 

97 

Landholder. ■ \ 

» . 

1497 

77 j 

* 77 

» 

» V. RAmadAs b. a 

BrAhman. 


77. 

1498 


77 

» 

» S. SubbarAy . ... 

17 


' • 77 _ 

1499 

77 

. i 

» 

M 

n S. RAjaishrAy 

* 

» 

» 

» 

1300 

7, 

77 

71 

» S. LingayyA 

17 

Pleader. 

» 

1501 

n 

n 

Guntur 

n AkA RAmiah Pan- 
tulu Garu ... 

77 

» 

By the Guntur Peoples' 
Association on 14th 
December 1895. 

iso: 

i n 

» 

V 

n R. ShrirAma ShAstri 
B. 4L.B.X. 

» 

High Court Pleader. 

Do., 16th Dec. 1895. 

150 

3 „ 

n 

» 

n R. Venkata Lingan 
Garu b. A.B. l. .. 

i Vaishya, 

» 


150 

4 17 

• 

77 

a 

» 0. Karan Chetty .. 

• 

- " 77 

Merchant. 

17 
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elected. 

1505 

Madras. 

Krishna. 

1 Bezvadn. 

Mr. P. Ayyannd Chetty 

Yaisbya. 

Merchant. 

By the Guntur Peoples 








Association on 14th 


• 

f 


i 




Deoexnber 1895, 

1500 

12 

Ohmgal- 

Oonjoo- 

33 T.K S.Rdmakrishna 

Brdhman. 

Pleader. :: 

By a publio meeting 



pnt. 

yaram. 

Iyer 


held at Oonjeoveram 



- 

- 




on 14th Deo. 1895. 

1507 

Bengal 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta." 

a <T. Ghosal 

33 

Zemindar. 

By the Northern Me 

1 




• 


tropolitan Electoral 



* 


* 



Division, and by the 


- 


• 

• 



Bar Association on 






| 


80th November 1896. 

1508 

» 

» 

» 

n Jyotirindra Ndth 

12 

n 

By the Northern Me* 

> 


. ‘ 


Tdgore 


tropolitan Electoral 

* . 






Division on 30th No- 




- • 

• - 


• 

vember 1895. . 

1500 

' ■>, 

» 

11 

7) 

Bdbu Chdru Chan- 

Kdyaath. 

Landholder. 

By a publio meeting 





dxft Ghose b, a. ••• 


of the residents of the 






• • 

Southern Metro poli- 




* 




tan Eleator al Divi- 

1 

■ 

i • 1‘ 



• 

■ 


a ion on 15th Deo; 
1895. 

1510 



.» 

Swdmi RAm Ram San- 

SanydsL 

Ascetic. 

Do., Northern Do., on 

1 

■■ 



j&tni ... 


18th December 1895. 

\. 

^511 

» 

9 

» 

The Hon Tile Mr. Enron- 

Brdhman. 

Professor, Ripon 

Do., Do., also by tbo 




drandth BAnerji 


College. 

Indian Association. 

\ • • 




B> A* 

- 



]l5l2 


27 

33 

Bdbu Kdli Frasanna 

13 

Editor, « Hltabddi. ” 

Do, Southern Do., on 

/ 

t - 



Kdbya Bisarad ... 


15th December 1895, 

V . * . 

1513 

■V, 

17 

» , . 

n 

-») Kdlicharan Bjmerj, 

3L A* B« Is. 

Christian. 

Pleader, High Court. 

Do., Northern Do., on 
18th Do., also by the 






Indian Association, 

\ . 

t 



• ■ 

a 



on 20th Nov. 1 805. 

• 

.1514 

jr 

72 


Mr. W. O. Bonneijee... 

Brdhman. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Do., Southern Do., on 
15tb Deoembe^ 1895. 

1515 

17 

17 

« 

B&bu Umd Kdli Muter- 

12 

* • * 

High Court Pleader. 

V 





jee n. L. 




1516 

71 

» j 

22 

Mr. Saretchnnder Mitter 

Kdyaath. 

Landlord 

19 

1517 

7? 

>2 

« 

Bdbu Krishna Kumdr 

Brdhman. 

Professor, City College 

Do., 18th Do. 



Ultra B. a. 

- 

and Editor, S&njibani. 








lxjtxvi 


O 

wO 

- a 

- 73 

55 


1518 

1519 

1520 


►> * 

§8 

2S2 

| | 

* S 


no 

s ® 

go 

o 


Electoral 

Division. 


Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 
. Degrees, etc. 


Race, Reli-j 
fgioiis deno- 
mination, 
and caste,j 
if -any. 


Bengal 


1521 


1522 


1523 

1524 

1525 

1526 

1527 

1528 

1529 

1530 




Calcutta, 


Dacca. 


Faridpur 


Calcutta. 


n 


[Baba Heramba 

Chandra Mitre ... 


[Dr. Nila Batan Sarcdr 
M. a. M. l>. 

[Rdi Yatindrandthj 
Chondhari m.a.rj.. 


Hooghly 

Goalpara 

Dacca 


Faridpur. 


[Bdbu JotindranathBosu 
• a. a. 


{Mr. M. Ghose 


|Bdbu Chandra Bhusban 
Bdnerjee B. l. ... 

[Mr. Jhdnendra Mohanj 
Karr a. a. 

» Harischandra Gos- 
sdni • 

» Upendrandtli Bose 
n. a. B. i>. 

|Bdbu Jagat Chandra! 

* Bdya 

u Umesh Ohtndra Dds 
®. u 

{Mr. Saratchandra Cha 
krabarti 3. L. ... 


[Bdbu Prithvis Chandral 
Roy 


Brdhman. 


Kdyasth. 


Brdhinan, 

Bddbd- 

flwdmiat. 

Brdhman. 

Kdyasth. 

Baidya. 

Brahman. 

. Kdyasth. 


Occupation and 
. Address. . 


Professor, City College.! 


By the Indian Associa- 
tion on 29th Novem- 
ber 1895. . 


Medical Practitioner. 


Zaminddr. 




. . V>; : • 

Articled Clerk. 

i * . " , \ --- 

Barns ter-at-Law. 

' T ' V "*i 
‘ 

“ . _ ; i ; . .*,/ _> 

Pleader. C : 

. _ ' . . , . ' * - ^ . 

- . ..Teacher.:: 
Zaminddr* ;V_ 
Pleader.- 


How and when 
- elected. 


[By the Zamindari 
Panchayat on 13th. 
December 1895 j by 
the Indian Assooia- 

■ tion on 29th Novem- 
ber 1895 ; by tbe 
Taki Branch of the 
Indian Association 
on 29th Nov. 1895 ; 

- by a public meeting 

; of the residents of 
Basirbat' held on 
[_ 26th Nov. 1895 • and 
by a public meeting 
of the residents of 
Baranagore on 24th 
November [1895, 

By a public- meeting 

■ tbe .residents of thje # 

■ Northern Metropolis j 
tan Electoral Division^ 

. on 18th Dec. 1895. j 

jBy a public meeting of\ 
the . residents of the ■’ 
Northern Metropili- i 
tan Electoral Division \ 
held on'l8th Decern- j 



* Zaminddr. 


ber 1895. 

Do., Southern Do., 15th 

Do. . 

Do., Howra, Do., 13th 

,Do..^;y L-- 

ttlo., Hooghly Do., 14th 

Do.':-v.: v.;: 

[Do , Dhnbrioh 1st De- 
18 95. 


( 


[Do., Vikrampur 4 th Do. 

jV . . 

[r.i Y\ ' 
f‘ .i A - ■ . * 

V \ ■». 


[By a public meeting 
held at Dacca, on 
80th Nov. 1895. 

Do, Faridpurj , 91h No- 
vember 1895. 
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3 


I* S 

® a 

3»S 

tn <jj 

£ <§ 


o ® 

tilj 

oO 


Electoral 

Division. 


Name? in Ml ol Dele- J" 5 ®- ^ eh ’! 
gates, with Honorary < g«?“ f eno-| 
Tttles, Scholastic ^ 7’ ‘ 

|“ 4 ^ 


Occupation and 
Address. 


How and when 
elected. 


1531 


Bengal. 


1532 


1533 


1534 


1535 


15361 


153? 


1538 

J 


15391 

I 

I 

; - , 

p40 

1541 

1542 

1543 

1544' 

I 

1545 

1546 

1547 


» 


» 


Farida- 

pur. 


Borisdl 


Rangpur. 


[Dinajpur 


Pabna. 


» . 


Hal da. 


jRajsliabf 


Calcutta, 


» 


Faridapur. 


BarisdL 


Rangpur. 


Dinajpur. 


n 


Pabna. 


»» 


n 


it 


Malda. 


Rajsbahye 


Morshi- 

dabad. 


» 


it 


[Babu Ambicd Charan] 
Muzumddr’ m. a. 
B. Li 


» Aswini Kumar] 
Datta M. a. n. t .. 


» Jogeschandra Dds 
Gupta B. L. 


» Rakhaldds Sen B. z. 


n Mddhava Chandra] 
Chatterjeeu. a. b.l. 


(Mr. J. Chowdhnry B. A. 
(Oxon) ir. A. (Cal) 


» Shridhar Krishna 
Tamhane 

Bdbu Mohini Mohan 
Ohakravarti M. a. 
B. L . 

n Mahendra Ndrdyan 
Chakravarti b. I>... 

{Mr. Kunja LSI Sheha... 


Bdbu Madhusudanj 

Sinha b. a. b* l.... 

0 - 

MV Sndarslian Chakra-] 
varti b. L. 


Yaidya. 


Kdyasth. 


Baidya, 


Yaidya. 


Brdhmao. 


Kdyasth. 

Brdhman. 


Bdbu Satyendra Ndrd- 
yan Bagchi B.A.BI 

» Bhobdni Kishorej 
Ohakrabatty 

» Rdmchandra Mo-; 
zumdur u. a. b. l 


,, Hemendronath Sen 
B* A* B. L» 


Knndu. 

Rajput, 

Brdhman. 


Kdyasth. 


Yaidya. 


n Baiknnt Ndth ' Sen; » 
B» A* B. L. 


Pleader. 


Landholder. 


Pleader; 


Bar.-at-Law- 

(Artist. 

Pleader. 


Merchant. 

Pleader. 


]By a public meeting 
held at Fnridpur 
on 9th November 
1895. 


By tbe Barisal Peoples’ 
Association, on 15 th 
December 1895. 

[By a public meeting 
held at Rangpur, on 
16th Nov. 1895. 

Do , at Dinajpur, 1st 
December 1895. 


[Do,, at Pabna on 14th 
Do. 


[Do., at Malda, 22nd 
December 1895. 

By the Rajshdhye Con- 
gress Committee on 
22nd December 1895, 

By a public meeting 
held at Berhamporo, 
on 7th Nov. 1895. 


[Do., Do. j also at a 
public meeting bold 
at Rangpur, on 10 th 
November 1895. 
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2 ® 
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s°e 
® © 

I * 

© © 
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§o 

Electoral 

Division. 

Karnes in lull of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary 
Titles, Scholastic 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. ' 

How and when 
. elected. 

& 1 

o° 


Degrees, etc. 




1 

1548; 

Bengal, 

Bhagal- 

pur. 

| 

! 

Babu Snreshchandra 

Eai b. x. 

Brahman. 

Pleader. ' 'r"~ 

By a public meeting 
held at Bhagolpnr, on. 
21sfc December 1895, 

1549 

17 

tt 

* 


» Jogendran&th 
Mukherjee m.a. bl. 

» 

High Court Pleader. 

A 

Do., at Fumea, 9th De* 
camber 1895 ; also by 
a public meeting held 
at Bamagur, on 24th 
November 1895. - 

1550 

» ( 

Calcutta. 

Nadia. 

n Saratchandra 

Ohowdhafi ... 

» 

Zaminddr. 

By a public meeting 
of the inhabitants of 
District Nadia held 
on 8th Dec. 1895. 

1551 

77 

» 

» 

Mr. Inda Bhushan 

Bhddri B. X. , ... 

i ’ ,' H ■ * 

11 

' * 

. 

Pleader. 

By the Nadia society ol~ 
Congress ; Workers, 
on 13th Deo. 1895. 

1552 

17 

» 

n 

. » Amritandth Mittra 
B« A* ••• 

Zdyaath. 

• ■ " ** ».**■ * - 

■ ^ ; r. : ,v / 


1553 

17 

77 

17 . 

» Ji M s Boso »*• 

. i 

Manufacturing Per- 
fumer and soap-maker.i 


1554 

V 

» 

11 

» Nanda ' Gop&I 

Bhddori 

Brdhman. 

. * , - >3 J 

/ - Merchant, ; V- : 

■ ..v : • ! 

By a public . * meeting! 
held at Krishnagar, f 
on 8th Deb, 1895. f 

• 1555 

« 

n 

11 

n Jog end ran dth 

Bdnerjee ... 

9 

Govt. Pensioner. • * i 

. ■ - 

ir 

» 

’ - 1 

1556 

n 

» 

» 

i> Hariprasdd 

Chatterjee B. x. ... 

» 

Pleader. 

# . 

% ■ . .. 

j; 

1557 

79 

» 

JesBore. 

n Surendrandth Ghose 

K&yasth. 

17 

By a public meeting' 
held at Jessore in 
December 1895. 

1558 

N. W. P. 

Allaha- 

bad. 

Allahabad. 

Babu Satya Chandra 
Mukerjee si. a. b/x. 

Brdhman. 

High Court Pleader. 

• <■ 

By tbeAUababad Hindu 
Samaj on 21st Decem- 
ber 1395. 

. t : 

155S 

* V 

» 

77 

n Durgdcharan 

Bdnerjee B. a. ... 

Parbhu. 

77 

By a - public meeting' 
held at Allahabad, on. 
19 th November 1805. 

15G( 

) » 

n 

11 

Pandit Bdlkrishna 

Bhatta 


Professor of Sanskrit, 
Eayasth Pathashala 

- !. 'r 77 

150 : 

1 

n 

77 

w Madan Mohan 
Mdlaviya ba.. xl.b 

» 

High Court Pleader. 

‘ a 

Do., Do; also by tbe- 
Allahabad Hindu Sa- 
mdj on 21st Decem- 
ber 1895. 
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Names in. full of Dels- *®°* J® 11 * 
Electoral gates, with Honorary K 1 ® 03 ”® no ' 
Division. Titles, Scholastic miration, 

Degrees, etc.' ca3te ’ 

if any. 


1562 N. W. P.[ Benares. Benares. Munshi Mddho Ldll ... Brdhman. 


Occupation and 
Address. 


Banker. 


How and when 
elected. 


By a public meeting 
held at Benares, on 
15th Deo. 1805. 


1563 - » » . » Bdbu Kdli Prasdd b. a. » 

:j-V i ’ 

, , , ^ V ■ 

1564 * - }>'■- ■ n n Pandit Ddmodarldl ... „ 


Landholder. 


n Pandit Ddmodarldl ... » * Govt. Pensioner, 

zapur. Mr. B. Shri Rdm ... Khatri. Pleader. 


1565 » Allaha- Mirzapor. .Mr. B. Shri Bdm ... Khatri 

bad. -I 


1566 - . » 



1575. 


. 1576; 

;'uL 'i 

1577 ; £ 


» Cawnpur. Babu T. N. Banerjee... Brdhman. 


Do., at Mirzapgr, . on 
23id^eee m ber 1895. 

■By a public meeting 
held at Cawnpur, on 
, 19th Doo. 1895. 


n ■ » Shirish Chundra Vaidya. Merchant. 

Gupta ..v.. 

v Lild Ldlchand ... Jain. Banker, 

n Bdbu Gopindth. Khai- Kshatii. Merchant, 

mdh 

m 

Alighar. Pandit Udai Bdm. Brfihman. Private Service. 


Ldld Ldlchand 


n Bdbu Gopindth Kbai- Kshatii. 
mdh 


, at Alighar 21st Do. 


» .. n T .» Mr. Hdfiz Abdurrahim.-lMahome^an! Pleader. , » 

r ^ 

» » Agra. « Ldld Keddrn&tb Vaishya. High Court Pleader.' Do., at Agra 15th Do. 

B< A| B» ' 

» ' ■» » Pandit Bdjndth Raina.. Brdhman. • Banker. » 

» i) » Ldld Shdmldl ... Vaishya. » » 

■» » Vrindavan. Pandit Rddhd Charan Brdhman. Hindu Spiritual Guide, Do., at Vrinddraa, 21st 

Goswdmi .... . December 1895. 

pi- " n Farkdbad. Mr. Gopdlrav Bari » Govt. Pensioner. Do., at Farkdbad, 8th 

1 Bakshi ... December 1895. 

■ sj ' . ' ;■> v Jhansi » Vdman Vishvandth » Railway Servant. Do., at Jhdnsi 17th Do. 

. Joshi 

» . Oudh- Lucknow. Munshi Gangaprasdd Hindu. Editor of 'Advocate 'Do., at Lucknow 21st 

Varmd Newspapor. Do. 

n ” I • ” Bdbu Bepin Behdri Bose Brdbmo. ■ Advocate. » 

I M. A. 


» » Pandit LakshmanprasddJ » * Brahmo Missionary. By a public meeting 

I held at Lucknow, on 

21st December 1895, 
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Number. | 
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§o 

o 
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Names in full of Dele- 
gates, with Honorary j 
Titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, etc. 

Race, Reli- 
gious deno- 
mination, 
and caste, 
if any. 

Occupation and 
Address. 

How and when 
elected. 

■ 

1581 

1 

n. w. r 

41 

Oudb. 

j 

Lucknow. 

Mr. G. T. Sunderland 

M. A* 

Unitarian. 

Editor of the * Uni- 
tarian, 1 Bostail, Ameri- 
ca, and a Unitarian 
Minister. . . 

•%- 

By a public meeting 
held at Lucknow, on 
21st December 1895. 

• V 

1582 

Panjab. 

Lahore. 

Lahore. 

Mr. Dikaia Jaisbi Rim 

Hindu. 

Pleader. 

t 

By a publio meeting 
' held at Lahore, on 
. 8th December 1805. 

1583. 


» 

M * 

» Lila Jethu Mall ... 

11 

Banker. 

11 




_ ^ . 

i 


1 ; 

• 

1584 

\ 

Raj pa- 
tana. 

Ajmere. 

Dr. Bakshi Lakshman- 
dis 

Brihman, 

Medical Practitioner. 

Do., at Ajmere, on 
21st December 1895. 



• 


• ■ 


* 

. • 









